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CHAPTER XX. 



Thi Monyxs, Pbogiubbs, and Effegtb of ths Gonyxb8iok of Covbtab- 
TIKE. — LxoAL Establishment and Conbtitution of the Christian or 
Catholic Church^ 

The public establishment of Christianity may be considered as one 
of those important and domestic revolutions which excite the most 
lively curioaty, and afford the most valuable instruction. The vic- 
tories and the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence the state 
of Europe ; but a considerable portion of the globe still retains the 
impression which it received from the conversion of that monarch ; 
and the ecclesiastical institutions of his reign are still connectedi by 
an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the interests 
of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may be examined with im- 
partiality, but cannot be viewed with indifference, a diffi- D^teof the 
culty immediately arises of a very unexpected nature — that gJJJJ^j^S' 
of ascertaining the real and precise date of che conversion 
of Constantine. The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst of aj>.806. 
his comi, seems impatient^ to proclaim to the world the glorious 

* The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has been accurately discussed, 
difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, and an expedient imsgined of two 
original editions — the former published during the persecution of Diocletian, the 
latter under that of Lioinius. See Dufresnoy, Pftefat. p. y. Tillemont, Mdm. Eocl^- 
siast. torn. vi. p. 465-470. Lardner's Credibili^, part li. vol. vii. p. 78-86. For my 
own part, I am cdmosi convinced that Lactantius dedicated his institutions to the 
sovereign of Gkul, at a time when Qalerius, Maximin, and even Liciaiu^ perseeuted 
the Christians; that is, between the years 306 and 311. 
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A,D. 3S7. HIS PAGAN SUPERSmnON. 8 

enforce them with safety and with eflfect During the whole course 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowed with a gentle, though 
aocelerateid, motion : but its general direction was sometimes checked, 
and sometimes diverted, by the accidental circumstances of the times, 
and by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His 
ministers were permitted to signify the intentions of their master in 
the various language which was best adapted to their respective 
principles f and he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of his sub- 
jects, by publishing in the same year two edicts ; the first of which 
enjoined the solemn observance of Sunday,^ and the second directed 
the regular consultation of the Aruspicea* While this important 
revolution yet remained in suspense, the Christians and the Pagans 
watched the conduct of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but 
with very opposite sentiments. The former were prompted by every 
motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his 
favour and the evidences of his fiiith. The latter, till their just ap- 
prehensions were changed into despair and resentment, attempted to 
conceal from the world, and from themselves, that the gods of Rome 
could no longer reckon the emperor in the number of their votaries. 
The same passions and prejudices have engaged the partial writers of 
the times to connect the public profession of Christianity with the 
most glorious or the most ignominious sera of the reign of Constan- 
tine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in the dis- 
courses or actions of Constantino, he persevered till he was 
near forty years of age in the practice of the established ^J^^IStSa 
religion ;'® and the same conduct which in the com! of Ni- 
oomedia might be imputed to his fear, could be ascribed only to the 
inclination or policy of the sovereign of Gaul. His liberality restored 
and enriched the temples of the gods ; the medals which issued from 
his Imperial mint are impressed with the figures and attributes of 

^ The qiuBstor, or secretaiy, who composed the law of the Theodoaian Code, makes 
hiB master aay with iudifferenoe, " hominibua supra dictsB religionia " (1. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 1). The mixuster of ecoleoiastioal affairs was aUowed a more devout and respectful 
style, Ttii itiUftw •«) aiyutrmmt fuii§kt*nt d^nrsi/af ; the legal, most holy, and catholio 
worship. See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. x. o. 6. 

* Cod. Theodos. 1. ii. tit. yiii. leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. 1. iii. tit. xii. leg. 8. Con- 
stantine styles the Lord's day dies solia, a name which could not offend the ears of his 
Pagan subjects. 

* Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. z. leg. 1. Qode&oy, in the character of a commentator, 
endeavours (tom. vi. p. 257) to excuse Constantine ; but the more lealous Btronius 
(AimaL Eccles. aj>. 321, No. 18} censures his profane conduct with truth and 
aspeii^. 

10 Theodoret (L i. c. 18) seems to insinuate that Helena gave her son a Christiaa 
education ; but wo may oe assured, from the superior authority of Eusebius (in Vit. 
Constant. 1. iii. c. 47), that sha herself was indebted to Constantme for the knowledge 
of Christianity. 
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Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Hercules ; and his iSlial piety in- 
creased tne council of Olympus by the solemn apotheo^ of his father 
Constantius.^^ But the devotion of Constantine was more pccularly 
directed to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology ; and he was pleased to be represented with the symbols 
of the God of Light and Poetry. The unerring shafb of that deity, 
the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and 
elegant accomplishments, seem to point him out as the patron of a 
young hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned with the votive 
offerings of Constantine ; and the credulous multitude were taught to 
believe that the emperor was permitted to behold with mortal eyes 
the visible majesty of their tutelar deity ; and that, either waking or 
in a vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long and 
victorious reign. The Sun was universally celebrated as the invincible 
guide and protector of Constantine ; and the Pagans might reason- 
ably expect that the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite.^' 
As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over the 

provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protected by 
SJSrtoSuii the authority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince who 
^j^5^3i, wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating their own 

honour. If we may credit the assertion of Constantine 
himself, he had been an indignant spectator of the savage cruelties 
which were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens 
whose religion was their only crime. ^^ In the East and in the West 
he had seen the different effects of severity and indulgence ; and as 
the former was rendered still more odious by the example of Galerius, 
his implacable enemy, the latter was recommended to his imitation 
by the authority and advice of a dying father. The son of Constan- 
tius immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of persecution, and 
granted the free exercise of their religious ceremonies to all those 
who had already professed themselves members of the church. They 
were soon encouraged to depend on the favour as well as on the jus- 

" See the medaUi of ConBtantiue in Ducange and Banduri. As few cities had 
retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals of that age issued from the 
mint under the sanction of the Imperial authority." 

*• The panegyric of Eumenius (vii. [vi.] inter Panegyr. Vet.), which was pro- 
nounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with the most unexceptionable 
evidence of the Pagan superstition of Constantine, and of his particular veneration for 
ApoUo, or the Sun ; to which Julian alludes (Orat. vii. p. 228, mv^tXtirm wt). See 
Commentaire de Spanheim sur les C^sars, p. 317. 

*' Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it might easily be shown that the Greek 
translator has improved the sense of the Latin original ; and the aged emperor might 
recollect the persecution of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence toan he had 
actually felt in the days of his youth and Paganism. 
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tioe of their sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere reverence 
for the name of Christ, and for the God of the Christians. ^^ 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor made a 
solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by the ^j^. 313, 
celebrated edict of Milan, which restored peace to the yJS^^ 
catholic church, in the personal interview of the two ^^^^ 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and power, 
obt^ned the ready concurrence of his colleague, Licinius ; the union 
of their names and authority disarmed the fury of Maximin ; and, 
after the death of the tyrant of the East, the edict of Milan was 
received as a general and fundamental law of the Roman world. ^^ 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of all the 
civil and religious rights of which the Christians had been so unjustly 
deprived. It was enacted that die places of worship, and public 
lands, which had been confiscated, should be restored to the church, 
without dispute, without delay, and without expense : and this severe 
injunction was accompanied with a gracious promise, that, if any of 
the purchasers had paid a fair and adequate price, they should be 
indemnified from the Imperial treasury. The salutary regulations 
which guard the future tranquillity of the fcdthfiil are framed on the 
principles of enlarged and equal toleration ; and such an equality 
must have been interpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous and 
honourable distinction. The two emperors proclaim to the world 
that they have granted a free and absolute power to the Christians, 
and to all others, of following the religion which each individual 
thinks proper to prefer, to which he has addicted his mind, and which 
he may deem the best adapted to his own use. They carefully ex- 
plain every ambiguous word, remove every exception, and exact from 
the governors of the provinces a strict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an edict which was designed to establish and 
secure, without any limitation, the claims of religious liberty. They 
condescend to assign twq weighty reasons which have induced them 
to allow this universal toleration : the humane intention of consulting 
the peace and happiness of their people ; and the pious hope that by 
such a conduct they shall appease and propitiate the Deity, whose 
seat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many signal 
proofs which they have received of the divine Seivour ; and they trust 
that the same Ph)vidence will for ever continue to protect the pros- 
perity of the prince and people. From these vague and indefinite 

^* See KuBeb. Hist. Ecolee. I. TiiL 13, 1. ix. 9; and in Vit. Const 1. i. c 16, 17. 
Lsotant. Divin. Institat. i. 1. Cadlius de Mori. Persecut. c. 25. 

** OsMdlius (de Mort. Penecut. c. 48) has preserved the Latin original ; and Buse* 
bius (Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. 5) has given a Qreek translation of this perpetual ediet| 
which refers to some provinonal nsgulstions. 
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expressions of piety three suppositions may be deduced, of a different, 
but not of an incompatible nature. The mind of Constantino might 
fluctuate between the Pagan and the Christian reli^ons. According 
to the loose and complying notions of Polytheism, he might acknow. 
ledge the God of the Christians as one of the mcmy deities who com- 
pose the hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he ^ight embrace the 
philosophic and pleasing idea that, notwi^tanding the variety of 
names, of rites, and of opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the worship of the common Father and Creator 
of the universe.^* 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced by 

views of temporal advantage than by considerations of 
^n^of abstract and speculative truth. The partial and increasing 
2J,S^^ favour of Constantino may naturally be referred to the 

esteem which he entertained for the moral character of the 
Christians, and to a persuasion that the propagation of the Gospel 
would inculcate the practice of private and public virtua Whatever 
latitude an absolute monarch may assume in his own conduct, what- 
ever indulgence he may daim for his own pasdons, it is undoubtedly 
his interest that all his subjects should respect the natural and civil 
obligations of society. But the operation of the wisest laws is imper- 
fect and precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always 
restrain vice. Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that they 
condemn, nor can they always punish the actions which they prohibit 
The legislators of antiquity had summoned to their aid the powers of 
education and of opinion. But every principle which had once main- 
tained the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta was long since 
extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, but the cause of 
virtue derived very feeble support from the influence of the Pagan 
superstition. Under these discouraging circimistances a prudent 
magistrate might observe with pleasure th^ progress of a religion 
which diffused among the people a pure, benevolent, and universal 
system of ethics, adapted to every duty and every condition of life, 
reconunended as the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and en- 
forced by the sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. The ex- 
perience of Greek and Roman history could not inform the world 
how far the system of national manners might be reformed and im- 

'* A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seTcn or eight months after the edict of 
Milan (see Qothofred. Ghronolo^. Legnin, p. 7; and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
torn, vr, p. 246), uses the following renmrkable expression : — ** Summe remm sator, 
^' cinuB tot nomina sunt, quot linguas gentium esse voluisti, quern enim te ipee did 
" velis, scire non possumus." (Panegyr. Vet. ix. [viii.] 26.) In explayninff Cbnstan- 
Hoe's {Egress in il»e faith, Hosheim (p. 971, &c.) is iugoAlous, subtle, fioux. 
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proved by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Constaiitbe might 
listen witfi some confidence to the flattering, and indeed reamnablei 
assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent apologist seemed firmly to 
expect, and almost ventured to promise, that the establishment of 
Christianity would restore the innocence and felicity of the primitive 
age; that the worship of the true God would extinguish war and 
dissension among those who mutually considered themselves as the 
children of a common parent ; that every impure deare, every angry 
or selfish passion, would be restrained by the knowledge of the 
Gospel ; and that the magistrates might sheath the sword of justice 
among a people who would be universally actuated by the sentiments 
of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of luumony and uni- 
versal love." 

The pasfflve and unresisting obedience which bows under the yoke 
of authority, or even of oppression, must have appeared in 
the eyes of an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and ^^^^ 
usefid of the evangelic virtues.*' The primitive Christians JJeSSoe. 
derived the institution of civil government, not from the 
consent of the people, but from the decrees of Heaven. The reign- 
ing emperor, Uiough he had usurped the sceptre by treason and 
murder, immediately assumed the sacred character of vicegerent of 
the Deity. To the Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
his power ; and his subjects were indissolubly bound by their oath of 
fidelity to a tjrrant who had violated every law of nature and sodety. 
The humble Christians were sent into the world as sheep among 
wolves ; and sdnce they were not permitted to employ force even in 
the defence of their religion, they should be still more criminal if 
they were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures in dis- 
puting the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of this transitory 
life. Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in the reign of 
Nero had preached the duty of unconditional submisuon, the Chris- 
tians of the three first centuries preserved their conscience pure and 
innocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While 
they experienced the rigour of persecution, they were never provoked 
either to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw 
themselves into some remote and sequestered comer of the globe.** 

'^ See the elegant description of LactantiuB (Diyin. Institat. ▼. 8), who is much 
more penpicuons and poaitive than becomes a discreet prophet. 

** The political system of the Christians is explained by Orotius, de Jure Belli et 
Pteia, 1. L 0. S, 4. Grotius was a republican and an exile, but the mildness of hia 
tempor inclined him to support the established powers. 

** Tertullian, Apolog. c. 32, 34, 35, 36. Tamen nuuquam Albiniani, nee Nigriani 
Tel DaiBiiani inveniri potuerunt Christiani. Ad Scapulam, 0. 2. If this assertion be 
stnctly true, it excludes the Christians of that age from all civil and military employ- 
ments, which would have compelled them to take an active part in the tenrioe of their 
raspectiTe governors. See Moyle's Works, toI. ii. p. 349. 
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The protestanta of France, of GennaDy, and of Britain, who asBerted 
with such intrepid courage their civil and religious freedom, have 
been insulted by the invidious comparison between the conduct of the 
primitive and of the reformed Christians.'® Perhaps, instead of cen* 
sure, some applause may be due to the superior sense and spirit of 
our ancestors, who had conmced themselves that religion cannot 
abolish the unalienable rights of human nature.'^ Perhaps the 
patience of the primitive church may be ascribed to its weakness as 
well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, 
without arms, without fortifications, must have encountered inevitable 
destruction in a rash and fruitless reastance to the master of the 
Roman legions. But the Christians, when they deprecated the wrath 
of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of Constantine, could allege, 
with truth and confidence, that they held the principle of passive 
obedience, and that, in the space of three centuries, their conduct 
had always been conformable to their principles. They might add 
that the dirone of the emperors would be established on a fixed and 
permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing the Christian doctrine, 
should learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes and tyrants are con- 
DiviM riflh ^^®™^ ^ ^^^ ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or 
ofooortan- to chastisc the nations of the earth. But sacred history 
affords many illustrious examples of the more immediate 
interposition of the Deity in the government of his chosen people. 
The sceptre and the sword were committed to the hands of Moses, 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees ; the virtues of 
those heroes were the motive or the effect of the divine favour, the 
success of their arms was destined to achieve the deliverance or the 
triumph of the church. If the judges of Israel were occasional and 
temporary magistrates, the kings of Judah derived from the royal 
unction of their great ancestor an hereditary and indefeasible right, 
which could not be forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by the 
caprice of their subjects. The same extraordinary providence, which 
was no longer confined to Hie Jewish people, might elect Constantine 
and his family as the protectors of the Christian world ; and the 
devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic tone, the futiu^ glories 
of his long and universal reign.'' Galerius and Maximin, Maxentius 

** See the artful fioasuet (Hist, dea Variationa dee Egliaes Pratestantee, torn. iii. 
p. 210-258), aod the malicious Bayle (torn. IL p. 620). I ncane Bayle, for he was 
certainly the author of the Avis aux Rdfugi^ ; consult the Dictionnaire Critique de 
Chauffepi^, torn. i. part ii p. 145. 

'' Buohuun is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the reformers, wh< 
has justified the theory of resistance. See his Dialogue de Jure Regnl apud Scotos, 
torn. ii. p. 28, 30, edit. fol. Ruddiman. 

** La(^ant. Divin. Institut. i. 1. Eusebius, in the course of his History, his Life, 
ftud his Oration, repeatedly inculcates the divine right of Constantino to the empire 
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and Licinius, were the rivals who shared with the favourite of Heaven 
the provinces of the empire. The tra^c deaths of Galerius and 
Maximin soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine 
expectations, of the Christiana The success of Constantine against 
Maxentius and Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 
still opposed the triumph of the second David, and his cause might 
seem to daim the peculiar interposition of Providence. The character 
of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and human nature ; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they were 
exposed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of his wanton and 
capricious cruelty. The conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the 
reluctance with which he had consented to the wise and humane 
regulations of the edict of Milan. The convocation of provincial 
synods was prohibited in his dominions ; his Christian officers were 
ignominiously dismissed ; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather dan- 
ger, of a general pereecution, his partial oppressions were rendered 
still more odious by the violation of a solemn and voluntary engage- 
ment*' While the East, according to the lively expresdon of Euse- 
bins, was involved in the shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious 
rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated the provinces of the 
West The piety of Constantine was admitted as an unexceptionable 
proof of the justice of his arms ; and his use of victory confirmed the 
opinion of the Christians, that their hero waa inspired and conducted 
by the Lord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a general 
edict of toleration ; and as soon as the defeat of Licinius had invested 
Constantine with the sole dominion of the Roman world, he 
immediately, by circular letters, exhorted all his subjects to 
imitate, witiiout delay, the example of their sovereign, and to embrace 
the divine truth of Christianity.** 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was intimately 
connected with the designs of Providence instilled into the Loyalty and 
minds of the Christians twt) opinions, which, by very differ- ^AjfuS® 
ent means, assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. ^'^^' 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his fiivour every resource 
of human industry ; and they confidentiy expected that their strenuous 
efforts would be seconded by some divine and miraculous aid. The 
enemies of Constantine have imputed to interested motives the alli- 
ance which he insensibly contracted with tiie catholic church, and 
which apparenUy contributed to the success of his ambition. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the Christians still bore a very inade- 

" Our imxMrfect knowledge of the persecution of Licinius is derived from Eusebiun 
(Hist. Ecclos. 1. X. c. 8; Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 4^56, 1. ii. o. 1, 2). Aurelius Y ictoi 
mentions his cruelty in general terms. 

•• Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. u. c. 24-42, 48-60. 
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quate proportion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but among a 
degenerate people, who viewed the change of masters with the indif- 
ference of slaves, the spirit and union of a religious party might assist 
the popular leader, to whose service, irom a prindple of consdenoe, 
they had devoted their lives and fortunes.'^ The example of his 
father had instructed Constantme to esteem and to reward the merit 
of the Christians ; and in the distribution of public offices he Lad 
the advantage of strengthening his government by the choice of mi- 
nisters or generals in whose fidelity he could repose a just and 
unreserved confidence. By the influence of these dignified mission- 
aries the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied in the 
court and army ; the barbarians of Germany, who filled the ranks 
of the legions, were of a careless temper, which acquiesced without 
resistance in the religion of their commander ; and when they passed 
the Alps it may fairly be presumed that a great number of the sol- 
diers had already consecrated their swords to the service of Christ 
and of Constantino.** The habits of mankind and the interest of 
religion gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed which had 
so long prevailed among the Christians ; and in the councils which 
were assembled under the gracious protection of Constantino the 
authority of the bishops was seasonably employed to ratify the obli- 
gation of the military oath, and to inflict the penalty of excommuni- 
cation on those soldiers who threw away their arms during the peace 
of the church.'^ While Constantine in his own dominions increased 
the number and zeal of his faithful adherents, he could depend on the 
support of a powerful faction in those provinces which were still pos- 
sessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret disaflection was difliised 
among the Christian subjects of Maxentius and Licinius; and the 
resentment which the latter did not attempt to conceal served only 
to engage them still more deeply in the interest of his competitor. 
The regular correspondence which connected the bishops of the most 
distant provinces enabled them fireely to communicate theur wishes 
and their designs, and to transmit without danger any useful intelii- 

* In the beginning of the last centuxy the papistB of England were only a thirtieth, 
and the proiestante of Franoe only a fifteenth, part of the reapectiTe nations to whom 
their spirit and power were a constant object of apprehension. See the relations 
which BentiToglio (who was then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) trans- 
mitted to the court of Rome (BelAzioney tom. ii. p. 211, 241). Bentivoglio was 
curious, well-informed, but somewhat partial. 

** This careless temper of the Germans appears almost uniformly in the histoiy 
of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legions of Constantine were recruited 
with Qermans (Zoeimus, 1. ii. [c. 15] p. 86) ; and the court even of his father had 
been filled wiUi Christians. See the fint book of the life of Constantine, by 
Eusebius. 

" De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit eos abstinere a oommunione. CondL 
Arekt* Ganon iii. The best critics apply these words to the peace of the cAurcA. 
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genoe, or any pious contributiona^ which might promote the seirioe of 
OoQStantine, who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
the deliyeranoe of the churdi.'' 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the emperor 
himself, had sharpened their swords while it satiusfied their 
conscienoe. They marched to battle with the full assurance £2teuef or 
that the same God who had formerly opened a passage to * 
the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown down 
the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua, would 
display his visible majesty and power in the victory of Constantine. 
The evidence of ecdesiastical history is prepared to aflbm that their 
expectations were justified by the conspicuous miracle to which the 
conversion of the first Christian emperor has been almost unani- 
mously ascribed. The real or ima^nary cause of so important an 
event deserves and demands the attention of posterity ; and I shall 
endeavour to form a just estimate of the famous vision of Constan- 
tine, by a distinct consideration of the standard^ the dream^ and the 
edegtial sign ; by separating the historical, the natural, and the mai^ 
veUous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in the composition of a 
specious argument, have been artfully confounded in one splendid and 
brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were inflicted only ol 
slaves and strangers became an object of horror in the eyes Tbezo&a. 
of a Roman citizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pun, and of !iJ|i!|^or 
ignominy, were closely united with the idea of the cross.** *^cro»- 
The^piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine soon abolished 
in his dominions the punishment which the Saviour of mankind had 
condescended to suffer;'^ but the emperor had already learned to 
despise the prejudices of his education and of his people, before he 
could erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in 

" EuBebius always oonsiden the second civil war against lidnius as a sort of reli- 
gious crusade. At the inyitation of the tyrant, some Christian officers had resmned 
their zones ; qt, in other words, had returned to the military service. Their conduct 
was afterwards censured by the twelfth canon of the Council of Nice; if this particular 
application may be received, instead of the loose and general sense of the Qreek inter- 
preters, Balsamon, ZiOnaras, and Alexis Aristenus. See Beveridge, Pandect. Eccles, 
Gnec. tom. i. p. 72, tom. ii. p. 78. Annotation. 

^ Nomen ipsum emeu absit non modo a corpore dvium Romanorum, sed etiam a 
cogitatione, oculis, auribus. Cicero pro Babirio, c. 5. The Christian writers, Justin, 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Jerom, and Maximus of Turin, have investigated with 
tolerable success the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every object of nature or 
art ; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flying, a 
man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a standard, &c. &c. &o. See Lipsius de 
Cruoe, 1. i. c. 9. 

^ See Aurelius Victor [de Ceesar. c. 41], who considers this law as one of the ex' 
amples of Constantino's pietv. An edict so honourable to Christianity deserved a 
place in the Theodosion Coae, instead of the indirect mention of it wmch seems to 
rssiilt from the comparison of the vth and xviiith titles of the ixth book. 
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its right hand, with an inscription which refeired the victory of his 
arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the yirtue of that salutary 
sigUy the true symbol of force and courage.'^ The same symbol 
sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantine ; the cross glittered 
on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was interwoven into 
their banners; and the consecrated emblems which adorned the 
person of the emperor liimself were distinguished only by richer 
materials and more exquisite workmanship.'' But the principal 
standard which displayed the triumph of the cross was styled the 
Loharumf^ an obscure, though celebrated, name, whicB has been 
vainly derived from almost all the languages of the world. It is 
described'^ as a long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The 
silken veil which hung down from the beam was curiously inwrought 
with the images of the reigning monarch and his children. IHie 
summit of the pike supported a crown of gold, which enclosed the 
mysterious monogram, at once expresave of the figure of the cross 
and the initial letters of the name of Christ'^ The safety of the 
labarum was intrusted to fifty guards of approved valour and fidelity ; 
their station was marked by honours and emoluments; and some 
fortunate accidents soon introduced an opinion that as long as the 
guards of the labarum were engaged in the execution of their office 
they were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy. 
In the second civil war Liciuius felt and dreaded the power of this 

" EuBebius, in Yit. Constautin. 1. i. c. 40. This statue, or at least the cross and 
iofloription, may be ascribed with more probability to the second, or even thfr tlurd, 
vidt of CoDstaatine to Rome. Immediately after the defeat of Maxentius, the i^ds 
of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this public monument. 

** Agnoscas, rogina, libeus mea signa necesse est ; 

In qtdbuB effigies crucis aut gemmata refulget 

Aut longis soUdo ex auro prsefertur in hastis. 

Hoc signo invictus, transmissis Alpibus ultor 

Servitium solvit miserabile ConstantinuB. 
>» >» % • • • 

Christus/ntrptiTtfuin gemmanti teztus in auro 
Signabat Labarum, clipeorum insignia Christus 
Smpserat ; ardebat summis crux addita cristis. 

Prudent, in Symmachum, 1. i. 464, 486. 

^ The derivation and meaning of Uie word Labarum or Labonxm, which is employed 
oy^ Qregory Kazianzen, Ambrose, Prudentius, &c., still remain totally unknown, in 
spite^ of the efforts of the critics, who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Qreek, 
Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, Illyric, Armenian, &c., in search of an etymology. See 
Ducange, in Gloss. Med. & infim. Latinitat. sub voce Labarum, and Qodefroy, ad Cod. 
Theodos. tom. ii. p. 143. 

** Euseb. in Yit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 30, 31. Baronios (Annal. Ecclee. A.D. 312, No. 
26) has engraved a representation of the Labarum. 

** Transversft X literft, siunmo capite circumflexo, Christum in scutis notat. Caeci* 
lius de M. P. o. 44. Cuper (ad M. P. in edit. Lactant. tom. ii. p. 500) and Baronius 
(A.D. 312, No. 25} have engraved from ancient UMnuments several specimens — as thus, 

*4-- or ^1^ — of these monograms, which became extremely fiashionable in tha 

Christian world. 
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oolUKxarated banner, the sight of which in the distress of battle ani- 
mated the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, and 
scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of the adverse legions.'* 
The Christian emperors, who respected the example of Constantine, 
displayed in all their military expeditions the standard of the cross ; 
but when the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to 
appear in person at the head of their armies, the labarum was depo- 
sited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Constantinople.'^ 
Its honours are still preserved on the medals of the Flavian fiamily. 
Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in the 
midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn epithets of safety of the 
republic, glory of the army, restoration of public happiness, are 
equally applied to the religious and military trophies ; and there is 
still extant a medal of the emperor Constantius, where the standard 
of the labarum is accompanied with these memorable words, By this 

SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER.'' 

II. In all occasions of danger or distress it was the practice of the 
primitive Christians to fortify their minds and bodies by the 
sign of the cross, which they used in all their ecclesiastical of cmstao- 
rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an infallible pre- 
servative against every species of spiritual or temporal evil." The 
authority of the church might alone have had sufEcient weight to 
justify the devotion of Constantine, who, in the same prudent and 
gradual progress, acknowledged the truth and assumed l^e symbol of 
Christianity. But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who in a 
formal treatise has avenged the cause of reli^on, bestows on the 
piety of the emperor a more awfiil and sublime character. He affirms, 
with the most perfect confidence, that, in the night which preceded 
the last battle against Maxentius, Constantine was admonished in a 
dream* to inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the cekatial sign of 

^ Euseb. in Yit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 7, 8, 9. He introduces the Labarum before 
the Italian expedition ; but his narrative seems to indicate that it was never shown at 
the head of an army, till Constantine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself 
the enemy of Licinius and the deliverer of the church. 

" See Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. xxv. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2 [c. 4]. Theophan. Chrono- 
graph, p. 11. Theophanes lived towards the end of the eighth oentuiy, almost five 
hundred years after Constantine. The modem Greeks were not inclined to display in 
the field the standard of the empire and of Christiauity; and though they depended 
on every Superstitious hope of defence, the promise of victory would have appeared too 
bold a fiction. 

** The Abb^ du Yoisin, p. 103, &c., alleges several of these medals, and quotes a 
particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the P&re de Qrainville, on this subject. 

" Tertullian, de CorouA, c. 3. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 101 [p. 89, ed. Bened. 1698 ; 
de Incam. Yerbi Dei, c. 48]. The learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv. 
e. 9, 10) has collected many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in tiie 
last age embarrassed our protestant disputimts. 

* Manso has observed that Qibbon tion in the sky, as the two wonders are 
ought not to have separated the vision of closely connected in Eusebius. ICanso, 
Constantine from the wonderful appari- Leben Constantins, p. 82.- -M. 
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Oodj the sacred monogram of the name of Christ ; that he executed 
the commands of Heaven, and that his valour and obedience were 
rewarded by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some con- 
siderations might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to suspect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either from 
zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevailing faction. ^^ 
He appears to have published his Deaths of the Persecutors at Nico- 
media about three years after the Roman victory ; but the interval of 
a thousand milesi and a thousand days, will allow an ample latitude 
for the invention of dedaimers, the credulity of party, and the tacit 
approbation of the emperor himself; who might listen without indig- 
nation to a marvellous tale which exalted his fame and promoted his 
designs. In favour of Lidnius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the Christians, the same author has provided a similar vision, of a 
form of prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and repeated 
by the whole army before they engaged the legions of the tyrant 
Maximin.^^ The frequent repetition of miracles serves to provoke, 
where .it does not subdue, the reason of mankind ; but if the dream 
of Constantino is separately considered, it may be naturally explained 
either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the fate of the 
empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted slumber, the vener- 
able form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of his religion, might 
forcibly offer themselves to the active fancy of a prince who reve- 
renced the name, and had perhaps secretly implored the power, of 
the God of the Christians. As readily might a consummate states- 
man indulge himself in the use of one of those military stratagems, 
one of those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had employed 
with such art and effect^' The prsetematural origin of dreams was 

*^ CflBoiliuB, de M. P. o. 44. It ib oert4un that this historical declamation waa com- 
posed and published while Licinius, soTereign of the East, stiU preserved the friend- 
ship of Constantine and of the Christiana. Every reader of taste must peroeiye that 
the style is of a very different and inferior character to that of Lactantius; and such 
indeed Ib the judment of Le Clero and Larduer (Bibliothkiue Andenne et Modeme, 
torn, lit p. 438; Credibility of the Gbspel, ko., part ii. vol. vii. p. 94). Three argu- 
ments from the title of the book, and from the names of Donatus and Ceecilius, are 




the author (whoever he was) CsBcilius.* 

^' Cecilius, de M. P. o. 46. There seems to be some reason in the observation of 
M. de Voltaire ((SuvreSi tom. ziv. p. 307), who ascribes to the success of Constantine 
the superior fame of his Labarum above the angel of Lidnius. Tet even this angel 
is fiivourably entertained by Pagi, TUlemont, Fleury, &c., who are fond of increasing 
their stock of miracles. 

^ Besides these well-known examples, ToUius (Prefkce to Boileau's translation of 
Longinus) has discovered a vision of Antigonus, who assured his troops that he had 
seen a pentagon (the symbol of safety) with these words, " In this conquer." But 
Tollius has most inexcusably omitted to produce his authority; and his own oha- 

' See Editor^s note, vol. ii. p. 107.— & 
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ttniyersally admitted by the nations of antiquity, and a oonaderable 
part of the Gallic army was already prepared to place their confidence 
in the salutary sign of the Christian religion. The secret vision of 
Constantino could be disproved only by the event ; and the intrepid 
nero who had passed the Alps and the Apennine might view with 
careless despadr the consequences of a defeat under the walls of 
Rome. The senate and people, exulting in their own deliverance 
from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory of Constantine 
surpassed ihe powers of man, without daring to insinuate that it had 
been obtained by the protection of the gods. The triumphal aich, 
which was erected about three years after the event, proclaims, in 
ambiguous language, that, by the greatness of his own mind, and by 
an instinct or impulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the 
Roman republia^' The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, supposes that 
he alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce with the Supreme 
Being, who delegated the care of mortals to his subordinate deities ; 
and thus assigns a very plausible reason why the subjects of Constan- 
tine should not presume to embrace the new reli^on of their sove- 
reign." 

in. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
or even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude that, JSanm^ 
if the eyes of the spectators have somedmes been deceived 
by fraud, the understanding of the readers has much more frequently 
been insulted by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or accident, 
which seems to deviate frt)m the ordinary course of nature, has been 
rashly ascribed to the immediate action of the Deity; and the 
astonished &ncy of the multitude has sometimes given shape and 
colour, language and motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors 
of the ur.^^ Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most celebrated 

ncter, literary aa weU aa moral, xa not firee from reproach (aee Chauffepi^, Diction- 
naire Critiqiiey tom. iy. p. 460). Without inaisting on the ailence of Diodorua, 
Plutarch, Juatin, &c., it may be obaerved that Polyaenoa, who in a aeparate chapter 
(1. iy. c. 6) haa coUected nineteen military atratagema of i^tigonua, is totally ignorant 
of thia remarkable yiaion. 

«* Inatinotu Diyinitatia, mentia magnitudtne. The inaoription on the triumphal 
arch of Conatantine, which haa been copied by Baroniua, Qruter, &c., may atill be 
pemaed by eyery curioua tnyeUer. 

^ Habea profecto aliquid cum ilU mente DiyinA aecretnm; que del^gatA noatrft 
Diia Minoribua curil uni ae tibi dignatur oatendere. Pbuegyr. Vet. ix. [yiii] 2. 

^ K. Freret (M^moirea de TAcad^mie dee Inacriptions, tom. iy. p. 411-437) ex- 
plaina, by phyaical oauaea, many of the prodigiea of antiquity ; and Fabriciua, who 
ta abuaed by both partiea, yainly triea to introduce the oeleatial oroea of Conatantine 
among the aolar haloa. BibUothec Qree. tom. yi p. 8-29.* 



* The great difficulty in reaolying it the inacription: eyen the moat heated ox 
iiitc a natural phenomenon ariaea from awe-atruok imagination would hardly dla 
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orators who, in studied panegyrics, have laboured to exalt the glory 
of CoDstantine. Nine years after the Roman victory Naza- 



rius^' describea an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the sky ; he marks theur beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, as well as seen, by 
mortaJs ; and their declaration that they were sent, that they flew, 
to the assistance of the great Constantino. For the truth of tUs pro- 
digy the Pagan orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose 
presence he was then speaking ; and seems to hope that the ancient 
apparitions^'' would now obtain credit from this recent and public 
event The Christian fable of Eusebius, which, in the 
space of twenty-six years, might arise from the original 
dream, is cast in a much more correct and elegant mould. In one of 
the marches of Coostantine he is reported to have seen with his own 
eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed above the meridian 
sun, and inscribed with the following words: Bt this conquer. 
lliis amazing object in the sky astonished the whole army, aa well as 
the emperor himself^ who was yet undetermined in the choice of a 
religion : but his astonishment was converted into faith by the vision 
of the ensuing night. Christ appeared before his eyes ; and display- 
ing the same celestial sigi* of the cross, he directed Constantine to 
frame a similar standard, and to march, with an assurance of victoiy, 
against Maxentius and all his enemies.^^ The learned bishop of 
Caesarea appears to be sensible that the recent discovery of this mar- 
vellous anecdote would excite some surprise and distrust among the 
most pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertsdning the precise 
circumstances of time and place, which always serve to detect false- 
hood or establish truth ;^* instead of collecting and recording the 
evidence of so many living witnesses, who must have been spectators 

^ Nazarius inter Pant^gyr. Vet. x. [ix.] 14, lo. It is uxmeoettaiy to name the 
modeniB, whose undiatingTiinhing and itivenous appetite has swaUowed eyen the Pagaa 
bait of Nazarius. 

^ The apparitions of CSastor and Polloz, particularly to announce the Macedonian 
victory, are attested by historians and public monuments. See Cicero de Natur& 
Deorum, ii. 2, iii. 5, 6. Floras, ii. 12. Valerius Maximus, L L c. S, No. 1. Yet the 
most recent of these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied, br Liyy (xlv. 1). 

^ Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], L i. c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebius. 
in his Ecclesiastioftl History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the mirade who are 
not absolutely callous. 

^ The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate that he saw the cross in the sky 
before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The scene has been fixed by provincial 
vanity at Troves, Besan9on, &c. See Tillemont, Hist, des Bmpereurs, tom. iv. p. 573. 

cover distinct and legible letters in a solar oonstnied to convey. Compare Heinichen, 

halo. But the iuscription may have been Excursus in locum Eusebii, and thi 

a later embellishment, or an interpreta- authors quoted. — M. 
tion of the meaning which the sign was 
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of this stupendous miracle,^® Euaebius contents himself with alleging 
a very wngiiliir testimony, that of the deceased Constantine, who, 
many years after the event, in the freedom of conversation, had 
related to him this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had 
attested the truth of it by a solemn oath. The prudence and grati- 
tude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the veracity of his 
Notorious master ; but he plainly intimates that, in a fact of such a 
nature, he should have refiised his assent to any meaner authority. 
This motive of credibility could not survive the power of the Flavian 
£eunily ; and the celestial sign, which the Infidels might afterwards 
deride,^^ was disregarded by the Christians of the age which immedi* 
ately followed the conversion of Constantine.^' But the catholic 
church, both of the East and of the We«tt has adopted a prodigy 
which favours, or seems to favour, the popular worship of the cross. 
The vision of Constantine maintained an honourable place in the 
legend of superstition till the bold and sagacious spirit of criticism 
presumeil to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of the 
first Christian emperor.^' 

The protestant and philosophic readers of the present age will in* 
dine to believe that, in the account of his own conversion. ^ 
Constantino attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and ^^^^^ 
deliberate perjury. Tliey may not hesitate to pronounce nj^be 
that, in the choice of a religion, his mind was determined 
only by a sense of interest ; and that (according to the expression of 

** The pioiis TiUemont (M^m. ^col6», torn. viL p. 1317) ngeots .with a Bigh the 
lueftil Act8 of Artemius, a Yeteran and a martyr, who attests as an eye-witness the 
iision of CSonstantine. 

*' Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Conoil. Nioeu. 1. i. o. 4. 

** The advoeatos for the vision are unable to produce a single testimony from the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who in their voluminous writings repeatedly 
oolebrate the triumph of the church and of Constantine. As these ymuaSble men had 
not any dislike to a miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed by the 
ignorance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted with tno life of Constantine by 
Eusebius. This tract was recovered by the diligence of those who translatctd or con- 
tinued his Ecclesiastical History, and who have represented in various colours the 
vision of the cross. 

** Qodefrx>y was the first who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad Fhilostorgium, 1. i. c. 6, 
p. 16), ezprrased any doubt of a miracle which had be«i supported with equal zeal 
by Cardinal Boronius and the Clenturiators of Magdebuii^. Snce that time many of 
the protestant critics have inclined towards doubt and disbelief. The objections are 
urged with great force by M. Chauffepi^ (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 6-11) ; 
and in the year 1774 a doctor of Sorbonne, the Abb^ du Voiain, published an apology, 
which deserves the praise of learning and moderation.* 



* The first E«zcur us of Heinichen (in tion of its truth, at least a respect, an 
Vitam Constantiniy jp. 507) contains a full esteem, an awe of Christianity, thus co- 
summary of the opirions and arguments indded, Clonstantine himself would pro- 
of the later writwB who have discussed bably have been unable t<» trace the actual 
this interminable subject. As to his con- history of the workings of his own mind^ 
version, where intenst and inclination, or to assign its real influence to each ooc« 
state p3licy, and, if not a sincere convic- current motive. — M. 

VOL. ur. c 
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a profane poet^^) he used the altan of the chuich as a convenient 
foc^tool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion so harsh and so 
absolute is not, however, warranted by our knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an age of reli^ous 
fervour the most artful statesmen are observed to feel some purt of 
the enthusiasm which they inspire; and the most orthodox sunts 
assume the dangerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by the 
arms of deceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the standard 
of our belief as well as of our practice ; and the same motives of 
temporal advantage which might influence the public conduct and 
professions of Constantino would insensibly dispose his mind to em- 
brace a religion so propitious to hb fame and fortunes. His vanity 
was gratified by the flattering assurance that he had been chosen by 
Heaven to reign over the earth : success had justified his divine title 
to the. throne, and that title was founded on the truth of the Christian 
revelation. As real virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved ap- 
plause, the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only spe- 
cious, might gradually, by the influence of praise, of habit, and of 
example, be matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and manners had 
not qualified them for the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
Imperial table ; they accompanied the monarch in his expeditions ; 
and the ascendant whidi one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard,^^ 
acquired over his mind was imputed by the Pagans to the efiect of 
magia^' Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the Gospel 
with the eloquence of Cicero,^'' and Eusebius, who has consecrated 

** Lon Constantin dit oes propree paroles : 
J'ai renvers^ le culte dee idolea: 
Sur les debris de leun temples ftimans 
Au Dieu du Clel j'ai prodigu^ Teiicens. 
Mais toufi mes soiiis pour sa grandeur suprdme 
N'eurent jamais d*autre objet que moi-mdme; 
Les vaints autels u'^toient it mes regards 
Qu'un marchepid du trone des C^sarft. 
L'ambition, la fureur, les d^ioee 
Etoient mes dieuz, avoient mes sacrifices. 
L'or des Chrftlens, leun intrigues, leur sang 
Out ciment^ ma fortune et mon rang. 

The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, but cannot be named 
with decency. 

^ This favo\irite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, who preferred 
bhe pastoral caie of the whole church to the government of a particular diocese. His 
sharactor is magnificently though concisely expressed by Athanasius (tom. L p. 70H 
[torn li. p. 535, ed. Bened. 1777]). See Tillemont, M^m. Eocl^. tom. viL p. 524- 
561 Osius was accused, perhaps unjustly, of retiring from court with a very ample 
fortune. 

*^ See Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, passim), and Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. 

" The CSiriatiaaity of Lactantius was of a moral rather than of a mysterious cast. 
" Erat p«ne nidis (says the orthodox BuU) disciplime Christiaiue, et in rhetoricA 
*' melius quam in theologid versatus.*' Defensio Fidei Nioonn, aoct. ii. c. 14. 
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tile learning and philogophy of the Greeks to the service of jreli^on,^' 
were both received into the friendship and familiarity of their sove* 
reign ; and those able masters of controversy could patiently watch 
the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously apply 
the arguments which were the best adapted to his character and 
understanding. Whatever advantages might be derived from the 
acquisition of an Imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by the 
splendour of his purple, rather than by the superiority of wisdom or 
virtue, from the many thousands of his subjects who had embraced 
the doctrines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible that 
the mind of an unlettered soldier should have yielded to the weight 
of evidence which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or subdued 
the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the 
incessant labours of his great office ^his soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the night in'the diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, and the composition of theological discourses, whidi he after- 
wards pronounced in the presence of a numerous and applauding 
audience. In a very long discourse, which is still extant, the royal 
preacher expatiates on the various proo& of religion ; but he dwells 
with peculiar complacency on the Sibylline verses,^* and the The fourth 
fourth eclogue of VirgiL*® Forty years before the birth of viigu. 
Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of oriental metaphor, the 
return of the Vir^n, the fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of 
a godlike child, the ofi&pring of the great Jupiter, who should expi- 
ate the guilt of human kind and govern the peaceful universe with 
the virtues of his father ; the rise and appearance of an heavenly 
race, a primitive nation throughout the world; and the graduaj 
restoration of the innocence and felicity of the golden age. The 
poet was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and object of 
these sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily applied 
to the infant son of a consul, or a triumvir :^^ but if a more 
splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth eclogue 
contributed to the conversion of the first Christian emperor, Virgil 

** Fabridus, with his usual diligence, has collected a list of between three and four 
hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius. See Bibl. GrsDO. 
1. ▼. o. 4, torn. vi. p. 37-56. 

* See Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20. He chiefly depends on a m^rsterioui 
acroBtio, composed in the sixth age after the Deluge by the ErythrsBan Sibyl, and 
translated by Cicero into Latin. The initial letters of the thirty-four Qreek verses 
form ^is prophetic sentence:— Jesus Christ, Son op God, Saviour or the Woru>. 

^ In his paraphmae of Virgil the emperor has frequently assisted and improved 
the literal sense of t^e Latin text. See Blondel, des Sibvlles, L i. c. 14, 15, 16. 

^ The different claims of an elder and younger son of Pollio, of Julia, of DrusuSy 
of MaroelluB, are found to be incompatible with chronology, history, and the good 
lenae of Viii^ 

2 
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may deaerre to be ranked among the most successful missionaries oi 
the GospeL" 

The awfiil mysteries of the Christian fiiith and worship were oon- 
Dunom oealed from the eyes of strangersy and even of catechumens, 
iS^JS!^ ^th an affected secrecy, which served to excite their woo- 
conatMitine. ^^ g^^ curiofflty.*' But the severe rules of discipline whidi 
the prudence of the bishops had instituted were relaxed by the same 
prudence in favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom it was so important 
to allure, by eveiy gentle condescension, into the pale of the church ; 
and Constantino was permitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to 
enjoy mo9t of the privileges, before he had contracted €my of the 
obligations, of a Christian. Instead of retiring from the congrega- 
tion when the voice of the deacon dismissed the profane multitude, he 
prayed with the fidthfiil, disputed with the bishops, preached on the 
most sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated with sacred 
rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly declared himself, not only a 
partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and hierophant of the Chris- 
tian mysteries.^^ The pride of Constantine might assume, and his 
services had deserved, some extraordinary distinction; an ill-timed 
rigour might have blasted the unripened iVuits of his conversion ; and 
if the doors of the church had been strictly closed against a prince 
who had deserted the altars of the gods, the master of the empire 
would have been left destitute of any form of religious worship. In 
his last visit to Rome he piously disclaimed and insulted the super- 
stition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military procession of 
the equestrian order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the 
Capitoline Hill.'^ Many years before his baptism and death Constantine 
bad proclaimed to the world that neither his person nor his image should 
ever more be seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple ; while he 
distributed through the provinces a variety of medals and pictures which 

* See Lowth, de Sacril Poesi Hebraorum Pnelect. zxi. p. 289 293. In the examin- 
ation of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of London has displayed learning, 
taste, ingenuity, and a temperate enthusiasm, which exalts his fimcy without degrading 
hisjudgment. 

^ The distinotion between the public and the secret parts of divine service, the 
miaaa catechumenorum and the miasa fidelium, and the mysterious veil which piety or 
policy had cast over the latter, are very judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition 
du S^t Sacrement, L i. c. 8-12, p. 59-91; but as on this subject the papists may 
reasonably be suspected, a protestant reader wiU depend with more confidence on the 
learned Kngham, Antiquities, 1. x. c. 5. 

** See EusebiuB in Vit. Const. 1. iy. o. 15-32, and the whole tenor of Constantine's 
sermon. The fiaith and devotion of the emperor has furnished Boronius with a 
specious argument in favour of his early baptism.* 

** Zosimus, 1. ii. [o. 29] p. 105. 

* Compare Ueinichen, Excursus iv. et constant reference to the cytnions of mom 
y„ where these questions are examined modem writers.— M. 

with candour and aeuteneea, and with 
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represented the emperor in an humble and suppliant posture of Chris- 
tian devotion.^* 

The pride of Constantino, who refused the privileges of a catechu- 
men, cannot easily he explained or excused ; but the delay Deuvoriiit 
of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the ^^^^ 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- ^^'^ 
tism^^ was regularly administered by the bishop himself, with his 
assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of the diocese, during tiie 
fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter and Pentecost ; and 
this holy term admitted a numerous band of infants and adult per- 
sons into the bosom of the church. The discretion of parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till they could understand 
the obligations whidi they contracted : the severity of ancient bishops 
exacted from the new converts a noviciate of two or three years ; and 
the catechumens themselves, ftt)m difierent motives of a temporal or a 
spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the character of 
perfect and initiated Christians. The sacrament of baptism was 
supposed to contain a ftiU and absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul 
was instantiy restored to its original purity, and entitled to the pro- 
mise of eternal salvation. Among the proselytes of Christianity there 
were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutiury rite 
which could not be repeated ; to throw away an inestimable privilege 
which could never be recovered. By the delay of their baptism they 
could venture freely to indulge their passions in the enjoyment of 
this world, while they still retained in their own hands the means of 
a sure and easy absolution.'® The sublime theory of the Gospel had 

<" EiuebiuB iu "^t. Constant. 1. iy. c. 15» 16. 

" The theory and practice of antiquity, with regard to the sacrament of baptism^ 
have been copiotisly ezpUuned by Dom Chardoi^ Hist, dea SaeremenSy torn. L p. 
S-405 ; Dom Martenne, de Ritibus EcclesisB Antiqtds, torn. L ; and by Bing^iam, m the 
tenth and eleventh books of his Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may be 
obeerred in whicJi the modem churches have materially departed from the ancient 
custom. The sacrament of baptism (even when it was administered to in&nts) was 
immediately foUowed by confirmation and the holv communion. 

** The Fiathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny the certain and 
victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom 
could find only three aiguments against these prudent Christians. 1. That we should 
love and pursue virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2. That we 
may be surprised hw death without an opportunity of bajptism. S. That, although we 
shall be pliMsed in heaven, we shall only twinkle like httle stars, when compared to 
the suns of righteousness who have run their appointed course with labour, with suc- 
oeas, and with glory. Chrysostom, in Bpist. aa HebrKoe, HomU. ziii. apud Chardon, 
Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 49. I oeUeve that this delay of baptism, though 
attended with ilie most pernicious consequences, vras never conoemned by any general 
or provincial coundl, or by any public act or declaration of the ohuroh. The leal el 
the bishope w^ easily kindled on much slighter occasions.* 



* Tliis passage of Chrysostom, thongh quite fairly represented. He Ss strongei 
not hi his more fofcible manner, is not in other places, in Act. Horn. zziii.| tti4 
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made a much fiunter impresmon on the heart than on the under* 
standbg of Constantine himself. He pursued the great object of hif 
ambition through the dark and bloody paths of war and policy ; and, 
after the victory, he abandoned himself, without moderation, to the 
abuse of his fortune. Instead of asserting his just superiority above 
the imperfect heroism and pro&ne philosophy of Trajan and tiie An- 
tonines, the mature age of Constantine forfeited the reputation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually advanced in the 
knowledge of truth, he proportionably declined in the practice of 
virtue ; and the same year of hb reign in which he convened the 
council of Nice was polluted by the execution, or rather murder, of 
his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient to refute the ignorant 
and malicious suggestions of Zosimus,^* who affinns that, after the 
death of Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from the ministers 
of Christianity the expiation which he had vainly solicited fix>m the 
Pagan pontiffs. At the time of the death of Crispus the emperor 
could no longer hesitate in the choice of a religion ; he could no 
longer be ignorant that the church was possessed of an infallible 
remedy, though he chose to defer the application of it till the ap- 
proach of death had removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. 
The bishops whom he summoned in his last illness to the palace of 
Nicomedia were edified by the fervour with which he requested and 
received the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn protestation that 
the remainder of his life should be worthy of a disdple of Christ, and 
by his humble refusal to wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte. The example and re- 
putation of Constantine seemed to countenance the delay of baptism. "^^ 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe that the innocent blood 
which they might shed in a long reign would instantiy be washed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse of religion dan- 
gerously undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 

^ ZoBunvui, 1. ii. [o. 29] p. 104. For thiB disiiigenuous fidBehood he has deflerred 
and exporienoed the hannest treatment from u\ the eccleaiastioBd writers, except 
Cardinal Baronius (a.d. 324, No. 15-28), who had ocoasion to employ the infidel on 
a particular senrice againat the Arian Euaebius.* 

70 Euaebiua [Vit. Constant.], 1. iy. c. 61, 62, 63. The bishop of Cssarea supposes 
the salvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 



Horn. i. ; compare likewise the sermon of passage of Zosimus, has shown dedsiyely 

Gregory of Nyssa on this subject, and that this malicious wuj of accounting for 

Ch-egory yariamwn. After aU, to those the conversion of Constantine was not an 

who believed in the efficacy of baptism, invention of Zosimus. It appears to have 

what argument could be more conclusive been the current calumny, eagerly adopted 

than the danger of dying without it f and propagated by the exasperated Pagau 

Ont. xl. — ^M. party.— M. See also Lasaulx, Der Unton 

* Heyne, in a valuable note on this gang dee HeUenismus, p. 37p seq, " 
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'file gratitude of the church has exalted the yirtues and excused 
the failings of a generous patron, who seated Christianity p^^^,^ 
on the tlm>ue of the Roman world ; and the Greeks, who SouSu^ 
celebrate the festival of tlie Imperial saint, seldom mention the 
name of Constantino without adding the title of equal to the ApogtlesJ^ 
Such a comparison, if it alludes to the character of those divine mis- 
sionaries, must be imputed to the extravagance of impious flattery. 
But if the parallel is confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantino might perhaps equal 
that of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration he 
removed the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the 
jnrogress of Christianity; and its active and numerous ministers 
received a free permission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
the salutary truths of revelation by every argument whidi could affect 
the reason or piety of mankind. The exact balance of tiie two reli- 
gions continued but a moment ; and the piercing eye of ambition and 
avarice soon discovered that the profedsion of Christianity might con- 
tribute to the interest of the present, as well as of a future life.^' 
The hopes of wealth and honours, the example of an emperor, his 
exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the 
venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apartments of a 
palace. The cities which signalized a forward zeal by the voluntary 
destruction of their temples were distinguished by municipal privi- 
leges and rewarded with popular donatives ; and the new capital of 
the East gloried in the singular advantage that Constantinople was 
never pro&ncd by the worship of idols. ^' As the lower ranks of 
society are governed by imitation, tiie conversion of those who pos- 
sessed any eminence of birtii, of power, or of riches, was soon followed 
by dependent multitudes.''^ The salvation of the common people 

^ See l^emont. Hist, dee Empereura, torn. iy. p. 429. The Greeks, the Riusiaus, 
and, in tiie darker ages, the Latms themselves, have been desirous of placing Con- 
stantine in the oatalogne of saints. 

^ See the third and fourth books of his life. He was accustomed to say that, 
whether Christ was preached in pretence or in truth, he should stiU rejoice (1. iii. 
c. 58).' 

" M. do Tillemont (Hist, dee Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 374, 616) has defended with 
strength and spirit the virgin purity of Constantinople against some malevolent insi- 
nuations of the Pagan Zosunus. 

^ The author of the Histoire Politique et Fhilosophique des deux Indes (torn. i. 
p. 9) condemns a law of Constantine which gave freedom to aU the slaves who should 
embrace Christianitv. The emperor did indeed publish a law which restrained tJie 
Jews from drcumcxsiug, perhaps from keeping, any Christian slaves (see Euseb. in 
Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 27, and Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit. ix., with Godefro/s Com- 



* This is rather a strained inference salutary doctrine even by this means, and 

fit>m the words of Eusebins, who merely ail but saying, in the words of Paxil, 

•ays that he gave much to relieve the "whether through opportunity or through 

poor, inviting and enticing men tc the truth, let Christ be preaGhed.*^ ^ 
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was purehaaed at an easy rate, if it be true tliat, in one year, twelve 
thousand men were baptized at Borne, besides a proportionable num- 
ber of women and diUdren, and that a white garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, bad been promised by the emperor to every convert^* 
The powerful influence of Constantino was not drcumscribed by the 
narrow limits of his life or of his dominions. The education which 
he bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to the empire a race of 
princes whose faith was still more lively and oncere, as Uiey imbibed, 
in their earliest infiuM^, the spirit, or at least tlie doctrine, of Chris- 
tianity. War and commerce had spread the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel beyond the confines of the Roman provinces ; and the barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to 
esteem a religion which had been so lately embraced by the greatest 
monarch and the most civiUzed nation of the globe.^* The Goths 
and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of Rome, revered the 
cross which glittered at the head of the lemons, and their fierce 
countrymen received at the same time the lessons of faith and of 
humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia* worshipped the God of 
their protector ; and their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians^ soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection 

mentary, torn. ▼!. p. 247). But tliUi imperfect ezoeptioii related only to the Jews; 
and the great body of alayes, who were the property of Christiazi or !nigan masten^ 
could not improve their temporal condition by changing their religion. I am ignorant 
by what guides the Abb4 Riwnal was doecdved, as Utd total absoioe of quotations is 
the unpardonable blemish of his entertaining history. 

^ See Acta S^ SUYestri, and Hist. Ecoles. Kio^or. Callist. I. vii. c. 34, ap. Baro- 
nium AnnaL Ecoles. a.d. 324, No. 67, 74. Such erldence is contemptible enough ; 
but these droumstanoes are in themselyes so probable, that the learned Dr. HoweU 
(History of the World, vol. iii p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt them. 

** The conversion of the barbarians under the reign of Constantine is celebrated by 
the ecclesiBstical historians (see Sosomen, 1. iL c. 6, and Theodorot, L i. c. 23, 24). 
But Rufinus, the Latin translator of Eusebius, deserves to be considered as an original 
authority. His infurmation was curiously collected from one of the companions of 
the Apostle of Ethiopia, and from Bacunus, an Iberian prince, who was count of the 
domestics. Fkther Mamachi has given an ample compilation on the prograes of 
Christianity, in the first and second volumes of ms great out imperfect work. 

* According to the Georgian chronicles, truth. — " Instead of tiiiuntiunmg that ttie 

Iberia ((Georgia) was converted by t>he conversion of Armenia ¥ras not attempted 

virgin Nino, who efiiacted an extraordinary with any degree of success till the soeptro 

cure on the' wife of the king, Mihmu. was in the hands of an orthodox em- 

The temple of the god Aramast or Armas, peror, I ought to have said that the 

not tu from the ci^pitol Mtskhitha, was seeds of the ndUi were deeply sown during 

destroyed, and the cross erected in its the season of the last and greatest perse- 

nlace. Le Beau, L 292, with St. Martin's cution, that many Roman ezUes might 

Notes. assist the labours of Qrssory, and that 

St. Martin has likewise clearly shown the renowned Tiridates, the hero of the 

(Addition to Le Beau, i. 291) that Ar- East, may ^»pute with Constantine the 

menia was the first nation which em- honour of being the first sovereign who 

braced Christianit^r (Addition to Le Beau, embraced the Christian religion." Yindi- 

L 76, and M^moires sur TArm^nie, i. c^tioii. Wao. Works, iv. 577.— M. 
805). (Hbboit himself suspected this 
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With their Romui brethren. The Christians of Persia were suspected, 
in time of war, of preferring their religion to their country ; but as 
long as peace submsted between the two empires, the persecuting 
spirit of the Magi was effectually restrained by the interposition of 
Constantino.''^ The rays of the Gospel illuminated the coast of 
India. The colonics of Jews who had penetrated into Arabia and 
iEthiopia''^ opposed the progress of Christianity ; but the labour of 
the missionaries was in some measure facilitated by a previous know- 
ledge of the Mosaic revelataon; and Abyssinia still reveres the 
memory of Frumentius,* who, in the time of Constantino, devoted 
his life to the conversion of those sequestered regions. Under the 
reign of his son Constantius, Theophilus, ''^ who was himself of 
Indian extraction, was invested with the double character of ambas- 
sador and bishop. * He embarked on the Red Sea with two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, whidi were sent by the 
emperor to the prince of the Sabseans, or Homerites. Theophilus 
was intrusted with many other useful or curious presents, which 
might raise the admiration and conciliate the friendship of the bar- 
barians; and he successfully employed several years in a pastoral 
visit to the churches of the torrid zone,^ 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was displayed in the 
important and dangerous change of the national religion. The ^^ 
terrors of a militaiy force silenced the faint and unsupported the iMUonai 
murmurs of tlie Pagans, and there was reason to expect that ^ 
the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, as well as people, would 
be the result of conscience and gratitude. It was long since established 
as a fundamental maxim of the Roman constitution, that every rank of 

^ See in Eveebiua (in Vii. Constani. L iv. c. 9, sqqj) the preanog and pathetic 
epiatle of Conetantine in fkyonr of his Christian breUiren of Peraa. 

^ See Basna^, Hist, dea Jtdfs, torn. yii. p. 182, torn. Tiii. p. 333, torn. ix. p. 810. 
^le cnriona diligence of this writer punues the Jewish exiles to the extremitiee of 
theg^be. 

* niepphilus had been giyen in his infancy as a hoeinge ^7 his conn^rvmen of the 
Isle of Di^ and was edncated Vy the Romans in learning and piety. The Maldives, 
at which Male, or Dioa, may be the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2000 minute 
islsads in the Indian Ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the Mal- 
diTeSy bat they are described in the two Mahometan trayellers of the ninth century, 
published by Kenaudot^ Qecffraph. Nnbiensis, p. 30, 31. ITHerbelot^ Biblioth^ne 
Oriootale, p. 704. Hist. GMnende des Voyages, torn, yiii.^ 

" Fhilcstoighis, L iii o. 4, 5, 6, with Qodefroy's learned observations. The his- 
torioal nanative is soon lost in an inquiry concerning the seat of Paradise^ strange 
mottsterSy qbc. 

* Abbs fUlama, or EVemonatos, is Theophilus was bom in the island of 
mentioned in the Tareek Neaashti, or Dahlak, in the Arabian Gulf. His cm- 
Chronicle of the Kings of Abyssinia, bassy was to Abyssinia rather thao to 
Salt's Travels, vol. ii. p. 464. — ^M. India. Letronne, Matdriaux pour I'Hist. 

^ See the dissertation of M. Letronno du Christianisme en Egypte, ludie, et 
OB ibis question. He conceives that Abyninie. Paris, 1832. 3nl Dissert.— M. 
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cntizenj waB alike subject to the laws, and that the care of religion 
was the right as well as duty of the ciril magistrate. Constantine and 
his successors could not easily persuade themselves that they had 
forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Imperial prerogatives, 
or that they were incapable of giving laws to a reli^on which they 
had protected and embraced. The emperors still continued to exer- 
cise a supreme jurisdiction over the ecdesiastical order; and the 

sixteenth book of the Theododan code represents, under a 

variety of titles, the authority which they assumed in the 
government of the catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers,^ which 

had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and 
tblt^MtSif Rome, was introduced and confirmed by the legal establish- 
JJiJSJJ**^ ment of Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff, which, 

from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had always 
been exercised by one of the most eminent of the senators, was at 
length united to the Imperial dignity. The first magistrate of the 
state, as often as he was prompted by superstition or policy, performed 
with his own hands the sacerdotal functions;^' nor was there any 
order of priests, either at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a 
more sacred diaracter among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, which intrusts the ser- 
vice of the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated ministers, 
the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of the 
meanest deacon, was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithful multitude."' The emperor 
might be saluted as the father of his people, but he owed a filial duty 
and reverence to the fathers of the church ; and the same marks of 
respect which Constantine had paid to the persons of saints and con- 
fessors were soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal order."^ A 

'* See the epistle of Osius, ap. AthanaBium, vol. L p. 840. The pubUc remon- 
■trance which Omus wu foroed to addrem to the son contained tiie same principles 
of ecclesiastical and dTil govemniont which he had secretly instiUed into the mind 
of the father. 

** M. de la Bastie (M^moires de 1* Academic des Inscriptions, torn. xv. p. 38-61) has 
evidently proved that Au^;nstus and his suooessors exercised in person aU the sacred 
functions of pontifez maximtis, or high priest, of the Roman empire. 

>> Somethmg of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the church of Con- 
stantinople; but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theodosius to retire below the rails, 
and taught him to know the difference between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, 
1. V. c. 18. 

** At the table of the emperor Hazimus, Martin, bishop of Tours, received the cup 
from an attendant, and gave it to the presbyter his companion, before he allowed the 
emperor to drink; the empress waited on Martin at table. Bulpicius Severus, in Vit. 
go Martin, e. 23« and Dialogue ii. 7. Tet it may be doubted whether these extraor- 
dinary oompliments were paid to the bishop or the saint. The honours usually 
granted to tne former character may be seen m Bingham's Antiquities, 1. ii. c. 9, and 
YaloB. ad Theodorot, 1. iv. c. 6. See the haughty ceremonial which Leoutius, bishop 
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secret conflict between the dvil and ecclefflastical jurisdictions embai^ 
rassed the operations of the Roman government ; and a pious emperor 
was alarmed by the guilt and danger of touching with a profane 
hand the ark of the covenant The separation of men into the two 
orders of the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, Csimiliar to many 
uations of antiquity ; and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, 
of Judea, of Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a 
celestial origin the temporal power and possessions which they had 
acquired. These venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of their respective coun- 
tries f^ but the opposition or contempt of the civil power served to 
cement the discipline of the primitive church. The Christians had 
been obliged to elect their own magistrates, to raise and distribute a 
peculiar revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of their republic 
by a code of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the people 
and the practice of tiiree hundred years. When Constantino em- 
braced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society ; and the privileges 
granted or confirmed by that emperor, or by his successors, were 
accepted, not as the precarious favours of the court, but as the just 
and inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered by the spiritual and legal 
jurisdiction of eighteen hundred bishops ;^' of whom one 
thousand were seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the ushopt 
the Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent and chriagm 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been variously *"'*'°^ 
and acddentally decided by the zeal and success of the first mission- 
aries, by the wishes of the people, and by the propagation of the 
GospeL Episcopal churches were closely planted along the banks of 
the Nile, on the searcoast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
through the southern provinces of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and 
Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and 
delegated their rural sufiragans to execute the subordinate duties 
of the pastoral office.^'' A Christian diocese might be spread over 

of Tripoli, impofled on the emprew. TUlemont, Hist, des Empereurs^ torn. iv. p. 754. 
(FairaB Apostol. torn. ii. p. 179.) 

** Plutarch, in his treatise of Lda and Osiris, inforaui us that the kings of E^>t, 
who were not already priests, were initiated, liter their election, into the sacerdotal 
order* 

** The numhers are not ascertained by any andent writer or original catalogue; for 
the partial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively modem. The patient dili< 
gence of Charles a S^ FImIo, of Luke Holstenius, and of Bingham, has laboriously 
i n vest i ga t ed all the episcopcJ sees of the catholic church, which was almost commeu- 
sunito with the Roman empire. The ninth book of the Christian Antiquities is a 
verv accurate map of ecclfwiiwtieal ffeogn^hy. 

•F Oq Hie subject of the rural bishops, or Ckorq>iacopi, who voted in synods, and con* 
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a provinoe, or reduced to a Tillage ; but all the bishops possessed 
an equal and indelible character ; they all derived the same powers 
and privileges from the apostles, from the people, and from the lawa. 
While the civil and mUttary professions were separated by the 
policy of Constantine, a new and perpetual order of eeelesiiutical 
nunisters, always respectable, sometimes dangerous, was established 
in the church and state. The important review of their station and 
attributes may be distributed under the following heads : I. Popular 
election. II. Ordination of the clergy. IIL Property. IV. Civil 
jurisdiction. V. Spiritual censures. VI. Exerdse of public oratory. 
VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 

I. The freedom of elections subsisted long after the legal establish- 
I. Eieotton niout of Christianity,®^ and the subjects of Rome enjoyed 
ofiiiihopt. ^ ^g chureh tiie privilege which they had lost in the 
republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were bound to obey. 
As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metropolitan issued 
a commission to one of his sufiragans to administer the vacant see, 
and prepare, witiiin a limited time, the future election The right 
of voting was vested in the inferior clergy, who were best qualified 
to judge of the merit of the candidates ; in the senators or nobles 
of the city, all tiiose who were distinguished by their rank or 
property ; and finally in the whole body of the people, who on the 
appointed day flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts 
of the diocese,®* and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous acda* 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipline. These 
acclamations might accidentally fix on the head of the most deserving 
competitor, of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or some 

ferred the minor orders, see Thomassin, Discipline de VEglise, torn. i. p. 447, &c., 
and Chardon, Hist, des Saoremens, torn. v. p. 395, &c. Thejr do not appear till tiie 
fourth century; and this equiyocal character, which hod excited the jeJBlousy of the 
prelates, was abolished before the end of the tenth, both in the East and the West. 

* Thomassin (Discipline de I'Eglise, torn. ii. 1. ii. o. 1-S, p. 673-721) has copiously 
treated of the election of bishops during the five first centuries, both in the East and 
in the West; but he shows a very partial bias in favour of the episcopal aristocracy. 
Bingham (1. iv« o. 2) is moderate; and Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, torn. v. p. 108- 
128) is very clear and concise.* 

* Incredibilis multitude, non solum ex eo oppido (Tours), sed etiam ex vicinis 
iirbibus ad suffragia ferenda convenerat^ Sec, Sulpidus Severus, in Vitb Martin, c. 7. 
The council of Laodicea (canon xiii.) jprohibits mobe and tumults; and Justinian con- 
fines the right of election to the nobility. Novell, cxxiii. 1. 

* This freedom was extremely limited, altogether free. The bishop proposed to 
and soon annihilated : already, from the his parishioners the candidate whom h» 
t&ird century, the deacons were no longer had chosen, and they were permitted to 
nominated by the members of the com- make such oljections as nu^^t be sng^ 
munity, but bv the bishops. Althou|^ it gested by his conduct and morals (Si. 
appears, hj the letters of Ch^ttiau, that Cyprian, Ep. 33). Ther lost this last 
even in his time no priest could be elected rignt towaraa the middle of the fourth, 
without the oonsent of the community oentozy.- 
f £p. 68), that election was fiw from bsing 
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layman conspicuous for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 
was solicited, especially in the great and opulent cities of the empire, 
as a temporal rather than as a spiritual dignity. The interested 
yiewsy the selfish and angry passions, the arta of perfidy and dissimu- 
lation, the secret corruption, the open and even bloody violence 
which had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the com- 
monwealths of Greece and Borne, too often influenced the choice of 
the successors of the apostles. While one of the candidates boasted 
the honours of his &mily, a second allured his judges by the deli- 
cacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty than his rivals, 
ofiered to share the plunder of the church among the accomplices of 
bis sacrile^ous hopes.*® The civil as well as ecdesiastical laws 
attempted to exclude the populace from this solemn and important 
transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several 
episcopal qualifications of age, station, &a, restrained in some mea- 
sure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The authority of the 
provincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant church to 
consecrate the choice of the people, was interposed to moderate their 
passions and to correct their mistakes. The bishops coidd refuse to 
ordain an unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending factions 
sometimes accepted their impartial mediation. The submission or 
the resistance of the clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were insensibly converted into positive 
laws and provincial customs :*^ but it was everywhere admitted, as a 
fundamental maxim of reli^ous policy, that no bishop could be 
imposed on an orthodox church wiUiout the consent of its members. 
The emperors, as the guardians of the public peace, and as the first 
citizens of Bome and Constantinople, might effectually declare their 
vnshes in the choice of a primate ; but those absolute monarchs 
respected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections, and, while they dis- 
tributed and resumed the honours of the state and army, they 
alloiied eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates to receive their 
important offices from the free sufBrages of the people.*' It was 

"* The edstles of SidonixiB ApoUinariB (iv. 25, vii. 5, 9) exhibit some of the scandalB 
of the GaUican diureh; and Gaul wbb less polished and less corrupt than the East. 

** A compromiBe was sometimes introduoed by law or by consent; either the bishops 
or the people chose one of tiie three candidates who had been named hj the other 
party. 

" AU the examples quoted by Thomassin (Discipline de I'Eglise, torn, ii 1. ii c. vi. 
p. 704-714) smear to be extraordinary acts of power, and even of oppression. The 
oonfirmation of the biahop of Alexandria is mentioned by Philostoiigias as a more 
regular proceeding (Hist. Ecdee. 1. ii. 1 1).* 

* The statement of Planck is more con- of the larger churches, particularly those 
flkstent with history :~" From the middle of the Imperial residence, were almost 
of the fourth century, the bishops of some always chosen under the inAuence of the 
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agreeable to the dictates of justice that these magi&trates should not 
desert an honourable station from which they could not be remoyed ; 
but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without much successy to 
enforce the residence, and to prevent the translation, of bishops. The 
discipline of the West was indeed less relaxed than that of the East ; 
but the same passions which made those regulations necessary ren* 
dered them ineffectual The reproaches which angry prelates have 
so vehemently urged agiunst each other serve only to expose their 
common guilt and their mutual indiscretion. 
IL The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spirittAol generation, 

and this extraordinary privilege might compensate, in some 
tioaorth* degree, for the painful celibacy*' whidi was imposed as a 

virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive obligation. 
The religions of antiquity, which established a separate order of 
priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpetual 
service of the gods.*^ Such institutions were founded for possession 
rather than conquest The children of the priests enjoyed, with 
proud and indolent security, their sacred inheritance ; and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the plea»ires, and the 
endearments of domestic life. But the Christian sanctuary was open 
to every ambitious candidate who aspired to its heavenly promises or 
temporal possessions. The office of priests, like that of soldiers or 
magistrate was strenuously exercised by those men whose temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, or who had been selected by a discerning bishop as the best 
4)ualified to promote the glory and interest of the church. The 
bishops *^ (till the abuse was restrained by the prudence of the laws) 

** The celibacy of the clergy during the first five or six centuries is a subject of 
discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been very diligently examined. See 
in particular Thomassin, Discipline de I'Eglise, torn. L 1. ii. c. &. Ixi. p. 886-902; and 
Bingham's Antiquities, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned but piu:tial critics one 
half of the truth is produced, and the other is concealed.* 

** Diodorus Sicnlus attests and approves the hereditaxr succession of the priesthood 
among the E^gyptians, the Chaldeaus, and the Indians (f. i. [c. 73] p. 84, 1. it [o. 29 
and 40] p. 142, 153, edit. Wesseling). The Magi are described by Ammianus as a 
very numerous iiunily: "Per saecula multa ad pncsens imft eftdemque prosapiA mul- 
*' titudo creata^ Beorum cultibus dedicatur*' (zziiL 6). Ausonius celebrates the 
Stirps Druidartan (De Professorib. Burdigal. iv. [7p; but we may infer from the 
remark of Cossar (Bell. Gall. vi. 13), that in the Celtic hierarchy some room was left 
for choice uid emulation. 

^ The subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c., of the clex^, is labo- 
riously discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de I'E^lise, tom. ii. p. 1-83) and Bingham 



court, and often directly and immediately the monks, and the monks, or the spirit of 

nominated by the emperor." Planck, Qe- monkery, the celibacy of the clergy, 

schichte der Christlich'kirchlichen Geisell- Planck likewise observes, that from uie 

schafks-verfassung, vol. i. p. 263. — M. history of Eusebius alone names of married 

* Compare Planck (vol. i. p. 348). This bishops and presbyters may be adduced by 

ctntiry, the thiixl, first brought forth dozens. — M. 
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might constra^ the reluctant and protect the Stressed, and the im 
position of hands for ever bestowed some of the most valuable privi- 
leges of civil society. The whole body of the catholic clergy, more 
numerottSy perhaps, than the legions, was exempted * by the emperors 
from all service, private or public, all municipal offices, and all 
personal taxes and contributions, which prered on their fellow 
citizens with intolerable weight ; and the duties of their holy profea* 
sion were accepted as a full discharge of their obligations to the 
republia'* Eaich bishop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right 
to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he ordained ; the clergy 
of each episcopal church, with its dependent parishes, formed a 
regular and permanent society; and the cathedrals of Constan- 
tinople *^ and Carthage '^ maintained their peculiar establishment of 
five hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks** and numbers 
were insensibly multiplied by the superstition of the times, which 
introduced into the diurch the splendid ceremonies of a Jewish or 
Pagan temple ; and a long train of priests, deacons, sub-deaoons, 
aoolythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and dooriLcepers contributed, in 

(in the 4th book of his AntiquitlM, more especially the 4th, 6th, and 7ih chapters). 
When tho brother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, the deacons forcibly stopped 
his month, lest he should make a solemn protestation which might inralidate the 
holy rites. 

" The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the Christian emperors, 
is contained in the 16th book of the Theodosian code; and is illustrated with tolerable 
candour by the learned Godefroy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudioes 
of a civilian and a protestant. 

^ Justinian. NoyeU. dii. Sixty presbyters or priests, one hundred deacons, forty 
deaconesses, ninety sub-deaoons, one hundred and ten readers, twenty -fiye dumters, 
and one hundred doorkeepers; in aU, five hundred and twenty-five. This moderate 
number was fixed by the emperor to relieve the distress of the church, which had 
been involved iu deot and usury by the expense of a much higher establishment. 

** UniversuB dents eoclesiae Carthaginiensis . . . fere gumgenti vel amplius; inter 
qnoe quampluximi erant lectores infemtuli. Victor Yitensis, de Persecut. Vandal, v. 9, 
p. 78, edit. Ruinart. This remnant of a more prosperous state still subsisted under 
the oppression of the Vandals. 

" The number of seven orders has been fixed in the Latin church, exclusive of the 
opiseopol character. But the four inferior ranks, the minor orders, are now reduced 
to empty and useless titles. 

* This exemption was very much U- curiales) from embracing the ecclesiastical 

mited. The mimidpol offices were of two profession, and the bishops from admitting 

kinds; the one attached to the individual new ecclesiastics before a place should be 

in his character of inhabitant, the other in vacant by the death of the occupant 

that of proprietor. Constantine had ex- (Qodefroy ad Cod. Theod. 1. xuL tit. i. de 

empted ecdeeiflstics from offices of the Uecur.). Valentinian the First, by a re* 

first description. (Cod. Theod. xvi. tit. ii. script stiU more general, enacted that no 

1^. 1, 2; Eusebius, Hist. Rocles. 1. x. c. 7.) rich citizen should obtain a situation in 

They sought also to be exempted from the church (De Episc. 1. Ixvii.). He also 

those of the second (munera patrimo- enacted that ecclosbstics, who wished to 

niorum). The rich, to obtain this pri- be exempt from offices which they were 

vilegd, obtained subordinate situatious bound to disohaige as proprietors, should 

among the dergy. Constantine {published be obliged to give up their property to 

in 320 an edicts b^ which he prohibited their relations. Cod. Theodoe. 1. xii. tit. 

the man opulent citizens (decuriones and i. leg. 49. — G. 
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their respective stationai to swell the pomp and hannonj of religious 
worship. The dericsl name and privilege were extended to many 
pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the ecclesiastical throne.^^ 
Six hundred parabdanij or adventurers, visited the flick at Alexan* 
dria ; eleven hundred eopiaJUBj or gravediggers, buried the dead at 
Constantinople ; and the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the £ace of the Christian world. 
III. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the peace 

of the church.^^^ The Chrislians not only recovered the 
1!d1 11^^' lauds and houses of which they had been stripped by the 

persecuting laws of Diodetiau, but they acquu«d a perfect 
title to all the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by the 
connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christiani^ became the 
religion of the emperor and the empire, the national dergy might 
claim a decent and honourable maintenance : and the payment of 
an annual tax might have delivered the people from ^e more 
oppressive tribute which superstition imposes on her votaries. But 
as the wants and expenses of the church increased with her pros- 
perity, the ecdesiastical order was still supported and enriched by 

the voluntary oblations of the faithful Eififht years after 

A JK 321* 

the edict of Milan, Constantino granted to all his subjects 
the free and universal permission of bequeathuig their fortunes to 
the holy catholic chdrch;^^' and their devout liberality, whidi 
during their lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a 
profuse stream at the hour of their death. The wealthy Christians 
were encouraged by the example of their sovereign. An absolute 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charitable without 
merit ; and Constantino too easily beUeved that he should purchase 
the favour of Heaven if he maintained the idle at the expense of the 
industrious, and distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic The same messenger who carried over to Africa the head 
of Maxentius might be intrusted with an epistle to Csecilian, bishop 
of Carthage. The emperor acquaints him that the treasurers of 
the province are directed to pay into his hands the sum of three 
thousand foUeSy or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and to obey 

^^ See Cod. Theodos. 1. zvi. tit. ii. log. 42, 43. Gk>defiK>y'B Ck>mxnentary, and the 
EccleAiBstic&l HiBtorv of Alexandria, snow the danger of these pious institutious, 
which often disturbea the peace of that turholent capital. 

^^ The edict of Milan (de M. P. c. 48) acknowled^^, by reoitmg, that there existed 
a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorum, id est, ecdesiamm non homiuom 
singulorum pertinentia. Such a solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must 
have been received in all the tribunals as a maxim of civil law. 

*^ Habeat unusquisque licentiam sanotissimo Catholicte {eccMa) yenerabilique 
concilio, decedens bonorum quod optavit relinquere. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tat. ii. 
1^. 4. This law was published at Rome, a.d. 321, at a time when Constantine might 
foresee the proI«abiliiv of a rupture with the emperor of the East. 
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his farther requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, Nu- 
midia, and Mauritania.^^' The liberality of Constantine increased 
in a just proportion to his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each 
city a regular allowance of com to supply the fiind of ecclesiastical 
charity, and the persons of both sexes who embraced the monastic 
life became the peculiar favourites of their sovereign* The Christian 
temples of'Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c., 
displayed the ostentatious piety of a prince ambitious in a declining 
age to equal the perfect labours of antiquity.^ °^ The form of these 
religious edifices was simple and oblong, though tiiey might some- 
times swell into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into the 
figure of a cross. The timbers were framed for the most part of 
cedars of Libanus ; the roof was covered witii tiles, perhaps of gilt 
brass ; and the walls, the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with 
variegated marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold and silver, 
of silk and gems, were profusely dedicated to the service of the altar, 
and this specious magnificence was supported on the solid and per- 
petual basis of landed property. In the space of two centuries, from 
the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hundred 
diurches of the empire were enriched by the frequent and unalien- 
able gifts of the ''prince and people. An annual income of six 
hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably assigned to the bishops, 
who were placed at an equal distance between riches and poverty,^^^ 
but the standard of their wealth insensibly rose with the dignity 
and opulence of the cities which they governed. An authentic but 
imperfect ^°' rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, and 
farms, which belonged to the three BasiltccB of Rome — St Peter, 
St Paul, and St John Lateran — in the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and the East They produce, berides a reserved rent of oil, linen, 
paper, aromatics, &c, a clear annual revenue of twenty-two tiiousand 
pieces of gold, or twelve tiiousand pounds sterling. In tiie age of 

><» EusebiuB, Hist. Eodes. 1. z. 6, in Yit. Gonatantin. 1. iy. c. 28. He repeatedly 
ozpatiateB on ^e liberality of the Christian hero, which Uie biahop himBelf had an 
opportunity of knowing, and eyen of taating. 

*^ Euaebiua, Hiat. Ecclea. 1. x. c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Cawarea, who studied 
and £^tified the taste of his master, pronounced in public an elaborate description of 
the church of Jerusalem (in Yit. Const. L iv. c. 46). It no longer exists, but he has 
inserted in the Life of Constantine (1. iii. c. 36) a short account of the architecture 
and omamente. He likevrise mentions the church of the Holy Apostles at Constan- 
tinople (1. iv. c. 58). 

*" See Justinian, KoveU. oxxiii 3. The revenue of the patriarchs, and the most 
wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest annual valuation of a bishopric is 
■tated at thirty, and the lowest at ttro, pounds of gold; the medium might be twen at 
sixteen, but these valuations are much below the real value. 

*** See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 324, Ko. 58, 65, 70, 71). Every record which 
comes firom the Yatican is justly suspected; yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and 
authentic colour; and it is at least evident that, if foived, they were forged in # 
period when farms, not kingdoms, were the objects of papal avarice. 

VOL. in. u 
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Constantine and Justinian the bishope no longer possessed, perhaps 
they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting confidence of their clergy 
and people. The ecclesiastical revenues of each diocese were divided 
into four parts, for the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship ; and the 
abuse of this sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly checked. ^^^ 
The patrimony of the church was still subject to all the' public im- 
positions of the state.^^® The clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Thessa- 
lonica, &c., might solicit and obtain some partial exemptions ; but 
the prsmature attempt of the great council of Rimini, which aspired 
to universal freedom, was^- successfiilly resisted by the son of Con- 
stantine.*"* 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tribunal on the ruins of 
IV. civn the civil and common law, have modestly accepted, as the 
jiiriidicumi. gj^ ^f Constantine,"® the independent jurisdiction which 
was the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own industry. But 
the liberality of the Christian emperors had actually endowed them 
with some legal prerogatives which secured and dignified the sacer- 
dotal character."^ 1. Under a despotic government, the bishops 

^ dee Thomaflmn, Ducipline de TEgliBe, torn. iii. 1. ii. c. t^, 14, 15, p. 689-706. 
The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue does not appear to have been esta- 
bliBhod in the time of Ambrose and Chrysostom. Simplicius and Oelasius, who were 
bishops of Rome in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pasioral 
letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the custom of Italy. 

iM Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges, submits with- 
out a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. " Si tributum petit Imperator, non 
** negamus; agri eoclesis solvunt tributum; solvimus qua sunt Cesaris Csesari, & que 
" sunt Dei Deo; tributum CsBsaris est; non negatur." Baronius labours to interpret 
this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (Annal. Ecclee. a.d. 387); but 
the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, are more candidly explained by 
Thomaasin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. 1. i. c. 34, p. 268. 

*^ In Ariminensi synodo super ecclesiarum k dericorum privilegiis tractate habito, 
usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga quie viderentur ad ecclesiam pertinere, a 
public4 funotione cessarent inquietudine desistente; quod nostra videtur dudum 
sanctio repulsisse. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 15. Had the synod of Rimini 
carried this point, such practical merit might have atoned for some speculative 
heresies. 

"® From Eusebius (in Yit. Constant. 1. iv. o. 27) and Sozomen (1. i. c. 9) we are 
assured that the episcopal jurisdiction was extended and confirmed bv Constantine; 
but the forgery of a famous edict, which was never fairly inserted in the Theodosiaa 
Cod^ (see at the end, tom. vi. p. 303), is demonstrated by Qodefroy in the moat satis- 
factory manner. It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, who was a lawver as well as 
a philosopher, should allege this edict of Constantine (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxix. c. 16) 
without intimating any suspicion. 

"1 The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a mist of passion, 
of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest books which have fallen into my 
hands are the Institutes of Canon Law, by the Abb^ de Fleury, and the Civil History 
of Naples, by Qiannone. Their moderation was the efibct of situation as well as of 
temper. Fleury was a French eoclesiastio, who respected the authority of the parlia- 
ments; Qiannone was an Italian lawyer, who dreaded the power of the church. And 
here let me observe that, as the general propositions which I advance are the result 
of many particular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to those modem 
authors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to i^disagreedble 
and disproportioned aiae. 
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alone enjoyed and asserted the inestimable priyilege of being tried 
only by their peen ; and even in a capital accusation, a synod of 
their bre^en were the sole judges of their guilt or innocence. Such 
a tribunal, unless it was inflamed by personal resentment or reli- 
gious discord, might be &Yourable, or even partial, to the sacerdotal 
order : but Constantino was satisfied ^^' that secret impunity would 
be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene council was 
edified by his public declaration, that, if he surprised a bishop in the 
act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial mantie over the episcopal 
sinner. 8. The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a 
privilege and a restraint of the ecclesdastical order, whose civil 
causes were decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a secular 
judge. Their venial ofiences were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which the 
tenderness of youth may endure from its pairents or instructors was 
inflicted by the temperate severity of the bishops But if the clergy 
were guil^ of any crime which could not be sufficiently expiated by 
their degradation from an honourable and beneficial profession, the 
Roman magistrate drew the sword of justice, without any regard to 
ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitration of tiie bishops was 
ratified by a positive law ; and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity had 
hitherto depended on the consent of the parties. The conversion of 
the magistrates themselves, and of the whole empire, might gradually 
remove the fears and scruples of the Christians. But they still 
resorted to the tribunal of the bishops, whose abilities and integrity 
they esteemed; and the venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction 
of complaining that his spiritual functions were perpetually inter- 
rupted by the invidious labour of deciding the claim or the pos- 
session of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. The ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to the 
precincts of consecrated ground.^ ^^ The fugitive, and even guilty, 
suppliants were permitted to implore either the justice or the mercy 
of the Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of despotism was 
suspended by the mild interposition of the church, and the lives or 
fortunes of the most eminent subjects might be protected by the 
mediation of the bishop. 

"' Tillemont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, &o., the sentiments and lan- 
guage of Constantine. M^m. Eccl^. torn. ill. p 749, 750. 

"» See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Era Pholo (tom. iv. 
p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent discourse on the origin, claims, abuses, and limits 
of sanctuaries. He justly observes that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteeo 
or twenty asyh or sanctuaries; a number which at present may be found in Itaij 
urithin the walls of a single city. 

P2 
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V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of his 
7. spHtoAi people. The discipline of penance was digested into a 
""**"■• system of canonical jurisprudence,"* which accurately 
defined the duty of private or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment It was impos* 
sible to execute this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontiff, who 
punished the obscure sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous 
vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate : but it was impossible 
to arraign the conduct of the ma^strate without controlling the 
administration of civil government Some considerations of religion, 
or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors from 
the zeal or resentment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured and 
excommunicated the subordinate tyrants who were not invested with 
the majesty of the purple. St Athanasius excommunicated one of 
the ministers of Egypt, and the interdict which he pronounced of 
fire and water was solemnly transmitted to the churches of Cappa- 
docia.^*^ Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent Syneaus, one of the descendants of Hercules,**^ filled 
the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene,^*^ 
and the philosophic bishop supported with dignity the character 
which he had assumed with reluctance."* He vanquished the 

"^ The penitential jurispradence wu oontiniuJly improved by the canons of the 
councils. But as many cases were still left to the discretion of the bishops, they 
occasionally published, after the example of the Roman praetor, the rules of diiscipline 
which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century, 
tliose of BasU the Great were the most celebrated. They are inserted in the Pandects 
of Beveridge (tom. ii. p. 47-151), and are translated by Chardon, Hist, des Sacre- 
mens, tom. iv. p. 219-277. 

^^ Basil. Epistol. zlviL in Haronius (Annal. Eocles. jud. 370, No. 91), who declares 
that he purposely relates it to convince governors that Uiey were not exempt from a 
sentence of excommunication. In his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the 
thunders of the Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theologians of the Gallican church. 

"* The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the first Doric king of 
Sparta, and zdb fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was inscribed in the public 
registers of Cyrene, a Lacedaemonian colony. (Synes. Epist. Ivii. p. 197, edit. Petav.) 
Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seventeen hundivd years, without adding the 
royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history of mankind. 

"7 Synesius (de Regno, p. 2 [ed. Par. 16121) pathetically deplores the £edlen and 
ruined state of Cyrene, 9^)ut 'EXXnvif, ^takasif nma na) r«/»p0v, mmi U m^jI /j^if ««^ frAxmi 
r«^r, fVf winn not namfnt, ttai fi,iya I^iiVm?. Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the 
westward of Cyrene, assumed the metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper 
Libya, which were afterwards transflBrred to Sozusa. See Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 67, 
68, 732. Cellarius Gleograph. tom. ii. part ii. p. 72, 74. Carolus a S*^ Paulo, Qeograph. 
Sacra, p. 273. I^An^e, G^graphie Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 43, 44. Mdmoires de 
I'Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii. p. 363-391. 

*'* Synesius had previously represented his own disqualificationB (Epist. cv. p. 246- 
250). He loved profane studies and profane sports; he was incapable of supporting 
a life of celibacy; he disbelieved the resurrection; and he refused to preach /a6/<fa 
to the people, unless he might be permitted to phihsophiu at home. Theopnilus, 
primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary compromise. Ses 
tlifl Life of Synesius in TiUemont, M^m. EccUs. tom. xii. p. 499-5&4. 
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monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, who abused the au- 
thority of a venal office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, 
and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that^of sacrilege.^ ^' After 
a fruitless attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict the last sentence of 
eodenastical justice,^ ^ which devotes Andronicus, with his associates 
and iiieir families^ to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The im- 
penitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more 
destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived 
of the name and privUeges of Christians, of the participation of the 
sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. The bishop exhorts the 
clergy, the magistrates, and the people to renounce all society with 
the enemies of Christ, to exclude them from their houses and tables, 
and to refuse them the common offices of life, and the decent rites of 
burial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as she 
may appear, addresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world ; and the profane who reject her decrees will be involved 
in the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his impious followers. 
These spiritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous application to 
the Byzantine court ; the trembling president implored the mercy of 
the diurch, and the descendant of Ilercules enjoyed the satisfaction 
of raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground. ^^^ Such principles 
and such examples insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman 
pontifis, who have trampled on ihe necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has experienced the efiects of rude 
or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, „, ^ 

1/. . Ill .-I ..«VI. Freedom 

the firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communication of of pubuc 
the prevailing impulse ; and each hearer is affected by his 
own passions and by those of the surrounding multitude. The ruin 
of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues of Athens and the 
tribunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching, which seems to consti- 
tute a considerable part of Christian devotion, had not been intro- 
duced into the temples of antiquity ; and the ears of monarchs were 
never invaded by the harsh sound of popular eloquence till the 
pulpits of the empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed 



"'See the invective of Syneeiufl, Epist. Ivii. p. 191-201. The promotion of An- 
dronicoB was illegal, since he was a native of Berenice, in the same province. The 
instruments of tortures are curiously specified — the tra^rn^uvf or press, the %aMT»\n4^ 
the w^$^fmCnj the ^tvXdCtt, the t^rdy^a, and the ^^uXt^r^ipttf^ that variously preaaed or 
distended the fingers, the feet, the nose, the eara, and the lips of the victmis. 

"^ The sentence of ezoonmiimication is expreased in a rhetorical style. (Synesius, 
Epist. Iviii. p. 201-203.) The method of involving whole families, though somewhat 
unjust, was improved into national interdicts. 

^*^ See Synesius, Epist. zlvii. p. 186, 187; Epist. Izxii. p. 218, 219 ; Epist Izxzix 
p 230, 231. 
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Bome adyantagea unknown to their proSsaie predecessors.' '* The 
arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were mstantly opposed, with 
equal armSy by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the cause of 
truth and reason might derive an accidental support firom the conflict 
of hostile passiona The bishop, or some distinguished presbyter to 
whom he cautiously delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, 
without the danger of interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared and subdued by the awful cere- 
monies of reli^on. Such was the strict subordination of the catholic 
church, that the same concerted sounds might issue at once from an 
hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were tuned^*^ by the 
master-hand of the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The design of 
this institution was laudable, but the fruits were not always salutary. 
The preachers recommended the practice of the social duties ; but 
they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to the 
individual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable exhortations 
betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted to manage 
the wealth of the faithful for the benefit of the poor. The most sub- 
lime representations of the attributes and laws of tiie Deity were 
sullied by an idle mixture of metaphyseal subtieties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles : and tiiey expatiated, with the most fervent 
zeal, on the religious merit of hating the adversaries and obeying 
the ministers of the church. When the public peace was distracted 
by heresy and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of dis- 
cord, and perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their congre- 
gations were perplexed by mystery, their passions were inflamed by 
invectives ; and they rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch 
or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict martyrdom. The 
corruption of taste and language is strongly marked in the vehement 
declamations of the Latin bishops ; but the compositions of Grogory 
and Chrysostom have been compared with the most splendid models 
of Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.*'* 

VII. The representatives of the Christian republic were regularly 
assembled in the spring and autumn of each year ; and these sjmods 
diffused tiie spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legblation through 

i» See Thomasrin pisd^Iine de r£;gliBe, torn. ii. 1. iii. c. 83, p. 1761-1770) and 
Bingham (Antiquities, vol. i. 1. xiv. c. 4, p. 688-717). Preaching was considered as 
the most important office of the bishop; but this function was sometimes intrusted 
to such presbyters ns Chrysostom and Augustin. 

*** Queen Mizabeth used this expression and practised this art whenever she wished 
to prepossess the minds of her people in favour of any extraoi'dinaiy measure of 
government. The hostile effects of this muaic were apprehended by her successor, 
and severely felt by his son. " When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," &c. See Heylin's 
life of Archbishop Laud, p. 1 53. 

iM Those modest orators acknowledged that, as they were destitute of the gifi of 
tniittoles, they •ndeavoiired to acquire the arts of eloquence. 
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the hundred and twenty provmces of the Roman world. ^'^ The 
archbishop or metropolitan was empowered by the laws vil ph- 
to summon the suffiragan bishops of his province ; to TJl^ule 
revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare •■■«»»'>"^ 
their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates who were 
elected by the clergy and people to supply the vacancies of the epis- 
copal college. The primates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car- 
thage, and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
jurisdiction, conyened the numerous assembly of their dependent 
bishops. But the convocation of great and extraordinary synods was 
the prerogative of the emperor alone. Whenever the emergencies 
of the church required this decisive measiure, he despatched a peremp- 
tory summons to the bishops or the deputies of each province, with 
an order for the use of post-horaes and a competent allowance for 
the expenses of their journey. At an early period, when 
Constantino was tiie protector rather than tiie proselyte of 
Christianity, he referred the Afiican controversy to the council of 
Aries; in which the bishops of York, of Tl^ves, of Milan, and 
of Carthage, met as friends and bretiiren, to debate in their native 
tongue on the common interest of the Latin or Western church.^'* 
Eleven years afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated 
assembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, 
by their final sentence, the subtie disputes which had arisen in Egypt 
on the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
obeyed the summons of their indulgent master ; tiie ecclesiastics of 
every rank, and sect, and denomination have been computed at two 
thousand and forty-eight persons ;^''' the Greeks appeared in person ; 
and the consent of the Latins was expressed by the legates of the 
Roman pontiff. The session, which lasted about two months, was 
frequentiy honoured by tiie presence of the emperor. Leaving his 
guwls at the door, he seated himself (witii tiie permission of the 
council) on a low stool in the midst of the hall. Constantino listened 
with patience and spoke with modesty ; and while he influenced the 

M* The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh canons, has made 
some fundamental regulations concerning synods, metropolitans, and primates. The 
Kicene canons have been varioufl^ tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, according 
to the interest of the clergy. The Suburbicanan churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to 
the bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of vehement controversy. (See 
Sirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. 1-238.) 

*" We have only thirty-three or forty-seven episcopal subscriptions; but Ado, a 
writer indeed of smaU account, reckons six hundred bishops in the council of Aries. 
Tillemont, M^m. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 422. 

^^ See lillemont, tom. vi p. 915, and Beausobre, Hist, du Manich^isme, tom. i. 
p. 529. The name of bWu>p, which is given by Eutychius to the 2048 ecclesiastics 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 440, vers. Pocock), must be extended &r beyond the limits of an 
orthodox or even episcopal ordination. 
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debatesi he humbly professed that he was the minister, not the judge, 
of the successors of the apostles, who had been established as priests 
and as gods upon earth. ^'® Such profound reverence of an absolute 
monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of his own subjects 
can only be compared to the respect with which the senate had 
been treated by the Roman princes who adopted the policy of 
Augustus. Within the space of fifty years, a philosophic spectator 
of the vidsmtudes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus 
in the senate of Rome, and Constantino in the council of Nice. The 
fathers of the Capitol and those of the church had alike degenerated 
from the virtues of their founders; but as the bishops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opinion, they sustained their dignity with 
more decent pride, and sometimes opposed with a manly spirit the 
wishes of their sovereign. The progress of time and superstition 
erased the memory of the weakness, the pasaon, the ignorance, which 
disgraced these ecclesiastical synods; and the catholic world has 
unanimously submitted^'* to the infallibk decrees of the general 
councils.^*^ 

'* See Euseb. in Yit. Constaatin. L iii. o. 6-21. TUIemont, M&n. BccleaiaBtitiues, 
torn. yi. p. 669-759. 

** SancimuB igitor vioem l^gum obtinere, qu89 a quatuor Sanctis Conciliia .... 
expositsB sunt aut firmate. I^nedictamm enim quatuor nniodonim dogmata sicut 
■anctas Scripturaa et regolas sicut leges obserramus. Justinian, Novell, cxxjci. 
Beveridge (ad Pandect, proleg. p. 2) remarks that the emperors neyer made new lawi 
in eodeeiaatioal matters; and Giannone observes^ in a very different spirit, that thev 
gave a legal sanction to the canons of coundla. Istoria Civile di Napoli, torn. i. 
p. 186. 

*^ See the article CtONCelb in the EncydopWe, torn. iiL p. 668-679, ^tion de 
Luoques. The author, M. le docteur Bouchauc^ has discussed, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Qallican church, the principal i^uestions which, relate to the form and 
constitution of general, national, and provincial councils. The editors (see Preface, 
p. xvi.) have reason to be proud of this article. Those who consult their immfnws 
compilation seldom depart so weU satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Pkrsecution of Hsrbst. — ^Thb Schism of thb Donatibts.— Thb Abian Ceir* 

TBOVEBSY. — ATHANABIUS. — DiBTBAOTED StATB OF THB GhITBOB AND EmFIBB 
UNDBB GOKSTANTINE AND HIS SONS. — TOLBBATION OF PAGANISM. 

Ths grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the memory of 
a prince who indulged their passions and promoted their interest 
Confitantine gave them security, wealth, honours, and revenge ; and 
the support of the orthodox faith was considered as the most sacred 
and important duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, the 
great charter of toleration, had coi^rmed to each individual of the 
Roman world the privilege of choosing and professing his own reli- 
gion. But this inestimable privilege was soon violated : with the 
knowledge of truth the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecution ; 
and the sects which dissented from the catholic church were afflicted 
and oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to dispute his opinions or 
to oppose his commands, were guilty of the most absurd and criminal 
obstinacy ; and that a seasonable application of moderate severities 
might save those unhappy men from the danger of an everlasting 
condemnation. Not a moment was lost in excluding the ministers 
and teachers of the separated congregations from any share of the 
rewards and immunities which the emperor had so liberally bestowed 
on the orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries might still exist under 
the cloud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was immediately 
followed by an edict which announced their total destruction.^ After 
a preamble filled with passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely 
prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, and confiscates their public 
property to the use either of the revenue or of the catholic church. 
The sects agmnst whom the Imperial severity was directed appear to 
have been the adherents of Paul of Samosata ; the Montanists of 
Phrygia, who maintained an enthuiriastic succession of prophecy ; the 
Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy of repentance ; 
the M ardonites and Valentinians, under whose leading banners the 
various Gnostics of Asia and £gypt had insensibly rallied ; and per- 
haps the Manichaeans, who had recently imported from Persia a more 

* EuaebiuB in Yit. ConstanUn. 1. ill. c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 
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artfiil composition of Oriental and Christian theology.' The design 
of extirpating the name, or at least of restraining the progress, of 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and effect Some 
of the penal regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocletian ; 
and this method of conversion was applauded by the same bishops 
who had felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded for the rights of 
humanity. Two immaterial circumstances may serve, however, to 
prove that the mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by the 
spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before Le condemned the Manichaeans 
and their kindred sects, he resolved to make an accurate inquiry into 
the nature of their religious principles. As if he distrusted the im- 
partiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate, whose learning and moderation he 
justly esteemed, and of whose venal character he was probably ignc 
rant' The emperor was soon convinced that he had too hastily 
proscribed the orthodox faith and the exemplary morals of the 
Novatians, who had dissented from the church in some articles of 
discipline which were not perhaps essential to salvation. By a par- 
ticular edict he exempted them from the general penalties of the 
law ;^ allowed them to build a church at Constantinople ; respected 
the miracles of their saints ; invited their bishop, Acesius, to the 
council of Nice ; and gentiy ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect 
by a fiuniliar jest, which from the mouth of a sovereign must have 
been received with applause and gratitude.^ 
The complaints and mutual accusations which assailed the throne 
^^ of Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had 
contxoTenj, Submitted Africa to his victorious arms, were iU adapted 
to edify an unperfect proselyte. He learned with sur- 
prise that the provinces of that great country, from the confines of 
Cyrene to the Columns of Hercules, were distracted with religious 



* After some examination of the variouB opinions of Tillemont, BeauBobre, Lazxlner, 
&€., I am convinced that Manes did not propagate his sect, even in Persia, before the 
year 270. It is strange that a philosophic and foreign heresy should have penetrated 
so rapidly into the African provmces; yet I cannot easily reject the edict of Diocletian 
against the Manichieans, which may be found in Baromus. (Annal. Eocl. jld. 287.) 

* CoDstantinus enim, cum limatius superstitionum quaereret sectas, ManichsBorum 
et similium, &c. Ammian. zv. 13. Strategius, who m)m this commission obtained 
the surname of Muaonumua, was a Christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the 
counts at the council of Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudence. Vales, 
ad locum Ammian. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. zvi. tit. v. leg. 2. As the general law is not inserted in the 
Theodosian Code, it is probable that^ in the year 438, the sects which it had con- 
demned were already ez&ict. 

' Sozomen, 1. i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. These historians have been suspected, 
but I think without reason, of an attachment to the Novatian doctrine. The "smperor 
said to the bishop, ** Acesius, take a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself." most 
of Uie Christian sects have, by turns, borrowed we ladder of Acesius. 
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discord.* The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage, the second in rank and opulence 
of the ecclefflastical thrones of the West. Csedlian and Majorinus 
were the two rival primates of Africa ; and the death of the latter 
soon made room for Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and appa- 
rent virtues, was the firmest support of his party. The advantage 
which Csecilian might claim from the priority of his ordination was 
destroyed by the illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which it had 
been performed, without expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
Numidia. The authority of these bishops, who, to the number of 
seventy, condemned Csecilian, and consecrated Majorinus, is again 
weakened by the infamy of some of their personal characters ; and 
by the female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous pro- 
ceedings, which are imputed to this Numidian council.'' The bishops 
of the contending factions maintained, with equal ardour and obsti- 
nacy, that their adversaries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, 
by the odious crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the officers 
of IModetian. From their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
story of this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred that the late 
persecution had embittered the zeal, without reforming the manners, 
of the African Christians. That divided church was incapable of 
affording an impartial judicature ; the controversy was solemnly tried 
in five successive tribunals^ which were appointed by the emperor ; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the final sentence, 
lasted- above three years. A severe inquisition, which was taken by 
the Praetorian vicar and the proconsul of Africa, the report of two 
episcopal visitors who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
councils of Rome and of Aries, and the supreme judgment of Con- 
stantino himself in his sacred consistory, were all favourable to the 
cause of Caecilian ; and he was unanimously acknowledged by the 
dvil and ecclesiastical powers as the true and lawful primate of 
Africa. The honours and estates of the church were attributed to 

* The best materinlB for this part of eocledastical history may be found in the 
edition of Optatus Milevitanus, published (Fftris, 1700) by M. Dupin, who has enriobed 
it with critical notes, geographical discussions, original records, and an accurate 
abridgment of the whole oontroTersy. M. de TiUemont has bestowed on the Donatists 
the greatest part of a volume (torn. vi. part i.) : and I am indebted to him for an 
ample collection of aU the passages of his favourite St. Augustin which relate to those 
heretics. 

T Schisms igitur illo tempore confusao mulieris iracundia peperit; ambitus nutrivit; 
avaritia roboravit. Optatus, 1. i. c. 1 9. The language of Furpurius is that of a 
furious madman. Diatur te necasse filios sororis tusB duos. Purpurius respondit: 
Putas me terreri It te . . . oocidi; et oocido eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. 
Cfrtensis, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. When Csecilian was invited to an assembly of 
bishope, Purpurius said to his brethren, or rather to his accomplices, '* ||et him come 
hither to receive our imposition of hands, and we wiU break his head by way of 
penance." Optat. I. i. c. 19. 
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his Bufiragan biflhops, and it was not without difficulty that Constan- 
tine was satisfied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the piin* 
cipal leaders of the Donatist faction. As their cause was examined 
with attention, perhaps it was determined with justice. Perhaps their 
complaint was not without foundation, that the credulity of the 
emperor had been abused by the insidious arts of his favourite Osius. 
The influence of falsehood and corruption might procure the con- 
demnation of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. 
Such an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate 
dispute, might be numbered among the transient evils of a despotic 
administration, which are neither folt nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves a place 
sehinnof the "^ history, was productivc of a memorable schism, which 
Dcoutbtfl. afflicted the provinces of Africa above three hundred years, 
and was extinguished only with Christianity itself. The 
inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism animated the Donatists to 
refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose election they disputed, and 
whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from the civil and 
religious communion of mankind, they boldly excommunicated the 
rest of mankind who had embraced Uie impious party of Caecilian, 
and of the Traditors, from whom he derived his pretended ordination. 
They asserted with confidence, and almost with exultation, that the 
Apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all the bishops of Europe 
and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and schism ; and 
that the prerogatives of the catholic church were confined to the 
chosen portion of the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their fidth and discipline. This rigid theory 
was supported by the most uncharitable conduct Whenever they 
acquired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces of the East, 
they carefully repeated the sacred rites of baptism^ and ordination ; 
as tiiey rejected the validity of those which he had already received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a public penance 
before they could be admitted to the communion of the Donatists. 
If they obtained possession of a church which had been used by their 
Catholic adversaries, tiiey purified the unhallowed building with the 
same jealous care which a temple of idols might have required. 
They washed the pavement, scraped the walls^ burnt the altar (which 

* The ooixnoili of Aries, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the wue and moderate 
practice of the church of Rome. The Donatists, however, had the advanta^ of main- 
taining the sentiment of Cyprian, and of a considerable part of the primitive church. 
Vincentius I^inensis (p. 332, ap. Tillemont, M^m. £ccl6i. tom. vi. p. ISS) has ex- 
plained why^e Donatists are eternally burning with the Devil, while St. Cyprian 
reigns in heaven with Jesus Christ. 
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was commonly of wood), melted the consecrated plate, and cast the 
Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every circumstance of ignominy 
which could provoke and perpetuate the animosity of religious fac- 
tions.' Notwithstanding this irrecoucileable aversion, the two parties, 
who were mixed and separated in all the cities of Africa, had the same 
language and manners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith 
and worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the 
empire, the Donatists still maintained in some provinces, particularly 
in Numidia, their superior numbers; and four hundred bishops 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. But the invincible 
spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals : and the bosom 
of their schismatical church was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth 
part of the Donatist bishops followed the independent standard of the 
Maximianists. The narrow and solitary path which their first leaders 
had marked out continued to deviate from the great society of man- 
kind. Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatians could affirm, 
without a blush, that when Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true reli^on preserved only in a few nameless vil- 
lages of the Caesarean Mauritania. ^^ 

The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa; the more 
diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively The Trim. 
penetrated into every part of the Christian world. The trorervj. 
former was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse of free- 
dom ; the latter was a high and mysterious argument, derived from 
the abuse of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to that of 
Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the Romans 
and barbarians were deeply involved in the theological disputes of 
Arianism. The historian may therefore be permitted respectfully to 
withdraw the veil of the sanctuary, and to deduce the progress of 
reason and fiButh, of error and passion, from the school of Plato to the 
decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation or by the 
traditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt," had ven- tiw system 
tured to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity. When BeS!!J* 
he had elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation of ^'**'* *•^• 

" See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanua, p. 91-100. 

*^ TUlemont, M^m. EccldBiaetiques, torn. vi. part i. p. 253. He laughs at their 
partial credulity. He revered AuguBtin, the great doctor of the system of predea- 
tination. 

" Plato iEgyptum peragravit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros et cnlestia aocipe- 
ret. Cicero de Finibus, v. 29. The Egyptians might still preserve the traditional 
creed of the patriarchs. Joeephus has persuaded many of the Christian fathers that 
Plato derived a part of his knowledge from the Jews; but this vain opinion cannot be 
reconciled with the obscure state and unsocial manners of the Jewish people, whose 
scriptures were not accessible to Greek curiosity till more than one hundred yean 
after the death of Plato. See Maraham, Canon. Chron. p. 144. Le Clerc, EpistoL 
Critic, vu. p. 177-194. 
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the first self-existent, necesBary cause of the universe, the Athenian 
gage was incapable of conceiving how the simple unity of his essence 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and succesmve ideas which 
compose the model of the intellectual wwld ; how a Being purely 
incorporeal could execute that perfect model, and mould with a plastic 
hand the rude and independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato to consider the divine 
nature under the threefold modification — of the first cause, the 

reason, or Logo9^ and the soul or spirit of the universe. 

His poetical imagination sometimes fixed and animated 
these metaphysical abstractions ; the three archical or original prin- 
ciples were represented in the Platonic system as three Gods, united 
with each other by a mysterious and inefiable generation ; and the 
Logos was particularly considered under the more accessible character 
of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the Creator and Governor of 
the world. Such appear to have been the secret doctrines which 
were cautiously whispered in the gardens of the Academy; and 
which, according to tlie more recent disciples of Plato, could not Jbe 
perfectly understood till after an assiduous study of thirty years. ^' 
The arms of the Macedonians difiused over Asia and Egypt the 

language and learning of Greece ; and the theological 
tiMMhooiof system of Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps 
Before with somo improvements, in the celebrated school of 
^ Alexandria.^' A numerous colony of Jews had been in- 
vited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle in their new capital^ ^ 
While the bulk of the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and 
pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a few Hebrews, of a 
more liberal spirit, devoted their lives to reli^ous and philosophical 
contemplation.^^ They cultivated with diligence, and embraced with 
ardour, the theological system of the Athenian sage. But their 
national pride would have been mortified by a fair confession of their 
former poverty : and they boldly marked, as the sacred inheritance 
of their ancestors, the gold and jewels which they had so lately stolen 

" The modern giiides who lead me to the knowledge of the Platonic svstem ars 
Cudworth (Intellectual System, p. 568-620), Baanage (Histw dea Juifa, 1. W. c 4, 
p. 53-86), Le Clerc (Epiat. Crit. vii. p. 194-209), and Bnicker (Hiat. Philoeoph. 
torn. L p. 675-706). Aa the learning of these writers was equal, and their intention 
different, an inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their disputes, and oer- 
tainty from their agreement. 

" Brucker, Hiat. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 1349-1357. The Alexandrian school is 
celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii. [p. 794, ed. Caaaub.]) and Ammianus (zziL 16). 

** Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. zii. c. 1, 3. Basnage, Hist, des Juift, 1. vii. o. 7. 

** For the origin of the Jewishphilosophy, see Eusebius, Praeparat. Evangel, viii. 9, 
10. According to Philo, the Tlierapeutoe studied philosophy ; and Brucker has 

{)roved (Hiat. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 787) that they gave the preference to that oi 
*lato. 
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firom their Egyptian masters. One hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, a philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrap ^etan 
the style and sentiments of the school of Plato, was produced ^^^"^ ^^ 
by the Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine 
and valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon.^' A similar 
union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy distinguishes 
the works of Philo, which were composed, for the most part, under 
the reign of Augustus.*'' The material soul of the universe** might 
offend the piety of the Hebrews ; but they applied the character of 
the Logos to the Jehovah of Moses and the patriarchs ; and the Son 
of God was introduced upon earth, under a visible and even human 
appearance, to perform those &.miliar offices which seem incompatible 
with the nature and attributes of the Universal Cause.*' 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of the 
school of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and Revealed by 
Greeks, were insufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious ^j3^^ 
doctrine, which might please, but could not satisfy, a rational ^*^' ^' 
mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone exer- 
cise a lawful dominion over the faith of mankind : and the theology 
of Plato might have been for ever confounded with the philosophical 
visions of the Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum, if the name and 
divine attributes of the Logos had not been confirmed by the celestial 

** See Calmet, Diaseitations sur la Bible, torn. ii. p. 277. The book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon was received by many of the fathers as the work of that monarch; and 
althou^ rejected by the proteetants for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtuned, 
with the r«it of the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent. 

*' The Platoniam of Philo, which was famous to a proyerb, is proved beyond a 
doubt by Le Clerc (Epist. CMt. viii. p. 211-228). Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. It. 
c. 5} has clearly ascertamed that the theological works of Philo were composed before 
the death, and most probably before the birth, of Christ.* In such a time of t^nrlrTiflnf 
the knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors. BuU, Defens. Fid. Nioen. 
s. i. 0. L p. 12. 

** Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet 

Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 562) in Amelius, Porphyry, 
Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a superior spiritual hypercosmian soul of 
the universe. But this double soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, 
as an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

^ Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 1. viii. c. 2, p. 791. Bull, Defens. Fid. 
Nioen. s. i. o. 1, p. 8, 13. This notion, till it was abused by the Aiians, was freely 
adopted in the Christian theology. Tertullian (adv. Prazeam, c. 16) hss a remarkable 
and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature of Qod 
and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes : Scilicet ut hsec de filio Dei non oredenda 
fuisae, si non scripta essent; fortasse non credenda de Patre Hcet scripta.^ 



* Scarcely before the birth of Christ. Diet, of Qreek and Rom. Biogr. vol. iix. 

Philo was one of the ambassadors to p. 310. — S. 

CUigula in a.d. 40; and though he was ^ Tertullian is here arguing against the 

an old man at that time, we cannot place Patripassians; those who asserted that the 

his birth much earlier than b.c. 20. See Father was bom of the Virgin, died, and 

Clinton, Fast. Rom. vol. i. p. 25; Smith's was buried. — M. 
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pen of the last and most sublime of the Evangelists.*^ The Christian 
Revelation, which was consummated under the reign of Nerva, dis* 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that the Logos, who was with 
God from the beginning, and was God, who had made all things, and 
for whom all things had been made, was incarnate in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been bom of a virgin, and suffered 
death on the cros& Besides the general design of fixing on a per- 
petual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed to the evangelic 
theologian a particular intention to confute two opposite heresies, 
rbeEbioo- which disturbed the peace of the primitive church.'' 
DooetM. I. The faith of the Ebionites,*' perhaps of the Nazarenes," 
was gross and imperfect They revered Jesus as the greatest of the 
prophets^ endowed with supernatural virtue and power. They 
ascribed to his person and ta his future reign all the predictions of 
the Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of the promised Messiah.'^ Some of them might confess 
that he was bom of a virgin ; but they obstinately rejected the pre- 
ceding existence and divine perfections of the LogoB^ or Son of God, 
which are so clearly defined in the Gospel of SL John. About fifty 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are mentioned by Justin 
Martyr with less severity than they seem to deserve,** formed a very 
inconsiderable portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostics, 
who were distinguished by the epithet of DoceteSy deviated into the 
contrary extrq^ie ; and betrayed the human, while they asserted the 
divine nature of Christ .Educated in the school of Plato, accustomed 
to the sublime idea of the LogoSf they readily conceived that the 

^ The Platooisia admired the beflpnning of the Gospel of St. John, aa oontaininff aa 
exact tranacript of their own principles. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, x. 29. Ameliua 
apud Cyril, advers. JuUan. 1. viii. p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries the 
Platonists of Alexandria might improTe their Trinity by the secret study of the 
Christian theology. 

*' See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manioh^ame, torn. L p. 377. The Gospel ai>- 
eording to St. John is supposed to haye been published about seventy yean after the 
death of Chxist. 

^ The sentiments of the Ebionites are fiurly stated bv Moeheim (p. 331) and Le 
Clero (Hist. £ccl^. p. 53.5). The Clementines, published among the apostolical 
Fathers, are attributed by the critios to one of these sectaries. 

** Stanch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 2), insist on the ortho- 
doxy of the Nazarenes; which appears leas pure and certain in the eyes of Mosheim 
(p. 330). 

** The humble condition and sufferings of Jesus hare always been a stumbling* 
block to the Jews. " Deus . • . contrariis ooloribus Messiam depinxerat; futurua erat 
" Rex, Judex, Pastor/' &c. See Limborch et Orobio Amica CoUat. p. 8, 19, 53-76, 
192-234. But this obvectiott has obliged the believing ChristianB to lift up their eyes 
to a spiritual and everlBsting kingdom. 

* Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 143, 144. See Le Clero, Hist. Ecd^ 
p. 615. Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 7, and Appendix)^ 
attempt to distort either the sentiments or the words of Justin; but their violent oor> 
reotion of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine editors. 
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brightest .^km^ or Mnairuaion of the Deity, might assume the out- 
ward shape and visible appearances of a mortal 4'' but they vainly 
pretended that the imperfections of matter are incompatible with 
the purity of a celestial substance. While the blood of Christ yet 
smoked on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and 
extravagant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of the 
Virgin,'*! he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the form 
of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed on the senses of his 
enemies, and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of Pilate had 
wasted iheir impotent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed to expire 
on the cross, and, after three days, to rise from the dead.'® 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had bestowed on the funda- 
mental prindple of the theology of Plato encouraged the j,^^,,^ 
learned proselytes of the second and third centuries to Mtnreof 
admire and study the writings of the Athenian sage, ivho 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most surprising disco- 
veries of the Christian revelation. The respectable name of Plato 
was used by the orthodox,*' and abused by the heretics,"^ as the 
common support of truth and error : the authority of his skilfid com- 
mentators and the science of dialectics were employed to justify the 
remote consequences of his opinions, and to supply the discreet silence 
of the inspired writers. The same subtle and profound questions con- 
cerning the nature, the generation, the distinction, and the equality 
of the three divine persons of the mysterious Triads or 2Vm%,'' 

" The AriaoB reproached the orthodox party ^th boirowiag their Trini^ from the 
Valentiiiiaiis and Marcionites. See Beausobre, Hist, dn Manich^iBme, 1. iii. c. 5, 7. 

*' Kon dignum est ex ntero credere Deum, et Deum Christum .... non dignum 
est ut tanta nujestas per aordee et squalorea mulieris transire crodatur. The Qnoetios 
asserted the impurity of matter and of marriage; and they were scandalized by the 
gross interpretationa of Uie fiBkUiers, and even of Augustin himself. See Beausobre, 
tom. iL p. 523. 

* ApoBtolis adhuc in sseculo superstitibus apad Judmon Christi sanguine recente, 
el pKantasma corpus Domini asserebatur. Cotelerius thinks (Patres Apostol. tom. ii. 
p. 24) that those who wiU not allow the DoceUa to have arisen in the time of the 
Apostles may with equal reason deny that the sun shines at noonday. These Docetes, 
who formed the most considerable party among the Qnostics, were so called, because 
ihev granted only a aeemmg body to Christ. 

* Some proo£i of the respect which the Christians entertained for the person and 
doctrine of Plato may be found in De la Mothe le Yayer, tom. y. p. 135, &o., edit. 
1757; and Bssnage, Hist, des Jui&, tom. iv. p. 29, 79, flkc. 

^ Doleo bona fide, Platonem omnium hereticorum oondimentaiium fisustum. Ter- 
tullian. de Anima» c. 23. Petayius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. iiL proleg. 2) shows that 
this was a general complaint. Beausobre (tom. L 1. iii. 0. 9, 10^ has deduced the 
Gnostic errors from Platonic princ^les} and as, in the school of Alexandria, those 
prindples were blended with the Oriental philosophy (Brucker, tom. i. p. 1356), the 
sentiment of Beausobre may be reconciled with the opinion of ICoaheim (Qenerai His- 
tory of the Church, vol. i. p. 37). 

*' If Theophilus, bishop of Aiitioch (see Dupin, Biblioth^ue Eccl^sisstique, tom. 
i. p. 66), was the first who employed the word THad, I\rm&y, that abstract term, 
which was already funillar to the schools of phUosophy, must have been introduced 
into the theology of the Christians after the middle of the second century. 

▼(Mi. m. M 
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were agitated in the philoflO|^tcal and in the Christian schools of 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to explore the 
secrets of the abyss ; and the pride of the professors and of their 
disciples was satisfied ¥dth the science of words. But the most 
sagadous of the Christian theologians, the great Athanasius himself, 
has candidly confessed'* that, whenever he forced his understanding 
to meditate on the divinity of the Logos^ his toilscme and unavaDing 
efforts recoiled on themselves ; that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the less capable was he of 
expressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiry we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable disproportion 
between the size of the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, which so closely adhere to all the perceptions of our experi- 
mental knowledge. But as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation, as often as we deduce any positive 
conclusions from a negative idea, we are involved in darkness, per- 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise from 
the nature of the subject, they oppress, with the same insuperable 
weight, the philosophic and the theolo^cal disputant ; but we may 
observe two essential and peculiar circumstances which discrimi- 
nated the doctrines of the catholic church from the opinions of tiie 
Platonic school 

I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal education and 
Zeal of the curious dispositiou, might silentiy meditate, and temperately 
Chrutiaiia. di&cuss in the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexan- 
dria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical science. The lofty spe- 
culations, which neither convinced the understanding nor a^tated the 
passions of the Platonists themselves, were carelessly overlooked by 
the idle, the busy, and even the studious part of mankind.'" But 
after the Logos had been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, 
the hope, and the religious worship of the Christians, the mysterious 
system was embraced by a numerous and increasing multitude in 
every prorince of the Roman world. Those persons who, from their 
age, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified to judge, who were 
the least exercised in the habits of abstract reasoning, aspired to 
contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature : and it is the boast 

** AthanairinB, torn. i. p. 808. Hia expressions have an uncommon enei^gy; and as 
he was writing to monks, there could not be any occasion for him to affwt a rational 
language. 

" In a treatise which professed to explain the opinions of the ancient philosophers 
concerning the nature of the gods, we might expect to discoTer the theological Trinity 
of Plato. But Cicero very honestly confessed that, though he had translated ihn 
TimsBUSy he could never understand that mysterious dialogue. See Hieronym. pneC 
ad 1. xii. in Isaiam, iom. y. p. 164 ftom. iv. p. 494, ed. Vallan.]. 
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of Teitullian^^ that a Christian mechamc could readily answer such 
questions as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. Where 
the subject lies so far beyond our reach, the difference between the 
highest and the lowest of human understandings may indeed be cal- 
culated as infinitely small ; yet the degree of weakness may perhaps 
be measured by the degree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. 
These speculations, instead of being treated as the amusement of a 
vacant hoiv, became the most serious business of the present, and the 
most useful preparation for a future, life. A theology which it was 
incumbent to belieye, which it was impious to doubt, and which it 
might be dangerous, and even &tal, to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular discourse. The cold indif- 
ference of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion ; 
and even the metaphors of common language suggested the fallacious 
prejudices of sense and experience. The Cihristians, who abhorred 
the gross and impure generation of the Greek mythology,'^ were 
tempted to argue from the familiar analogy of the fiUal and paternal 
relations. The character of Sen seemed to imply a perpetual subor- 
dination to the voluntary author of his existence f^ but as the act of 
generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be sup- 
posed to transmit the properties of a common nature,'''^ they durst not 
presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration of the Son of an 
eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourscore years after the death of 
Christ, the Christians of Bithynia declared before the tribunal of Pliny 
tiiat they invoked him as a god : and his divine honours have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects who 
assume the name of his disciples.'* Their tender reverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their horror for the profane worship of any 
created being, would have engaged them to assert the equal and ab- 
solute divinity of the LogoB^ if their rapid ascent towards the throne 



^ TertnUian. in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle, Bictiomudre, au mot Simomde. His 
renaikB on the presumption of Tertollian aze profound and interesting. 

** Lactantiufl, iy. 8. Tet the Probole, or JProlatio, which the most orthodox diTines 
borrowed without scruple from the Valentinians, and illustrated by the oompariflons 
of a fountain and stream, the sun and its rays, 8do,, either meant nothing, or favoured 
a material idea of tiie diyine generation. See Beausobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 7, p. 548. 

» Many of the primitiye writers have frankly confessed that the Son owed nis being 
to the vriil of the Father. See Clarke's Scripture Trinity, p. 280-287. On the other 
hand, Athanasius and his followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to 
deny. The schoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the distinction of 
% preceding and a concomitant will. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. torn. ii. 1. tI. o. 8, p. 587- 
603. 

^ See Petay. Dosm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. IL c. 10, p. 159. 

** Caimenqua Christo quasi Deo dioere secum invicem. Plin. Epist. x. 97. The 
sense of I>ev8, Owf, JSlohim, in the ancient languages, is critically examined by Le 
Clerc (Ars Critica, p. 150-156), and the propriety of worshipping a very excellent 
creatun is ably defended by the Socinian EmJyn (Tracts, p. 29-86, 51-145). 

£ 2 
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of heaven had not been imperoeptibly checked by the apprehension 
of violating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ and of the Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced 
in the minds of the Christians by these opposite tendencies may be 
observed in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the 
end of the apostolic age and before the ori^n of the Arian contro- 
versy. Their sufirage is claimed, with equal confidence^ by the ortho- 
dox and by the heretical parties; and the most inquisitive critics 
have fairly allowed that, if they had the good fortune of possessing 
the cathoUc verity, they have delivered their conceptions in loose, 
inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory language.'* 
II. The devotion of indiriduals was the first circumstance which 
distinguished the Christians from the Platonists : the second 
^*dtol^^ was ti^e authority of the church. The disciples of philo- 
sophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and their 
respect for tiie sentiments of their teachers was a liberal and voluntary 
tribute which they offered to superior reason. But the Christians 
formed a numerous and disdplined society ; and the jurisdiction of 
their laws and magistrates was strictiy exercised over the minds of 
the faithfiiL The loose wanderings of the ima^nation were gradu- 
ally confined by creeds and confesdons ;^® the freedom of private 
judgment submitted to the public wisdom of synods ; the authority of 
a theologian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; and the 
episcopal successors of the aposties inflicted the censures of the church 
on those who deviated firom the orthodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy every act of oppression adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual 
rebel was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 
avarice. A metaphysical argument became the cause or 
pretence of political contests ; the subtieties of the Platonic 
school were used as the badges of popular factions, and the distance 
which separated their respective tenete was enlarged or magnified by 
the acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas 

* See Daill^, de Usa Patrum, and Le Clero, Biblioth^ue Univenelle, torn. z. 

L409. To amdgn the faith of the Ante-Nioene faihen was the object, or at least 
I been the effect, of the stupendoua work of Petayiua on the Trinity (Do^. Theolog. 
torn, ii.); nor has the deep impresnon been erased by the learned defence of Bishop 
Bnll. 

^ llie most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest latitude. See Bull 
(Judicium Eooles. Gathol.), who tries to preyent Episoopius from deriving any advan- 
tage from this observation. 



* Dr. Burton's wore on the doctrine of by those who wish to obtain dear VfAiom 
the Ante-Nioene fathers must be consulted on this subject.— M. 
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and Sabellius laboured to confound tbe Fatli/er with the /Sbn,^^ the 
orthodox party might be excused if they adhered more strictly and 
more earnestly to the cUstinetum than to the equality of the divine 
persona But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, and 
the progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object of terror to 
the diurches of Rome, of Afirica, or of Egypt, the tide of theological 
opinion began to flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
contrary extreme ; and the most orthodox doctors allowed themselves 
the use of the terms and definitions which had been censured in tiie 
mouth of the sectaries.^' After the edict of toleration had restored 
peace and leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was 
revived in the andent seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame of religious discord 
was rapidly communicated from the schools to tiie clergy, the people, 
the province, and the East The abstruse question of the eternity 
of the Logos was a^tated in ecclesiastic conferences and 
popular sermons; and the heterodox opimons of Arius^' 
were soon made public by his own zeal and by that of his adversaries. 
His most implacable adversaries have acknowledged the learning and 
blameless life of that eminent presbyter, who, in a former election, 
had declined, and perhaps generously declined, his pretensions to the 
episcopal throne.^^ His competitor Alexander assumed the office of 
hjs judge. The important cause was argued before him ; and if at 
first he seemed to hesitate, he at lengtii pronounced his final sentence 
as an absolute rule of faith.^^ The undaunted presbyter, who pre- 
sumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was separated from 
the communion of the churdi. But the pride of Arius waa supported 
by the applause of a numerous party. He reckoned among his inh* 
mediate followers two bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve 
deacons, and (what may appear almost incredible) seven hundred 

^ The hereries of Praxeaa, Sabelliiu, &o., are eocuntely explained by Moeheim 
(pb 425, 680-714). Praxeaa, who came to Rome about the end of the seoond oenttuy, 
deeeived, for lome time, the Bunplidty of the Inahop, and was confuted by the pen of 
the angiy Tertullian. 

^ Socrates acknowledgea that the heresy of Arius proceeded from his strong desire 
to embrace an opinion the most diametri(MJly opposite to that of Sabellius. 

* The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers of his first prose- 
lytes, are painted in yery lively colours by Epiphanius (^m. i. Haeres. bdz. 8, p. 729 
[ed. Paris, 1622]), and we cannot but regret that he should soon forget the historian, 
to assume the tosk of controversy. 

^ See Philostorgius (1. i. c 8), and Godeftt>y's ample Commentaxr. Tet the credi- 
bility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of the orthodox, br his Arianism; and 
in those of rational critics, by his passion, nis prejudice, and lus ignorance. 

*^ SoEomen (1. i. c. 1 5) represents Alexander as mdifferent, and even ignorant, in the 
nning of tiie controversy; while Socrates (1. i. o. 5) ascribes the origin of the dis- 
pute to the vain curiosity of his theological speeulatioDS. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on 
Koftlesiastioal History, vol. ii. p. 178) has censured, with bis usual freedom, the con- 
duct of Alexander; ^^ fyyv i|s«*Wrw . • . • ifuim (Pf4nn UiAimn. 
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▼irgins. A large majority of the bishops of Aeia appeared to support 
or fayour his cause ; and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of Cffisarea, the most learned of the Christian prelates ; and by £u8e* 
bins of Nicomedia, who had acquired the reputation of a statesman 
without forfeiting that of a saint Synods in Palestine and Bithynia 
were opposed to the synods of Egypt. The attention of the prince 
and people was attracted by this tiieological dispute ; and the ded- 
^ sion, at the end of six years,^* was referred to the supreme 

AJ>. 318-928. , , - , Z .1 #• -k-r. 

autnonty of the general oouncU of Nice. 
When the mysteries of the Christian faith were dangerously 
Thne exposed to public debate, it might be obaerred that the 

SS*^^? human understanding was capable of forming three distinct, 

though imperfect, systems concerning the nature of the 
Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that none of these systems, in 
a pure and absolute sense, were exempt from heresy and enor.^''^ 
^^^ I. According to the first hypoUiesis, which was maintained 

by Anus and his disciples, tbe Logos was a dependent and 
spontaneous production, created from nothing by the will of the 
Father. The Son, by whom all tilings were made,^® had been be- 
gotten before all worlds, and the longest of the astronomical periods 
could be compared only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration ; yet this duration was not infinite,^' and there had been a 
time which preceded the ineffable generation of the Logos, On this 
only-begotten Son the Almighty Father had transfused his ample 
spirit, and impressed the effiuJgence of his glory. Visible image of 
invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance beneath his 
feet, the thrones of the brightest archangels ; yet he shone only with 
a reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, who were 
invested with the tities of Csesar or Augustus,^ he governed the 
universe in obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. U. In 

^ The flamfls of Aiianism might bum for some time in sucret; but there is reason 
to belieye that th^ burst out mth violenoe as early as the year 319. TiUemont, M^m. 
Ecol^. torn. yi. p. 774-780. 

^ Quid credicUt ? Certe, avt tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse credidit, et idolo- 
latra effeotus est ; aut in tribus vooabulis trinominem credens Deum, in SabeUii hacresim 
incurrit; aut edoctus ab Arianis nnum esse Terum Deum Patrem, filium et Q>iritum 
sanctum credidit creaturas. Aut ertra haeo quid credere potuerit nescio. Hieronym. 
adr. LuciferianoB [torn. ii. p. 184, ed. VaUars.]. Jerom reserres for the last the 
orthodox system, which is more complicated ana difficult. 

^ As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually introduced among 
the Christians (Beausobre, tom. IL p. 165-215), the di^ty of the workman veiy 
naturally rose with that of the work, 

^ The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scriptuze Trinity, p. 276-280) could digest an 
etenuJ generation from an infinite cause. 

'^ This profisuM and absurd simile is employed by several of the primitive fathers, 
particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the emperor Marcus and his son; and 
it is aUeged, without censure, by Bull himself. See Diefens. Fid. Nioen. sect. iii. c. 5 
No. 4. 
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the second hypothesifi, the Logos possessed all the inhereiit, incommu- 
nicable perfections which religion and philosophy appro- 
priate to the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite minds 
or substances, three co-equal and co-eternal beings, composed the 
Divine Essence ;^^ and it would have implied contradiction that any 
of them should not have existed, or that they should ever cease to 
exist ^' The advocates of a system which seemed to establish three 
independent Deities attempted to preserve the unity of the First 
Cause, so conspicuous in the design and order of the world, by the 
perpetual concord of their administration and the essential agreement 
of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity of action may be 
discovered in the societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
which disturb their harmony proceed only from the imperfection and 
inequality of their faculties ; but the omnipotence which is guided 
by infinite wisdom and goodness cannot fail of chooang the same 
means for the accomplishment of the same ends. III. 

wwn !• y 11 ii»i«i Ml* PftlMtlHinllHIIr 

Three bemgs, who, by the self-denved necessity of their 
existence, possess all the divine attributes in the most perfect degree, 
who are eternal in duration, infinite in space, and intimately present 
to each other and to the whole universe, irresistibly force themselves 
on the astonished mind as one and the same Being,^' who, in the 
economy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may manifest himself 
under different forms, and be considered under different aspects. 
By this hypothesis a real substantial trinity is refined into a trinity of 
names and abstract modifications that subsist only in the mind which 
conceives them. The Logos is no longer a person, but an attribute ; 
and it is only in a figurative sense that the epithet of Son can be 
applied to the eternal reason which was with God from the begin- 
ning, and by whichy not by ivhoMy all things were made. The incarna- 
tion of the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the Divine 
Wisdom, which filled the soul and directed all the actions of the man 
Jesus. Thus, after revolving round the theolo^cal circle, we are 
surprised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had 
begun, and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our 
adoration eludes our inquiry.^^ 

** See Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 559, 579. This dangerouB h^fpothesis wu 
coTintenanoed by the two Qregories, of Nyssa and Kazianzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, 
John of DamascuB, &o. See Cudworth, p. 603. Le Clero, Blbliothdque UniverBelle, 
torn, xviii. p. 97-105. 

* Augiutin BeemB to enTy the freedom of the philosophen. liberis Terbis loquun* 
tor philoeophi .... Koe autem non didmuB duo Tel tria prindpia, duos vel tresDeos. 
De Civitat. l)ei, x. 23. 

** Boethius, who was deeply yersed in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, explains 
the unity of ike Trinity by the indifference of the tmree persons. See the judicious 
renuurks of Le derc, Biblioth^ue Choisie, torn. zvi. p. 225, &c. 

** If the Sabellians were startled at this conclusion, they were driven down another 
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If the biahopB of the coundl of Nice ^^ had been permitted to 
follow the unbiaeeed dictates of their consciencei AriuB and 
Nkx», his associates could scarcely have flattered themselves with 

the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes in favour of an 
hypothesis so du«ctly adverse to the two most popular opinions of 
the catholic world. The Arians soon perceived the danger of their 
situation, and prudently assumed those modest virtues which, in the 
fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom practised, or even 
pndsed, except by the weaker party. They recommended the exer- 
cise of Christian diarity and moderation, urged the incomprehen* 
sible nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of any terms or 
definitions which could not be found in the Scriptures, and offered, 
by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries without re- 
nouncing the integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haugh^ suspicion, and anxiously 
sought for some irrecondleable mark of distinction, the rejection of 
which might involve the Arians in the guilt and consequences of 
heresy. A letter was publicly read and ignominiously torn, in which 
The Ho- ^^^^ patron, Eusebius of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed 
<°o^^<^ that the admission of the Homoousion, or Consubstantial, 
a word already familiar to the Platonists, was incompatible witii the 
principles of their theological system. The fortunate opportunity was 
eagerly embraced by the bishops, who governed tiie resolutions of 
the synod, and, according to the lively expresdon of Ambrose,^' they 
used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the scabbard, to 
cut off the head of the hated monster. The consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the council of Nice, and has 
been unanimously received as a fundamental article of the Christian 
faith by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the 

precipice into the oonfenion that the Fkther was born of a virgin, that he had suffered 
on the cross; and thus deserved the odiotis epithet of Patrupassians, with which they 
were branded by their adversaries. See the invectives of Tertulliao against Plrazcas, 
and the temperate reflections of Mosheim (p. 423, 681); and Bonswobre, torn. L L ill. 
c. 6, p. 533. 

** The transactions of the council of Nice are related by the ancients, not only in a 
partial, but in a very imperfect manner. Such a picture as Fn Paolo would have 
drawn can never be recovered; but sudi rude sketehes as have been traced by the 
pencil of bigotiy, and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont (Mdm. Eod^. torn. vL 
p. 669-759), and in Le Clerc (Bibliothdque UniverseUe, torn. x. p. 435-454). 

** We are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide, 1. iiL cap. ult.) for the knowledge of this 
curious anecdote. Hoc verbum posuerunt Patres, quod viderunt adversariis esse 
formidini; ut tanquam evaginato ab ipsis gladio, ipsum nefondn caput htereseos 
amputarent.* 

* In the Benedictine edition of Ambrose sariis esse formidini ; nt tanquam evaginato 

(c. 15, not cap. ult.) the passage runs ab ipsis gladio ysomtn nefaadw caput 

thus : — " Hoc verbum ta tractatu Fidei po- hsereaeos ampntarent.'' 
snenmt Patres, quia id viderunt adver- 
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Protestant churches. But if the same word had not served to stig- 
matize the heretics and to unite the catholics, it would have been 
inadequate to the purpose of the majority by whom it was intro- 
duced into the orthodox creed. This majority was di\dded into two 
parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments of the 
Tritheists and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural or revealed 
religion, they mutually agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles, 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, consequences which might be 
urged by their antagonists. The interest of the oommoo cause in- 
clined them to join their numbers and to conceal their differences ; 
their animosity was softened by the healing counsels of toleration, 
and their disputes were suspended by the use of the mysterious 
JSamoousicn^ which either party was free to interpret according to 
their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, which, about fifty years 
before, had obliged the council of Antioch '''' to prohibit this cele- 
brated term, had endeared it to those theologians who entertained a 
secret but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, who 
supported with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared to 
oonader the expression of mbstanee as if it had been synonymous 
with that of nature ; and they ventured to illustrate their meaning 
by affirming that three men, as they belong to the same common 
spedes, are consubstantial or homoousian to each other.^* This pure 
and distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection and spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites the 
divine persons ;^' and, on the other, by the pre-eminence of the 
Father, which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 
independence of the Son.^ Within these limits the almost inviable 
and tremulous ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the heretics and the 
dsmons lurked in ambush to surprise and devour the unhappy wan- 
derer. But as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the spirit 

" See BiiU, Defens. Fid. Nioen. sect. U. o. i. p. 25-36. He thinkfl it hia duty to 
reconcile two orthodox synodB. 

* Aooordiog to Aristotle, the stars were homooasian to each other. "That Bb- 
*' moousius means of one substance in kind, hath been shown by Petayins, Curcelheiis, 
" Cndworth, Le Glerc, Sco., and to prove it would be actum agere." Tins is the just 
remark of Dr. Jortin (voL ii. p. 212), who examines the Arian controyeisy with learn- 
ing, candour, and ingenui^. 

■ See Petovius (Dogm. lTieol<«. tonu ii. 1. iv. o. 16, p. 453, Ac), Cudworth (p. 559), 
BuU (sect. ir. n. 285-290, edit. Grab.). The «w^«Mir«r, or oircumiBC€9sio, is perhaps 
the deepest and darkest comer of the whole theological abyss. 

" The third section of Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, ^hich some of his 
antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is consecrated to the supremacy 
ofthefWther. 
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of the war rather than on the importance of the oonfroversy, the 
heretics who degraded were treated with more severity than those 
who annihilated the person of the Son. The life of Athanasius was 
consumed in irreconcileable opposition to the impious madness of the 
ArianSy*^ but he defended above twenty years the Sabellianism of 
Marcellus of Ancyra; and when at last he was compelled to with- 
draw himself from his communion, he continued to mention with an 
ambiguous smile the venial errors of his respectable friend.'* 
The authority of a general council, to which the Arians them- 
selves had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the 
banners of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of 
the word Hamaousion^ which essentially contributed, notwithstanding 
some obscure disputes, some nocturnal combats, to maintain and perpe- 
tuate the uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The Consub- 
stantialists, who by their success have deserved and obtained the title 
of Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated variations of their adversaries, who were 
destitute of any certain rule of frdth. The sincerity or the cunning 
of the Arian chie&, the fear of the laws or of the people, their rever- 
ence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, human 
and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a theological 
faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord and inoon* 
stancy, which in the course of a few years erected eighteen different 
models of religion,*' and avenged the violated dignity of the church. 
The zealous Hilary,*^ who, from the peculiar hardships of his situation, 
was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors of the 
Oriental clergy, declares that, in the ¥dde extent of the ten provinces 
of Asia to which he had been banished, there could be found very 
few prelates who had preserved the knowledge of the true God.*^ 

^ The ordinary appellation with which AthaoaBiaji and his followera ohoae to com- 
pliment the Ariana was that of Ariomanitsa, 

"^ Epiphaniua, torn. i. HiBree. Irdi. 4, p. 837. See the adventureB of Maroellua, in 
Tillemont (M^m. Ecd^. torn. vii. p. 880-899). His work, in one book, of the Unity 
of Qod, was answered in the three books, which are still extant, of Eosebius. After a 
long and carefiil examination, Petavius (torn. ii. 1. i. c. 14, p. 78) has reluctantly pro- 
nounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 

^ Athanasius, in his epistle concerning the synods of Seleuda and Rimini (tom. i. 
p. 886*905 rp. 735 seqq,, ed. Bened.]), has given an ample list of Arian creeds, which 
has been exuarged and improved by the labours of the mdefatigable TiUemont (M^m. 
Ecclte. tom. vi. p. 477). 

** Erasmus, with admirable sense and fireedom, hai delineated the just character of 
Hilary. To revise his text, to compose the annids of his life, and to justify his senti- 
ments and conduct, is the province of the Benedictine editors. 

* Absque episoopo Eleusio et paucis cum eo, ex migore parte Asianae decern pro- 
vinoiflD, inter quas conaiBto, vere Deum nesciunt. Atque utinam penitus nesdrent 1 
cum procliviore enim veniA ignorarent quam obtrectarent. Hilar, de Synodis, sive 
de Fide Orientalium, c. 63, p. 1186, edit. Benedict. In the celebrated parallel be- 
tween atheism and superstition, the hashop of Poitiers would have been surprised in 
the philosophic society of Bayle and Plutarch. 
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The oppression which he had felt, the disorders of which he was the 
spectator and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, the angry 
pasnons of his soul ; and in the following passage, of which I shall 
transcribe a few Imes, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into 
the style of a Christian philosopher. ^ It is a thing," says Hilary, 
'^ equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds 
as opinions among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 
many sources of blasphemy as there are £Eiults among us ; because 
we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
'^ Homoousion is rejected, and received, and explained away by 
^* successive synods. The partial or total resemblance of the Father 
*^ and of the Son is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 
** Every year, nay, every moon, we make new creeds to describe 
** invisible mysteries. We repent of what we have done, we defend 
«< those who repent, we anathematize those whom we defended. We 
^* condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
** that of others ; and, reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
^* have been the cause of each other's ruin." ^ 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, that I 
should swell this theological digression by a minute ex- 
amination of the eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for 
the most part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. It 
is amusing enough to delineate the form, and to trace the vegetation, 
of a singular plant ; but the tedious detml of leaves without flowers, 
and of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust the patience and 
disappoint the curiosity of the laborious student One question, 
which gradually arose from the Arian controversy, may, however, be 
noticed, as it served to produce and discriminate the three sects who 
were united only by their common aversion to the Homoousion of the 
Nicene synod. 1. If they were asked whether the Son was like 
unto the Father, the question was resolutely answered in the nega^ 
tive by the heretics who adhered to the principles of Arius, or indeed 
to those of philosophy, which seem to establish an infinite difference 
between the Creator and the most excellent of his creatures. This 
obvious consequence was maintained by Aetius,*'' on whom the zeal 
of his adversaries bestowed the surname of the Atheist His restiess 

« Hilariufl ad ConBtantium, 1. i. c. 4, 5, p. 1227, 1228. This wmarkable paaMge 
deBeired the attention of Mr. Locke, who has tranacribed it (vol. iii. p. 470) into the 
model of hia new commonplace book. 

'7 In PhilostoigiuB (1. iu. c. 15) the character and adventurea of Aetiua appear am- 
gular enough, though they are carefully aoftened by the hand of a friend. The editor 
Uodefroy (p. 153), who was moie attached to hia prindplea than to hia author, haa 
collected the odious dioumatancea which hia varioua aaveraarieB have preferred or 
invented. 
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and aspiring spirit urged him to try almost erery profession of humao 
life. He was sacoesavdy a slave, or at least a husbandman, a 
trarelling tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theo- 
logian, and at last the aposde of a new church, which was propagated 
by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius.** Armed with texts of 
Scripture, and with captious syllogisms from the lope of Aristotie, 
the subtie Aetius had acquired the feme of an invincible disputant, 
whom it was impossible either to ulence or to conrince. Such talents 
engaged the friendship of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to 
renounce and eyen to persecute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy 
of his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion, 
and offended the piety of their most devoted followers. 2. The 
omnipotence of the Creator suggested a specious and respectful solu- 
tion of the likene99 of the Fatiier and the Son ; and &ith might 
humbly receive what reason could not presume to deny, that the 
Supreme God might communicate his infinite perfections, and create 
a being similar only to himself.^* These Arians were powerfully 
supported by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who had sue- 
ceeded to the management of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied 
the principal thrones of the East They detested, perhaps with 
some affectation, tiie impiety of Aetius ; tiiey professed to believe, 
either without reserve or according to the Scriptures, that the Son 
was different from all other creatures, and amilar only to the Father. 
But they denied that he was either of the same or of a similar sub- 
stance ; sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and sometimes 
objecting to the use of the word substance, which seems to imply an 
adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the nature of the Deity. 
3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar substance was 
the most numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia ; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the council of Seleucia,^® 
their opinion would have prevailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word which was chosen to 
express this mysterious resemblance bears so dose an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided the 

<■ According to the Judgment of a man who respected both those sectaries, Aetitu 
had been endowed with a stronger understanding, and EunomiuB had acquired more 
art and learning (Philostorgiua, L viii. c. 18). The confession and apology of Euno- 
miuB (Fabriciui, Bibliot Onso. tom. viii. p. 258-305) is one of the few heretical pieces 
which have escaped. 

** Tet, aocordmg to the opinion of Estius and BuU (p. 297^ there is one power, that 
of creation, which Qod ccmnoi conomunicate to a creatture. Estius, who so accurately 
defined the limits of Omnipotence, was a Dutchman hj birth, and by trade a scholastic 
divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Eod^ tom. zrii. p. 45. 

^ Sabinus (ap. Socrat. 1. ii. c. 39) had copied the acts; Athananus and Hilary have 
explained the divisions of this Arian synod; the other oiroumstances which are rela- 
tive to it are carefully collected by Baronius and Tillemont. 
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furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong excited 
between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently 
happens that the sounds and characters which approach the nearest 
to each other accidentally represent the most oppodte ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to mark any 
real and sensible distinction between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, 
as they were improperly styled, and that of the Catholics themselyes. 
The bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed 
at a coalition of parties, endeaTours to proye that, by a pious and 
faithful interpretation,''^ the ffamaumsion may be reduced to a con- 
substantial sense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark and 
suspicious aspect ; and, as if darkness were congenial to theolo^cal 
disputes, the Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the language 
and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the venom ^^^ of 
of the Arian controversy. The famiUar study of the Plar JJVSS**™ 
tonic system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a ^"'^ 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy and people of the East 
with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinctions; and, in the 
midst of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the doubt which is 
recommended by philosophy, and the submission which is enjoined by 
religion. The inhabitants of the West were of a less inquisitive 
spirit ; their passions were not so forcibly moved by invisible objects, 
their minds were less frequentiy exercised by the habits of dispute ; 
and such was the happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that 
Hilary himself, above thirty years after the first general coundj, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed.*'' The Latins had received the 
rays of £vine knowledge tiirough the dark and doubtful medium 
of a translation. The poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue 
was not always capable of affording just equivalents for the Greek 
terms, for the technical words of the Platonic philosophy,*'' which had 
been consecrated, by the Gospel or by the church, to express the 

^ Fideli et pU inielligentiA . . . De Synod, o. 77, p. 1193. In his short apologetical 
notes (first published by the Benedictines firom a MS. of Chartres) he observes that he 
used this cautious expression, quia intelliKerem et impiam, p. 1206. Seep. 1146. 
PhilostoigiuSy who saw those objects through a different medium, is inclined to foi^get 
the difference of the important diphthong. See in particular viiL 17, and Qodefroy, 
p. 352. 

^ Teetor Deum coeli atque terra me cum neutrum audissem, semper tameu 
ntrumque sensisse. . . . Rej^eratus pridem et in episcopatu alic^uantisper manens 
fidem Nioenam nunquam nisi ezsulatturus audiyi. Huar. de Synodu, c. zci. p. 1205. 
The Benedictines are persuaded that he governed the diocese of Poitieni several years 
before his exile. 

^ Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) complains that even the ri l» of the Flatonists (the mu d 
the bolder schoolmen) could not be exjvessed by a Latin noun. 
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mysteries of the Christian faith, and a yerbal defect might introduce 
into the Latin theology a long train of error or perplexity.''^ But aa 
the western proyincials had the good fortune of deriving their religion 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility ; and when the Arian pesti- 
lence approached their frontiers, they were supplied with the season- 
able preservative of the Homoousion by the paternal care of the 
Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were 
umini. displayed in the memorable synod of Rimini, which sur- 
passed in numbers the council of Nice, since it was com- 
posed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and lUyricum. From the first debates it appeared that only 
fourscore prelates adhered to the party, though they affected to ana- 
thematize the name and memory of Arius. But this inferiority was 
compensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, and of dis- 
cipline ; and the minority was conducted by Valens and Ursacius, 
two bishops of Illyricum, who had spent their lives in the intrigues of 
courts and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East By their arguments and 
negotiations they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last deceived 
the honest simplicity of the Latin- bishops, who suffered the palladium 
of the faith to be extorted from their hands by fraud and impor- 
tunity, rather than by open violence. The council of Rimini 
was not allowed to separate till the members had imprudently sub- 
scribed a captious creed, in which some expressions, susceptible of an 
heretical sense, were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It 
was on this occasion that, according to Jerom, the world was sur- 
prised to find itself Arian. ''^ But the bishops of the Latin provinces 
had no sooner reached their respective dioceses than they discovered 
their mistake, and repented of their weakness. The ignominious 
capitulation was rejected with disdain and abhorrence, and the 
Homoousian standard, which had been shaken but not overthrown, 
was more firmly replanted in all the churches of the West^* 

Such was the rise and progress, and such were the natural revolu- 
tions, of those theological disputes which disturbed the peace of 

^ The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at length gave to a 
numerical rather than a genericai unity (aee Petay. torn. ii. 1. W. c. 13, p. 424) was 
favoured by the Latin language: Tfims seems to excite the idea of substancesf trinitaa 
of qualities. 

^ Ingemuit totua orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus eat. Hieionym. adv. Lucifer, 
torn. i. p. 146. [Tom. ii. p. 191, ed. Vallam.] 

^ The story of the ooundl of Rimini is very el^antly told by Sulpidus Severus 
(Hist. Sacra, 1. u. p. 419-430, edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647), and by Jerom, in his dialogue . 
against the Ludferians. The design of the latter is to apologise for the conduct of 
the Latin bishops, who were deceived^ and who repented 
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Christianity under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But 

as those princes presumed to extend their despotism over 

the faith, as well as over the lives and fortunes, of their Se^ron 

subjects, the weight of their suffirage sometimes inclined Sn^So^ST 

the ecclesiastical balance : and the prerogatives of the King 

of Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in the cabinet of an 

earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the provinces of the 
East interrupted the triumph of Constantine; but the indurerenoe 
emperor continued for some time to riew with cool and ?ta^"*"**°" 
careless indifference the object of the dispute. As he was ^^ ^^' 
yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels of theologians, 
he addressed to the contending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, 
a moderating epistle;'''' which may be ascribed with far greater 
reason to the untutored sense of a soldier and statesman than to the 
dictates of any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes the origin 
of the whole controversy to a trifling and subtle question concerning 
an incomprehensible point of the law, which was foolishly asked by 
the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. He laments 
that the Christian people, who had the same God, the same religion, 
and the same worship, should be dirided by such inconsiderable 
distinctions; and he seriously recommends to the clergy of Alex- 
andria the example of the Greek philosophers, who could maintain 
their arguments without losing their temper, and assert their freedom 
without violating their friendship. The indifference and contempt 
of the sovereign would have been, perhaps, the most effectual method 
of silencing the dispute, if the popular current had been less rapid 
and impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the midst of faction 
and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm possession of his own 
mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon contrived to seduce the 
impartiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the Hi8ie«i, 
proselyte. He was provoked by the insults which had ^•*>-*"- 
been offered to his statues ; he was alarmed by the real as well as 
the imaginary magnitude of the spreading mischief; and he extin- 
guished the hope of peace and toleration, from the moment that he 
assembled three hundred bishops within the walls of the same palace. 

^ Etuebios, in Yit Constant. 1. ii. o. 64-72. The principles of toleration and 
religious indifferenoo contained in this epistle have given great oflfonce to Baronius, 
Tillemont, ko., who suppose that the omperor had some e^ counsellor, either Satan 
or Eusebius, at his elbow. See Jortin*s Remarks^ torn. iL p. 183.* 

* Heinichen (Excursus zi.) quotes with English dei^man yenture to express his 

approbation the term "golden words," regpret that "the fine gold so soon became 

applied by IQegler to this moderate and dim " in the Christian church ? — "M, 
tolerant letter of Constantine. May an 
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The presence of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate ; his 
attention multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed his person with a 
patient intrepicQty which animated the valour of the combatants. Not- 
withstanding the applause which has been bestowed on the eloquence 
and sagacity of Constandne,''® a Roman general, whose religion 
might be still a subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened either by study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified 
to discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphyseal question, or an 
article of £sdth. But the credit of his &Tourite Osius, who appears 
to have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the emperor in 
favour of the orthodox party ; and a well-timed insinuation, that the 
same £usQ})iu8 of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, had 
lately assisted the tyrant,*'* might exasperate him against their 
adversaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Constantine; and 
his firm declaration, that those who resisted the divine judgment of 
the synod must prepare themselves for an immediate exile, annihi- 
lated the murmurs of a feeble opposition ; which, from seventeen, was 
almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Eusebius of 
Csesarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the Homoou- 
sion ;^ and the wavering conduct of the Nicomedian Eusebius 
served only to delay about three months his disgrace and exile.*^ 

The impious Anus was banished into one of the remote 
cutM the provinces of ^Illyricum ; his person and disciples were 

branded, by law, with the odious name of Porphyrians ; his 
writings were condemned to the flames, and a capital punishment 
was denounced against those in whose possession they should be 
found. The emperor had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, and 
the angry sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to inspire his 
subjects with the hatred which he had conceived against the enemies 
of Christ" 
But, as if tiie conduct of tiie emperor had been guided by passion 

^ EusebiTUi in "^t: GonsUntin. 1. Hi o. 13. 

^ Theodoret has preserved (1* i* <)• 2^) <^ epiatle from Constantine to the people of 
Nicomedia, in whion the monarch declaree himself the public accuser of one of his 
subjects ; he styles Eusebius i «^r rv^wut^t ifttrnrt ntftf»ifmti and complains of 
his hostile behaviour during the civil war. 

*^ See in Socrates (1. i. c. 8), or rather in Theodoret (1- i* c. 12), an original letter 
of Eusebius of Oesarea, in whidi he attempts to justify his subscribing the Ho- 
moousion. The character of Eusebius has always been a problem ; but those who 
have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, tom. iii. p. 30-69) must 
entertain a very uiuhvouiable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the biuiop ot 
Caeaarea. 

** Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727 [tom. i. p. 247, ed. Bened.]; Philostorglus, 1. i 
e. 10; and Qodefroy's Commentary, p. 41. 

** Socrates, 1. i. o. 9. In his circular letters, which were addressed to the several 
cities, Constantine employed against the heretics the arms of ridicule and oomid 
raillery. 
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\iistead of prmciple, three years from the coundl of Ni<*e were scaroel} 
elapsed before he discovered some symptoms of mercy, and the 
ana even of mdulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which ^J^ 
was secretly protected by his favourite sister. The exiles ^-^-saa-^*- 
were recalled; and Eusebius, who gradually resumed his influence 
over the mind of Constantine, was restored to the episcopal throne, 
fit>m which he had been ignominiously degraded. Arius himself 
was treated by the whole court with the respect which would have 
been due to an innocent and oppressed man. His faith was approved 
by the synod of Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed impatient to 
repcdr his injustice, by issuing an absolute command that he should 
be solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Constan- 
tinople. On the same day which had been fixed for the triumph of 
Arius, he expired ; and the strange and horrid circumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the orthodox saints had con- 
tributed more efficadously than by their prayers to deliver the 
church from the most formidable of her enemies.^ The three 
principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustar 
thius of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on 
various accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils ; and were 
afterwards banished into distant provinces by the first of the Christian 
emperors, who, in the last moments of his life, received the rites of 
baptism fix>m the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical 
government of Constantine cannot be justified from the reproach of 
levity and weakness. But the credulous monarch, unskilled in the 
stratagems tff theolo^cal warfare, might be deceived by the modest 
and specious jvofessions of the heretics, whose sentiments he never 
perfectly understood ; and while he protected Arius, and persecuted 
Athanasius, he still considered the coimcil of Nice as the bulwark of 
the Christian faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign.^^ 

The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from their child- 
hood into the rank of catechimiens, but they imitated, in oanstan- 
the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. ^S!^ 
Like hiin, they presumed to pronounce their judgment on *^' ^■^^' 

** We derive the original story from AthanasiuB (torn. i. p. 670), who ezpresees 
some reluctanoe to BtigmatiBe the memory of the dead. He might exaggerate; but 
the perpetual commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople woijdd have rendered it 
dangerous to invent. Those who press the literal narrative of the death of Arius 
(his bowels suddenly burst out in a privy) must make their option between poison 
and miraole, 

^* The change in the eentimentSj or at least in the conduct, of Constantine, may be 
traoed in Eus^ius (in Yit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 23, 1. iv. c 41), Socrates (1. L c. 23-39)^ 
SoEomen (1. ii. e. 16>34), Theodoret (1. i. c. 14-^34), and Philostorgius (1. ii. c. 1-17). 
But the fint cX. these writers was too near the scene of action, and the others were 
too remote from it. It is singular enough that the important task of continuing tha 
history of the church should luive been left for two laymen and a hereue. 

VOL. m. F 
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mysteries into wldch they had never been regularly initiated :'* and 
die fate of the Trinitarian controversy depended, in a great measure, 
on the sentiments of Constantius, who inherited the provinces of the 
East, and acquired the possession of the whole empire. The Arian 
presbyter oil bishop, who had secreted for his use the testament ol 
the deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occasion which had 
mtroduced him to the familiarity of a prince whose public counsels 
were always swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs and 
slaves diffbsed the spiritual poison through the palace, and the 
dangerous infection was communicated by the female attendants to 
the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband.^ The 
partiality which Constantius always expressed towards the Eusebian 
faction was insensibly fortified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders ; and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius increased his 
inclination, as well as ability, to employ the arms of power in the 
cause of Arianism. While the two armies were engaged in the 
plains of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended on the 
chance of war, the son of Constantine passed the anxious moments in 
a church of the martyrs, under the walls of the dty. His ^iritual 
comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the diocese, employed the 
most artful precautions to obtain such early intelligence as might 
secure either his favour or his escape. A secret chain of swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes of the battle ; and 
while the courtiers stood trembling round their afirighted master, 
Valens assured him that the Gallic lemons gave way ; and insinu- 
ated, with some presence of mind, that the glorious event had been 
revealed to him by an angel. The grateful emperor ascribed his 
success to the merits and intercession of the bishop of Mursa, whose 
faith had deserved the public and miraculous approbation of 
Heaven.®*' The Arians, who considered as their own die victory of 
Constantius, preferred his glory to that of his father.*® Cyril, bi^op 

■* Quia etiam turn cateohmnenuB 8aeramentuin fidei mexito Tidarotnr pbtuioe 
neaoire. Sulp. Sever. Hiat. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 410. 

** Sooratea, 1. ii. o. 2. Soaomen, 1. iii. c. 18. Athanaa. torn. i. p. 813, 834 [torn. i. 
p. 289, ed. Bened. Patav. 1777]. He obserrea that the eunuoiia are the natund 
enemiea of the Son. Compare Chr. Jortin'a Remarka on Eccleaiaatical Hietoiy, vol. iy. 
p. 3, with a oertain genealogy in Candide (ch. iv.), which enda with one of the firet 
companiona of Chriatopher Columbua. 

^ Sul^idua Seyema in Hiat. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 405, 406. 

^ Cynl (apiid Baron. a.d. 353, IT. 26) expreasly obeeryea that in the reign of 
Conatantine the crosa had been found In the bowela of the earth; but that it had 
appeared, in the reign of Conatantiua, in the midat of the heayena. Thia oppoaition 
evidently proyea that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendoua miracle to which the con- 
vernon of Conatantine ia attributed; and this ignorance ia the more aurprinng, einoe 
it waa no more than twelve yeara after hia death that Cyril waa oonaecratad bishop of 
Jeruaalem by the immediate succesBor of Euaebiua of Cffiearea. See TlUemont. M^m. 
Ecil^i. tom. viii. p. 715. 
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of Jerusalem, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow, which, during the festival 
of»Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had appeared over the 
Mount of Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims and the 
people of the holy city."^ The size of the meteor was gradually 
magnified ; and the Arian historian has ventured to affirm that it 
was conspicuous to the two armies in the plains of Pannonia ; and 
that the tyrant, who is purposely represented as an idolater, fled 
before the auspicious agn of orthodox Christianity.*® 

The sentiments of a judidous stranger, who has impartially con- 
sidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are ^^^^ 
always entitled to our notice: and a short passage of ^'"^"^''^ 
Ammianus, who served in the armies, and studied the character, of 
Constantius, is perhaps of more value than many pages of theo- 
logical invectives. **The Christian religion, which, in itself," says 
that moderate historian, ^^ is plain and simple, he confounded by the 
^* dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the parties by the 
^* weight of his authority, he cherished and propagated, by verbal 
disputes, the difierenoes which his vain curiosity had excited. 
The highways were covered with troops of bishops galloping from 
every ade to the assemblies, which they call synods; and while 
they laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own particular 
opinions, the public establishment of the posts was almost ruined 
" by their hasty and repeated journeys."'^ Our more intimate 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constan- 
tius would inmish an ample commentary on this remarkable passage ; 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Athanasius^ that the 
restless activity of the clergy, who wandered round the empire in 
search of the true faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world.'' As soon as the emperor was relieved from 
the terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters at Aries, Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the 
amusement or toils of controversy : the sword of the magistrate, and 

* It IB not easy to determine how &r the ingenuity of Cyril mi^t be aansted by 
■cme natoral appeemioes of a eolar halo. 

** Philoetoigiui, 1. iii. o. 26. He is followed by the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, bv Cedrenui, and by NioephoruB (see Gk)thofred. Dissert p. 188). They 
could not renise a miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 

** So carious a passage weU deserves to be tnnscribed. Christianam reliflionem 
absolutam et simphoem, anili superstitione confundens; in quA scrutandi perpleziua^ 
qnam oomponenctt gravius ezcitaret disnidia plurima; quso progressa niaius aluit 
ooncertatione Terborum, ut caterris antistitam jumentiB publids oltro citroque 
discurrentibua, per synodos (quas wpeUant) dum ritum omnem ad suum trahera 
conantur (Yalestua reads conaiur) ret Tehieularia oonoideret nerros. Ammiauus^ 
zzi. 16. 

"* Athanas. torn, i p. 870. 

r 8 
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even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the 
theolo^n; and as he opposed the orthodox fjEuth of Nice, it is 
readily confessed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to»his 
presumption.^' The eunuchs, the women,, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion ; but his timid con- 
science was alarmed by the impiety of Aetius. The guilt of that atheist 
was aggravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate Gallus ; 
and even the deaths of the Imperial ministers who had been 
massacred at Antioch were imputed to the suggestions of that 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantius, which could neither be 
moderated by reason nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to 
either side of the dark and empty abyss, by his horror of the opposite 
extreme ; he alternately embraced and condemned the sentiments, he 
succesfflvely banished and recalled ' the leaders, of the Arian and 
Semi-Arian factions.*^ During the season of public buaness or 
festivity, he employed whole days, and even nights, in selecting the 
words, and weighing the syllables, which composed his fluctuating 
creeds. The subject of his meditations still pursued and occupied 
his slumbers : the incoherent dreams of the emperor were received as 
celestial visions, and he accepted with complacency the lofty title of 
bishop of bishops, fix)m those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of 
their order for the gratification of their passions. The de»gn of 
establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him to 
convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, lUyricum, and A«a, was 
repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the divisions of the Arians, 
and by the resistance of the catholics ; and he resolved, as the last 
and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate the decrees of a general 
council. The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of 
finding a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives of policy, 
produced an alteration in the smnmons. The bishops of the East 
were, directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria; while those of the 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadriatic ; 
and instead of two or three deputies from each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The Eastern council, after 
consuming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, separated 



** Sooiatesy L iL o. 35-47. Soxomen, L It. o. 12-30. Theodoret, L ii. o. 18-32. 
Philortoig. L iv. c. 4-12, 1. t. c. 1-4, L vi c 1-5. 

** Soaomen,. 1. iy. o. 23. Athanas. torn. L p. 831 [torn. L p. 281, ed. Ben.]. 
Tillemont (M<m. £ool4i. torn. yii. p. 947) has ooUected sereral inatancee of the 
haughty fknaticimn of Conttantiua from the detached treatiaes of Lucifer of Cagliari. 
The Tery titlea of these treatiaea inapira seal and terror:— 'Moriendum pro Dei IWo.' 
' De Begibus Apoatatida/ ' De non coLvenif ndo eum HsBretico.' * De non par- 
oeodo in Deum dolinquentibuv ' 
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without any definitive oondusioa The council of the West was 
protracted till the seventh month. Taurus^ the Praetorian prsefect, 
was instructed not to dismiss the prelates till they should all he 
united in the same opinion ; and his efibrts were supported by a 
power of banishing fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of 
the consulship if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His 
prayers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, the 
sophistry of Valens and Ursadus, the distress of cold 
and hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, 
at length extorted the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. 
The deputies of the East and of the West attended the emperor 
in the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction 
of imposing on the world a profession of faith which established 
the likenesSj without expressing the (HmsuhstcmtUdity^ of the Son oi 
God.^^ But the triumph of Arianism had been preceded by the 
removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible either to 
intimidate or to corrupt ; and the reign of Constantius was disgraced 
by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in active or 
speculative life, what effect may be produced, or what chu«cter 
obstacles may be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, £^f^ 
when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single object -^**»«^™' 
The immortal name of Athanasius** will never be separated from 
the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence he conse- 
crated every moment and every faculty of his being. Educated in 
the feonily of Alexander, he had vigorously opposed the early pro- 
gress of the Arian heresy : he exercised the important functions of 
secretary under the aged prelate ; and the fathers of the Nicene 
council beheld with surprise and respect the rising virtues of the 
young deacon. In a time of public danger the dull claims of age 
and of rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five months after 
his return from Nice the deacon Athanasius was seated on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Egypt He filled that eminent ^^ 
station above forty-six years» and his long administration 



** Stilp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, I. ii. p. 418-430. The Qreek burtoriaDS were very 
ignorant of the afiGsdrs of the West. 

" We may regret that Gregory Nasianzen composed a panegyric instead of a life of 
Athanasius, but we should ei\}oy and improve tne advantage of drawing our most 
authentic materials from the rich fund of his own epistles and apologies (tom. i. 
p. 670-951). I shall not imitate the example of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1), who published 
the first edition of his history without giving himself the trouble to consult the 
writings of Athanasius. Tet even Socrates, we more curious Sozomen, and the 
leemed Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the series of ecclesiastical 
history. The diliji^ce of Tillemont (tom. viii.) and of the Benedictine editors hat 
ooUeeted every fact and examined eveiy difficulty. 
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was spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of Arianism, 
Five times was Atbanaaius expelled from his throne ; twenty years 
he passed as an exile or a fugitive ; and almost every jnx)vince of 
the Roman empire was successively witness to his merit, and his 
sufferings in the cause of the Homoousion, which he considered as 
the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, and as the glory of his 
life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the archbishop of Alex- 
andria was patient of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety ; and 
although his mind was tainted by the contagion of Suiaticism, Atha- 
nasius displayed a superiority of character and abilities which would 
have qualified him, far better than the degenerate sons of Constan- 
tine, for the government of a great monarchy. His learning was 
much less profound and extenfflve than that of Eusebius of Csesarea, 
and his rude eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratoiy of Gregory of Basil ; but whenever the primate of Egypt was 
called upon to justify his sentiments or his conduct, his unpremedi* 
tated style, either of speaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and 
persuasive. He has always been revered in the orthodox school as 
one of the most accurate masters of the Christian theology ; and he 
was supposed to possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the 
episcopal character — the knowledge of jurisprudence,^^ and that of 
divination.*' Some fortunate conjectures of fiiture events, which 
impartial rcasoners might ascribe to ^he experience and judgment of 
AUianasius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inspiratiou, 
and imputed by his enemies to infernal ma^c. 

But as Atbanasius was continually engaged with the prejudices 
and passions of every order of men, from the monk to the emperor, 
the knowledge of human nature was his first and most important 
science. He preserved a distinct and unbroken view of a scene 
which was incessantly shifting; and never failed to improve those 
decisive moments which are irrecoverably past before they are per- 
ceived by a common eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was 
capable of distinguishing how far he might boldly command, and 
where he must dexterously insinuate ; how long he might contend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from persecution ; and while 
he directed the thunders of the church against heresy and rebellion, 
he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and in* 
dulgent temper of a prudent leader. The election of Atbanasius 

^ Sulpidui Seyerua (Hist. Saora, L iL p. 396) calls him a lawyer, a juriBeoDSult. 
This character cannot now be discovered either in the life or writings of Athanasius. 

M Dioebatnr enim fatidioanim sortium fldem, qusBre augurales portenderent alitea 
adentiaaime eallena aliquotiea pnodiziase futuiB. Ammianiia, zv. 7. A prophecy, or 
rather a joke, ia related by Soaomen (L It. c. 10), which evidently provea (if the orowi 
apeak Latin) that \thaiiaaiu8 undeiatood the language of tha crowa. 
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has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and precipitation ;** but 
the propriety of his behaviour condliated the affections both of the 
clergy and of the people. The Alexandrians were impatient to rise 
in arms for the defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In his 
distress he always derived support, or at least consolation, from the 
faithful attachment of his parochial clergy ; and the hundred bishops 
of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of Athanasius. 
In the modest equipage which pride and policy would affect, he fre- 
quently performed die episcopal visitation of his provinces, fit>m the 
mouth of the Nile to the confines of iEthiopia ; familiarly convers- 
ing with the meanest of the populace, and humbly saluting the 
saints and hermits of the desert ^^ Nor was it only in ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, among men whose education and manners were 
similar to his own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his 
genius. He appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts 
of princes; and in the various turns of his prosperous and adverse 
fortune he never lost the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of 
his enemies. 

In his youth the prunate of Egypt resisted the great Constantine, 
who had repeatedly rignified his will that Arius should be PenecatioD 
restored to the catholic communion.*®^ The emperor JSSSaiM;, 
respected, and might for^ve, this inflexible resolution; and ^•^***- 
the faction who considered Athanasius as their most formidable enemy 
were constrained to dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare an 
indirect and distant assault They scattered rumours and suspicions, 
represented the archbishop as a proud Imd oppressive tjTant, and 
boldly accused him of violating the treaty which had been ratified 
in the Nicene council with the schismatic followers of Meletius.^®' 
Athanarius had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, and the 

* The irregakr ordination of AthaoasiuB wu alightly mentioned in the oouneili 
which were held against him (see Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 11, and Qodetroj, p. 71); but 
it can scarcely be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemnly 
attest tk public falsehood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726. 

^ See the History of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Bosweide; and TiUa- 
monty M£m. Ecd^i. tom. yii., in the Ldves of Antony, Ftohomius, &o. Athanasius 
himself, who did not disdain to compose the life of his friend Antony, has carefully 
observed how often the holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefiB of the Arian 
heresy. Athanas. tom. it p. 492, 498, &o. [tom. L p. 677, ed. Bened.] 

'°* At first Constantine Uireatened in apeciing, but requested in uirUing, aai lyfiftn 
jfUv kmtxu, ypi^tn %i ii(iW. His lette^i gradually assumed a menacing tone; but while 
ke required that the entrance of the church should be open to afi, he avoided the 
odious name of Arius. AthuuiBius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked 
these distinctions (tom. i. p. 7d8 [tom. i. p. 140, ed. Bened.]), which allowed him 
some scope for excuse and delay. 

>« The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africa, were produced by an 
episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. I have not leisure to pursue the 
obscure controversy, which seems to have been misrepresented by the partiality of 
Athanasius and tiie ignorance of Epiphanius. Sse Hosheim's General History of the 
Churchy voL L p. 201. 
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emperor was disposed to believe that he had abuaed his eodesiastical 
and ciyil power to persecute those odious sectaries ; that he had sacri- 
legiously broken a chalice in one of their churches of Marasotis ; that 
he had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops ; and tliat Arse- 
uius, a seventh bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or at 
least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate. ^^ These charges, 
which affected his honour and his life, were referred by Constantine 
to his brother Dalmatius, the censor, who resided at Antioch; the 
synods of Caesarea and Tyre were successively convened; and the 
bishops of the East were Instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius 
before they proceeded to consecrate the new church of the Resurrec- 
tion at Jerusalem. The primate might be conscious of his innocence ; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spirit which had dictated 
the accusation would direct the proceeding and pronounce the sen- 
tence. He prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised 
the summons of the synod of Csesarea ; and, after a long and artful 
delay, submitted to the peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused to appear 
in the council of Tyre.^®^ Before Athanasius, at the head 
of fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had 
wisely secured die alliance of the Meletians ; and Arsenius himself, 
his imaginary victim, and his secret friend, was privately concealed 
in his train. The synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, with more passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
experience might promise ; his numerous faction repeated the names 
of homicide and tyrant ; and their damours were encouraged by the 
seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected the decisive moment 
to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of the assembly. 
The nature of the other charges did not admit of such clear and 
satisfactory replies ; yet the archbishop was able to prove that, in the 
village where he was accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, nei- 
ther church nor altar nor chalice could really exist The Arians, 
who had secretly determined the guilt and condemnation of their 



lo The treatment of the six bishops is spedfted by Sooomen (1. iL c. 25); but 
AthansBiuB himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius and the chalioe, leaves this 
grave accusation without a reply.* 

Sosomen, 

Constant. 1. ir. & 42), seems to prejudge some members of the dei^, and it was 

more than probable that the synod wotild apply those reproaches to Athanasius. 



Athanas. tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 147, ed. Bened.], Socrates, 1. i. o. 28. 
men, 1. iL c. 25. The emperor, in ms ESpistle of Convocation (Euseb. in Vit. 



* This grave charge, if made ^and it From Sosomen himself, who gives the 

rests entirely on the authority oi Sozo- un&vourable report of the commission of 

men), seems to have been silently dropped inquiry sent to Egypt concerning the 

by the parties themselves: it is never al- cup, it does not appear that they noticed 

)udad to in the subsequent investigations, this accusation of personal violence. — ^M. 
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enemy, attempted, however, to disguise their injustice hy the imitation 
of judicial forms : the synod appointed an episcopal commissiou of six 
delegates to collect evidence on the spot ; and this measure, which 
was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes 
of violence and perjury.^^^ After the return of die deputies from 
Alexandria, the majority of the coundl pronounced the final sentence 
of degradation and exile against the primate of Egypt The decree, 
expressed in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was com- 
municated to the emperor and the catholic church ; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Christ.^°^ 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not been coun- 
tenanced by the submisnon, or even by the presence, of ^^ 
Athanasius. He resolved to make a bold and dangerous «xU6. 
experiment, whether the throne was inaccessible to the ' ' 
voice of truth ; and before the final sentence could be pronounced at 
Tyre, the intrepid primate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sail fi>r the Imperial city. The request of a formal audience 
might have been opposed or eluded ; but Athanadus concealed his 
arrival, watched the moment of Ck>nstantine'8 return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign as he passed on 
horseback through the principal street of Constantinople. So strange 
an apparition excited his surprise and indignation ; and the guards 
were ordered to remove the importunate suitor ; but his resentment 
was subdued by involuntary respect ; and the haughty spirit of the 
emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop who 
implored his justice and awakened his consdence.^^^ Constantine 
listened to the complaints of Athanasius with impartial and even 
gracious attention ; the members of the synod of Tyre were sum- 
moned to justify their proceedings; and the arts of the Euscbian 
fiicdon woidd have been confounded if they had not aggravated the 
guilt of the primate by the dexterous suppomtion of an unpardonable 
offence— a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new capital^ 
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I* See, in parttoular, the aeoond Apology of Athanasius (torn. i. p. 763-808), and 
hii Epistles to the Monks (p. 808-866 [torn. i. p. 271 sqq., ed. Bened.]). They are 
jnstifled by original and aiithentio docnmentB; bat they would inspire more eon- 
fidenoe if he appeared less innocent, and his enemies less absurd. 

i€6 Suaebtus in Vit. Constantiu. 1. iv. c. 41-47. 

MT Athanas. tom. i p. 804 [tom. i. p. 159, ed. Bened. 1777]. In a church dedicated 
to St. Athanasius, this situation would afford a better subject for a picture than most 
of the stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 

'* Athanas. tom. i. p. 729 [tom. L p. 104, ed. Bened.]. Eunapius has related (in 
Vit. Sophist, p. 36» 37 [in .ffidesio], edit. C!ommelin) a strange example of the cruelty 
and credulity of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent Sopater, a Syrian 
philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the resentment of Ablarius, his 
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The emperor was salisfied that the peace of Egypt would be secured 
by the absence of a popular leader ; but he refused to fill the vacancy 
of the archiepisoopal throne ; and the sentence which, after long hea- 
tation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism rather than of 
an ignominious exile. In the remote proyince of Gaul, but in the 
hospitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight 

months. The death of the emperor changed the face of 
ttoQ. public affairs; and, amidst the general indulgence of a 

young reign, the primate was restored to his countiy by 

an honourable edict of the younger Constantine, who expressed a 

deep sense of the innocence and merit of his venerable guest ^°* 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second persecu- 

^^ tion ; and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the East, 

ezu^ aoon became the secret accomplice of the Ensebiana Ninety 

bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under 
the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral They composed 
an ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the colours of Semi- 
Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the discipline 
of the orthodox Greeks.^ ^® It was decided, with some appearance of 
equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, should not resume his 
episcopal functions tUl he had been absolved by the judgment of an 
equal synod ; the law was immediately applied to the case of Athar 
nasius ; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, his 
degradation : a stranger, named Gregory, was seated on his throne ; 
and Fhilagrius,^^^ the prefect of Egypt, was instructed to support the 
new primate with the civil and militaiy powers of the province. Op- 
pressed by the conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew 
fi:x)m Alexandria and passed three years^^* as an exile and a suppliant 

PrEetorian pnefeot. The oom-fleet was detained for want of a eouth wind; the people 
of Couitantinople were diaoontenfeed; and Sopater was beheaded, on a ohai^ tnat IM 
had bound the winda by the power of magic. Suidaa adds, that Constantine wished 
to prove, by this ezeoution, that he had absolutely renounoed the superstition of the 
Gentiles. 

100 In his return he saw Constantius twice — at ViminiaouTn, and at Casaiea in Cap- 
padocia (Athanas. torn. i. p. 676 [torn. L p. 236, ed. Bened.]). Tillemont supposes 
that Constantine introduoea him to the meeting of the three royal brothers in FSn- 
nonia. (Mdmoires £ocl4i. tom. yiii p. 69.) 

"0 See Beyeridge, Pandect, tom. x. p. 429-452, and torn. ii. Annotation, p. 182; 
Tillemont, l£i6m. Eodes. tom. yL p. 310-324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned 
this synod of Antiodi with too much &your and respect. He reckons ninety-seven 
bishops. 

iM This msgistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory Nasisnien, 
torn. L Orat zzi. p. 390, 391 [ed. Par. 1630]. 

Snpe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to disooyer some good qualities 
in those men whom party has represented as tyrants and monsters. 

"s The chronolo^cal difficulties which perplex the residence of Athanasius at 
Rome are strenuously agitated by Yalesius (Obseryat. ad Calcem, tom ii.; Hist. 
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on the holy threshold of the Vatican.^" By the aaddaous study of 
the Latin language he soon qualified himself to negotiate with the 
western clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and directed the liaughty 
Julius : the Roman pontiff was persuaded to consider his appeal as 
the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see; and his innocence was 
unanimously declared in a council of fifty bishops of Italy. At the 
end of three years the primate was summoned to the court of Milan 
by the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful plea- 
suresy still professed a lively regard for the orthodox faith. The 
cause of truth and justice was promoted by the influence of gold,^^^ 
and the ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
representatives of the catholic church. Ninety-four bishops 
of the West, seventy-six bishops of the East, encountered ^^' 
each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, but in the 
dominions of the protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon dege- 
nerated into hostile altercations ; the Asiatics, apprehensive for their 
personal safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace; and the rival 
synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders against their 
enemies, whom they piously condemned as the enemies of the true 
God. Their decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
provinces : and Athanasius, who in the West was revered as a saint, 
was exposed as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East^^^ The 
council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of discord and schism 
between the Greek and Latin churches, which were separated by the 
accidental difference of fiedth and the permanent distinction of Ian- 

guage. 

During his second exile in the West, Athanasius was frequently 
admitted to the Imperial presence — at Capua, Lodi, Milan, 

Eoclw. 1. i. e. 1-5) and Tillemont (Mto. Eoelds. torn. Tui p. 674, fto.)* ^ ^^^ ^^^' 
lowed the nmple hypotheeis of YaleBiuSy who allows omy one journey after the 
intnuion of Gb:^gory. 

"' I cannot forlxur transcribing a judieious obeerration of Wetstein (Pkx>legomen. 
N. T. p. 19): — Si tamen Historiam EcclesiaBticam yelimus oonsulere, potebit jam inde 
a seculo quarto, cum, ortis oontrovenuis, ecclesiiB Grsecis doctores in duas partes 
Bcindorentur, ingenio, eloquentiA, numero, tantum non erauales, earn parton qun 
Tinoere cupiebat Romam oonfugisse, nuyestatemque pontificis comiter coluisse, eoque 
pacto oppreflsis per pontificem et episcopos Latinos adyersariis pnevaluisse, atque 
orUiodoxiam in oonciliis stabiliyirae. Earn ob oausam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, 
Romam petiit, pluresque annos ibi hnsit. 

*** PhUoetoigius, 1. lii. o. 12. If any corruption was used to promote the interest 
of religion, an adyocate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this questionable con 
duct by the example of Cato and Sidney, the former of whom is said to haye given, 
and the latter to haye raoeiyed, a bribe in the cause of liberty. 

'** The canon which allows appeals to the Roman pontiffs has almost raised the 
oonndl of Sardica to tiie dignity of a general council, and its acts haye been ignorantly 
or artfully oonfoimded witii those of the Nioene synod. See Tillemont, torn. yiiL 
|». 8S9; and Qeddes's Tracts, yoL ii. p. 419-460. 
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Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of the diocese 
usually assisted at these interviews; the master of the offices 
tion. stood before the veil or curtain of the sacred apartment ; 

-^- andtheunifonnmoderati<».rfthepriinatemight£^^ 
by these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly ap- 
peals.^^* Prudence would undoubtedly suggest the mild and re- 
spectful tone that became a subject and a bishopi In these familiar 
conferences with the sovereign of the West, Athanadus might lament 
the error of Constantius, but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his 
eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; deplored the distress and danger of 
the catholic church ; and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and 
glory of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of employ- 
ing the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause ; and 
signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to his brother Constan- 
tius, that, unless he consented to the immediate restoration of Atha- 
nasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the archbishop 
on the throne of Alexandria.^^^ But this religious war, so horrible to 
nature, was prevented by the timely compliance of Constantius ; and 
the emperor of the East condescended to solicit a reconciliation with 
a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with decent 
pride till he had received three succesdve epistles full of the strongest 
assurances of the protection, the favour, and the esteem of his sove- 
reign ; who invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who added 
the humiliating precaution of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. They were majiifested in a still 
more public manner by the strict orders which were despatched into 
Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their privileges, 
to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the public registers 
the illegal proceedings which had been obtained during the prevalence 
of the Eusebian faction. After every satisfaction and security l^d 
been given which justice or even delicacy could require, the primate 
proceeded, by slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, 
and Syria ; and his progress was marked by the abject homage of the 
Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without deceiving his 
penetration.^ ^^ At AnUoch he saw the emperor Constantius; sus- 

*^ Am AtlmnamiiB dispened seoret inyectiyes against CoostantiaB (see the Epistle 
to the Monks) at the same time that he assured him of his profound respect, we might 
distrust the professions of the archbishop. Tom. L p. 677. 

"^ Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athaxiaaius and the manifest foigery of 
a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved bj the unquestionable evi- 
dence of Lucifer of CagUari, and even of Constantius himself. See Tillemont^ torn, 
viii. p. 693. 

"* I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retractation of Unadus 
and Valens TAthanas. tom. L p. 776 ftom. i. p. 139, ed. Bened. 1777]). Their epistlot 
to Julius biuiop of Rome, and to Athanasius himself, are of so different a cast from 
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tained, with modest firmness, the embraces and protestations of his 
master ; and eluded the proposal of allowing the Arians a single 
church at Alexandria by claiming, in the other cities of the empire, a 
similar toleration for his own party; a reply which ^might have 
appeared just and moderate in tiie mouth of an independent prince. 
The entrance of the archbishop into his capital was a triumphal pro- 
cession ; absence and persecution had endeared him to the Alexan- 
drians ; his authority, which he exercised with rigour, was more firmly 
established ; and his fame was diffused from Ethiopia to Britain, 
over the whole extent of the Christian world.^^* 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity of 
dissembling can never expect a sincere and lasting forgive- BMentmeut 
ness ; and the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived Atha- Jj£^*^ 
nasius of a powerful and generous protector. The civil ^^^^- 
war between the asflaasin and the only surviving brother of Constansi 
which afflicted the empire above thi^ years, secured an interval of 
repose to the catholic church ; and the two contending parties were 
desirous to condliate the friendship of a bishop who, by the weight 
of his personal authority, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 
of an important province. He gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the tyrant, with whom he was afterwards accused of holding a secret 
correspondence ;^^ and the emperor Constantius repeatedly assured 
his dearest father, the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwithstand- 
ing the malicious rumours which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well as the throne, of 
his deceased brother.^'^ Gratitude and humanity would have dis- 
posed the primate of Egjrpt to deplore the untimely fate of Constans, 
and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; but as he clearly understood 
that the apprehensions of Constantius were his only safeguard, the 

• ■ 

each other, that they cannot both be genuine: the one speaks the lan^age of cri- 
minals who confess their guilt and infuny ; the other of enemies, who solicit on equal 
terms an honourable reconciliation.* 

*** The circumstances of his second return may be coUected from Athanasius him- 
self, tom. i. p. 769, and 822, 843 ftom. i. p. 283, ed. Bened.]. Socrates, 1. ii. o. 15. 
Sozomen, L xii. c. 19. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. 11, 12. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 12. 

^ Atlumasius (tom. i. p. 677, 678 [tom. i. p. 239, ed. Bened.]) defends his inno- 
cence by pfithetic complaints, solenm assertions, and spedoiis ai^guments. He admits 
that letters had been fox^ged m his name, but he requests that his own secretaries and 
those of the tyrant may be examined, whether those letters had been written by the 
former or receiyed by the latter. 

>» Athanas. tom. L p. 825-844. 



* I cannot quite comprehend the ground stance of the epistles. That to Athanasius 

of Gibbon's doubts. Athanasius distinctly is brief, almost abrupt. Their retracta- 

asserts the fact of their retractation, tion is likewise mentioned in the addresi 

(Athan. Op. i. p. 139, ed. Benedict.) The of the orthodox bishops of Rimini tc 

.epistles are apparency translations from Constantius. Athm. de Synodis. Op. 

t&e Latin, if, in fact, more than the sub- i. p. 723. — M. 
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fervour of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause might 
perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin of Athanasius was no longer 
contrived by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bishops, 
who abused the authority of a credulous monarch. The monarch 
himself avowed the resolution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries ;^^ and the first winter after his victory, 
which he passed at Aries, was employed against an enemy more 
odious to him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capridously decreed the death of the most 
coonciit eminent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel 
^^AriMand order would have been executed without hesitation by the 
A.D. 363-866. ministers of open violence or of specious injustice. The 
caution, the delay, the difficulty with which he proceeded in the 
condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, discovered to the 
world that the privileges of the church had already revived a sense of 
order and freedom in the Roman government The sentence which 
was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been expressly repealed ; 
and as Athanasius had been once degraded from ins episcopal dignity 
by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act might be 
considered as irregular, and even criminaL But the memory of the 
firm and effectual support which the primate of Egypt had derived 
from the attachment of the Western diurch engaged Constantius to 
suspend the execution of the sentence till he had obtained the 
concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed in 
ecclesiastical negotiations; and the important cause between the 
emperor and one of his subjects was solemnly debated, first in tiie 
synod of Aries, and afterwards in the great council of Milan, ^^ 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity was 
gradually undermmed by tiie arguments of the Arians, tiie dexterity 
of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a prince who gratified 
his revenge at the expense of his dignity, and exposed his own 
passions whilst he influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, was successrfully 
practised ; honours, gifts, and immunities were offered and accepted 
as the price of an episcopal vote ; ^** and the condemnation of the 

>** Athanas. torn. i. p. 861. Theodoret, 1. ii. o. 16. The emperor declared that he 
was more desirous to subdue Athaaasius than he had been to vanquish Magnentius or 
Sylvanus. 

"* The affidrs of the ootmoil of Milan are so imperlbctly and emoneously related by 
the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the supply of some letters of Ensebiuay 
tztraoted by Baroniua from the ardblTes of the churdi of VeroeUa, and of an old life 
of Dionysius of Milan, publiahed by Bollandus. See fiMroniuSy A.i>. 355, and TiUe- 
mont, torn. Tii. p. 1415. 

^ The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many Uahops, are mentioned 
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Alexandrian primate was artfully represented as the only measure 
which could restore the peace and union of the catholic church. The 
fiiends of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to their leader, or 
to their cause. With a manly spirit, which the sanctity of their 
character rendered less dangerous, they maintained, in public debate, 
and in private conference with the emperor, the eternal obligation of 
religion and justice. They declared that neither the hope of his 
favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to join 
in the condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a respectable 
brother.^ "^ They affirmed, with apparent reason, that the illegal 
and obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had long ance been 
tacitiy abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honourable re-establish- 
ment of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or recantation 
of his most clamorous adversaries. They alleged that his innocence 
had been attested by the unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been 
acknowledged in the councils of Rome and Sardica^^* by the impartial 
judgment of the Latin church. They deplored the haid condition of 
Athanasius^ who, after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputation, 
and. the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was again called upon to 
confute the most groundless and extravagant accusations. Their 
language was specious ; their conduct was honourable : but in this 
long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire 
on a nngle bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacr^ce 
truth and justice to the more interesting object of defending or 
removing the intrepid champion of the Nicene feitL The Arians 
still thought it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their 
real sentiments and designs ; but the ortiiodox bishops, armed with 
the favour of the people and the decrees of a general council, insisted 
on every occasion, and particularly at Milan, tiiat their adversaries 
should purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before they 
presumed to arraign the conduct of the great Athanasius.^'^ 
But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on tiie side of 

• 

with indignation by those who were too pure or too proud to accept them. " We 
combat (says HQary of Poitiers) against Constantius the Antichrist, who strokes the 
beUy instead of scouiging the back ;" qui non dorsa coBdit, sed ventrem palpat. 
Hilarius contra Constant, o. 5, p. 1240. 

^ Something of this opposition is mentioned by Ammianus (xv. 7), who had a yery 
dark and superficial knowledge of eocleaiastical history. liberius . . . perseyenuiter 
renitebatur, nee yisum hominem, nee auditum damnare, nefiu ultimum sicpe ezda- 
mans; aperte sdlioet recaldtrans In]|)eratori8 arbitrio. Id enim iUe Athanasio semper 
infesios, &o. 

^ More properly by the orthodox j^art of the council of Sardica. If the bishopa of 
both parties h^ fidrly yoted, the division would haye been 94 to 76. H. de TiUe- 
mont (see tom. viii. p. 1147-1158) is justl]^ surprised that so smaU a majority should 
haye proceeded so vigorously against their adyenariea, the principal ox whom they 
immediately deposed. 

^^ Sulp. Seyerus, in Hist. Sac^^ L ii. p. 412. 
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Athanasius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or venal majo- 
caoiiaar ^^7 » ^^^ ^® couHcils of Arlcs and Milan were not dis- 
5^^2Ji3ui, solved till the archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly 
^^***- condemned and deposed by the judgment of the Western, 
as well as of the Eastern, church. The bishops who had opposed 
were required to subscribe the sentence ; and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of the adverse party. A 
formulary of consent was transmitted by the messengers of state to 
the absent bishops : and all those who refused to submit their private 
opinion to the public and inspired wisdom of tlie councils of Aries and 
Milan were immediately banished by the emperor, who affected to 
execute the decrees of the catholic church. Among those prelates 
who led the honourable band of confessors and exiles, Liberius of 
Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysus of Milan, 
£usebius of Vercelke, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, 
may deserve to be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberius, who governed the capital of the empire ; the personal 
merit and long experience of the venerable O^us, who was revered as 
the favourite of the great Constantino, and the &ther of the Niceue 
faith ; placed those prelates at the head of the Latin church : and 
their example, either of submission or resistance, would probably be 
imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the repeated attempts of the 
emperor to seduce or to intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova 
were for some time ineffectual The Spaniard declared himself 
ready to suffer under Constantius, as he had suffered threescore years 
before under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius, and his 
own freedom. When he was banished to Berasa in Thrace, he scut 
back a large sum which had been offered for the accommodation of 
his journey ; and insulted the court of Milan by the haughty remark, 
that the emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold to pay their 
soldiers and their bishops.^'® The resolution of Liberius and Osius 
was at length subdued by the hardships of exile and confinement 
The Roman pontiff purchased his return by some criminal compli- 
ances ; and afterwards expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort the reluctant 
signature of the decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose strength was 
broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight ot 
an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph of the Arians provoked 
some of the orthodox party to treat with inhuman severity the 

'" The exile of liberiua is mentioned by AmmiftniiB, zv. 7. See Theodoret. 
1. ii. c. 16. Athanas. torn. i. p, 834-837 [torn. i. p. 161, ed. BenedJ. Hilar. Frag 
ment. L 
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character, or rather the memory, of au mifortunate old man, to whose 
former services Christianity itself was so deeply indebted.^'" 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustre on the 
firmness of those bishops who still adhered, with unshaken 
fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. 
The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived them of the 
benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated those illustrious 
exiles into distant provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable spots of a great empire.^ "^ Yet tibey soon experienced that 
the deserts of Libya, and the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, 
were less inhospitable than the residence of those cities in which an 
Arian bishop could satiate, without restraint, the exquifdte rancour of 
theological hatred.^'^ Their consolation was derived from the con- 
sciousness of rectitude and independence, from the applause, the 
visits, the letters, and the liberal ahns of their adherents ; ^^ and 
from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observing the 
intestine divisions of the adversaries of the Nicene faith. Such was 
the nice and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, and so 
easily was he offended by the slightest deviation from his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those 
who defended the conmbstanbiality, those who asserted the similar 
tmhstance^ and those who denied the likenesBj of the Son of God. 
Three bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile ; and, according to 
the difference of their temper, might either pity or insult the blind 
enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present sufferings would never 
be compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the West were 
designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of Athanaaus 
himself.^" Six-and-twenly mondis had elapsed, during which the 

■* The life of Omua is oollocted by Tillemont (torn. viL p. 524-561\ who, in the 
most extiayagant terma, first admires and then reprobates the bishop of Cordova. In 
the niidst of their lamentations on his fiJl, the prudence of Athanasius may be dis- 
tingiiiahed trom, the blind and intemperate seal of Hilary. 

*^ The oonfeasora of the West were suooesslYely banished to the deserts of Arabia 
or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, the wildest parts of PhrygiBy which 
were in the possession of the impious Montanists, &o. When the heretic Aetius was 
too fiiYourably entertained at Hopsuestia in Cilida,tiie place of his exile was changed, 
by the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a district inhabited by savages, snd infested by 
war and pestilence. PhUostorg. 1. y. c. 3. 

*** Bee the cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of Eusebius, in his own letters, 
published by Baronius, a.d. 356, No. 92-102. 

*** OBBtemm exules satis constat, totius orbis studus celebratos, peeuniasque eis in 
sum^um aflktim congestas, legadonibus quoque eos plebis catholicsd ex omnibus fere 
proviiiciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever, Hist Sacra, p. 414. Athanas. tom. i. p. 
836, 840. 

'" Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of Athanasius may be 
Cound in nis own works. See partipularly his very i2t>le Apology to Constantius (too. 

VOL. m. r« 
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Imperial court secretly laboured, by the moat insidious arts, to re* 
rhird ex- move him from Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance 
At^lS^l^ which supplied his popular liberality. But when the pri- 
SSwiJ^"* mate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by the Latin church, 
A.D.3M. ^^ left destitute of any foreign support, Constantius 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commisdon to 
announce and execute the order of his banishment. As the justice 
of the sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, the only 
motive which could restrain Constantius from giving his messengers 
the sanction of a written mandate must be imputed to his doubt of 
the event ; and to a sense of the danger to which he might expose 
the second city and the most fertile province of the empire, if the 
people should persist in the resolution of defending, by force of arms, 
the innocence of their spiritual father. Such extreme caution afforded 
Athanasius a specious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
order which he could not reconcile either with the equity or with 
the former declarations of his gracious master. Tfte civil powers of 
Egypt found themselves inadequate to the task of persuading or 
compelling the primate to abdicate his episcopal throne ; and they 
were obliged to conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all proceedings and all 
hostilities should be suspended till the emperor^s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertidned. By this seeming moderation the 
catholics were deceived into a false and fatal security; while tiie 
legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by secret 
orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a capital 
habituated to sedition, and inflamed by religious zeaL^'^ The position 
of Alexandria, between tiie sea and the lake Mareotis, facilitated the 
approach and landing of the troops, who were introduced into the 
heart of the city before any effectual measures could be taken, 
either to shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts of defence. 
At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the signature of the 
treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested thtf church 
of St Theonas, where the archbishop, with a part of his clergy and 

i. p. 673 [torn. i. p. 233 aqq. ed. Bened.]), his first Apology for his flight (p. 701 
[torn. L p. 253 aqq. ed. Bened.]), hia prolix Epiatle to the Solitaries (p. 808), and the 
original Protest of the People of Alexandria against the violences committed by Syri- 
anus (p. 866 [p. 811, ed. Boied.J). Sozomen (1. iv. c. 9) has thrown into the nam- 
tire two or three luminous and miportant circumstances. 

*^ Athanasius had lately sent for Antony and some of his chosen monks. They 
descended from their mountain, announced to tlie Alexandrians the sanctity of Atha- 
nasius, and were honourably conducted by the archbishop as &r as the gates of the 
city. Athanas. torn. ii. p. 491, 492 [torn i. p. 677 8q, ed. Bened. 1777*1. See like 
wise Rufinus, iii. 164, in Vit. Fbtr. p. 524. 
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people, performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors of the sacred 
edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accom- 
panied with every horrid circumstance of tumult and bloodshed ; but, 
as the bodies of the slain, and the fragments of military weapons, 
remained the next day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession 
of the catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as a 
successful irruption rather than as an absolute conquest The other 
churches of the city were profaned by similar outrages ; and, during 
at least four months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a 
licentious army, stimulated by the eccleaastics of an hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed, who may deserve the name of 
martyrs if their deaths were neither provoked nor revenged ; bishops 
and presbyterR were treated with cruel ignominy ; consecrated virgins 
were stripped naked, scourged, and violated ; the houses of wealthy 
dtizens were plundered ; and, under the mask of religious zeal, lust, 
avarice, and private resentment were gratified with impunity, and 
even with applause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a 
numerous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a 
bishop whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favours, and the apprehension of being involved in tiie general penalties 
of rebellion, engaged them to promise their support to the destined 
successor of Athanaaus, the famous George of Cappadocia. The 
usurper, after receiving the consecration of an Arian synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had 
been appointed count of Egypt for the execution of that important 
design. In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of humanity ; 
and the same scenes of violence and scandal which had been exhibited 
in the capital were repeated in more than ninety episcopal cities of 
Egypt Encouraged by success, Constantius ventiu^d to approve the 
conduct of his mmisters. By a public and passionate epistie, the 
emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alexandria from a popular 
tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most reverend George, the 
elected bishop ; and aspires, as the patron and benefactor of the city, 
to surpass the fame of Alexander himself. But he solemnly declares 
his unalterable resolution to pursue with fire and sword the seditious 
adherents of the wicked Athanasius, who, by flying from justi(!e, has 
confessed his guilt, and escaped the ignominious death which he had 
BO often deserved. ^'^ 

** Athanas. torn. i. p. 694 [torn. i. p. 249, ed. Benod.]. The emperor, or his Arian 
leeretariesy while they express their resentment, hetray their fears and esteem oi 
Athanasius. 

Q 2 
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Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most immiiietit dangers ; 
Hbbeha- ^^^ ^® adventures of that extraordinary man deserve and 
viuor. ^ Q„f attention. On the memorable night when the 

church of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus^ the 
archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with calm and intrepid 
dignity, the approach of death. While the public devotion was 
interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he animated his 
trembling congregation to express their religious confidence by 
chanting one of the psalms of David which celebrates the triumph of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt 
The doors were at length burst open : a doud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people ; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
forwards into the sanctuary ; and the dreadful gleam of their armour 
was reflected by the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar. ^'* 
Athanasius stiU rejected the pious importunity of the monks and 
presbyters who were attached to his person ; and nobly refused to 
desert his episcopal station till he had dismissed in safety the last of 
the congregation. The darkness and tumult of the night favoured 
the retreat of the archbishop ; and though he was oppressed by the 
waves of an a^tated multitude, though he was thrown to the ground, 
and left without sense or motion, he still recovered his undaunted 
courage, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who were 
instructed by their Arian guides that the head of Athanasius would 
be the most acceptable present to the emperor. From that moment 
the primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and 
remained above six years concealed in impenetrable obscurity.^''' 

The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole extent 
of the Roman world ; and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, 
by a very pressing epistle to the Christian princes of ^Ethiopia,* to 

iM Thew minute ciitmmBtances are curiooB, as they are literallv tnuucribed from 
the protest which was publicly presented three days afterwards by the catiiolics of 
Alexandria. See Athanas. torn. i. p. 867 ftom. i. p. 311, ed. Bened. 17771. 

"'^ The Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Amauld, and have expa- 
tiated withplMtfuro on the faith and seal, the merit and exile, of those celebrated 
doctors. This concealed parallel is very dexterously managed by the Abb^ de la Bl^- 
terie, Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 130. 

* These princes were called Aeizanas It was erected to commemorate the tIo- 

and SfviazanftH. Athanasius (Apol. ad tory of Aeizanas oyer the Bougaitss (St. 

Const, yol. i. pp. 313, 315) calls them Martin considers them the Blemmyes, 

the kings of Axum («7 1? Aul»vf$u rv^«?Mi). whose true name is Bedjah or Bo^jah). 

In the superscription of his letter Con- Aeizanas is styled king of the Axumites, 

stantius gives them no title, Vftfrnt K**- the Homeritos, of Raeidan, of the Ethi* 

^rdrrm fAyirrt nCmrrn Ai^«rf nmi 2«< opians, of the Sabflrites, of SUec^ of Tiamo, 

C«»|. Mr, Salt, during his first journey of the Bou^tes, and of Kaei. It appears 

in Ethiopia (in 1806) discoyered, in the that at this time the king of the Bthi- 

ruins of Axum, a long and very inter- opians ruled over the Homerites, the in* 

•sting inscription relating to these princes, liabitants of Yemen. He was not yet • 
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cxdude Athanasius Irom the most remote and sequestered regions of 
the earth. Counts^ prsBfects, tribunes, whole armies, were HjBretmt, 
successively employed to pursue a bishop and a fiiptive; -^-^ 366-362. 
the vigilance of the civil and military powers was elicited by the 
Imperial edicts; liberal rewards were promised to the man who 
should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the most severe 
penalties were denounced against those who should dare to protect 
the public enemy.^'* But the deserts of Thebals were now peopled 
by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the commands 
of theur abbot to Uie laws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Antony and Pachomius received the fugitive primate as their 
father, admired the patience and humility with which he conformed 
to their strictest institutions, collected every word which dropped from 
bis lips as the genuine effiisions of inspired wisdom ; and persuaded 
themselves that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less 
meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, and the dangers which 
they braved, in the defence of truth and innocence.*" The monas- 
teries of Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate places, on the 
summit of mountains, or in the islands of the Nile ; and the sacred 
horn or trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known signal which 
assembled several thousand robust and determined monks, who, for 
the most part, had been the peasants of the adjacent country. When 
their dark retreats were invaded by a military force which it was 
impossible to resist, they silently stretched out theur necks to the 
executioner; and supported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of a secret which 
he was resolved not to disclose.*^® The archbishop of Alexandria, for 
whose safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost among a 
uniform and well-disdplined multitude ; and on the nearer approach 
of danger, he was swiftly removed, by their offidous hands, from one 
place of concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, 
which the gloomy and credulous temper of superstition had peopled 

** Hxno jam toto orbe proftigmi \ffftar] AthanasiuB, nee qUub ei tatas ad latendum 
Bupererat locus. Tribum, Pnefecti, Coznites, exerciiuB quoque, ad perrestigandum 
eum moTentiir edictia Imperialibus; prsemia delatoribua proponuntur, ai quia etun 
viTum, ai id minua, ciqput certe Athajioaii detuliaaet. Rufin. 1. i. o. 18. 

** Gregor. Naaianzen. torn. L Orat. zzi. p. 384, 385. See Tillemont, M6n. Eccl^. 
torn. tH. p. 176-410, 830-880. 

'^ £t nalU toHnentoruin via inyeniri adhuo potuit, aun obdurato illiua traotOa 
latroid inTito elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dioat. Aminian. zzii 16, and VaJe* 
iiua ad locum. 

Chriatian, aa he calla himself aon of the aeema to have been aole, king. See St. 

invincible Mara, vSit 0»»S i^mjuivw* "A^mv. Martin, note on Le Beai^ iL 151. Salt* a 

Another brother beaidea Saiaaanaa, named Travela. Silv. de Saoy, note in Annalea 

Adephaa, ia mentioned, though Aeinnaa dee Voyages, zii p. 53. — M. 
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with dcTinoDS and savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius^ 
which ended only with the life of Constantius, was spent, for the most 
part, in the society of the monks, who faithfully serred him as guards, 
as secretaries, and as messengers ; but the importance of m^ntaining 
a more intimate connection with the catholic party tempted him, 
whenever the diligence of the pursuit was abated, to emerge from 
the desert, to introduce himself into Alexandria, and to trust his 
person to the discretion of his friends and adherents. His various 
adventures might have furnished the subject of a very entertaining 
romance. He was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a female 
slave ;^^^ and he was- once concealed in a still more extraordinary 
asylum, the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who was 
celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the hour of 
midnight, as she related the story many years afterwards, she was 
surprised by the appearance of the archbishop in a loose undress, 
who, advancing with hasty steps, conjured her to afford him the 
protection which he had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under her hospitable roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved 
the sacred pledge which was intrusted to her prudence and courage. 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she instantly conducted 
Athanasius into her most secret chamber, and watched over his safety 
with the tenderness of a friend and the assiduity of a servant As 
long as the danger continued, she regularly supplied him with books 
and provisions, washed his feet, managed his correspondence, and 
dexterously concealed from the eye of suspicion this familiar and 
solitary intercourse between a saint whose character required the 
most unblemished chastity, and a female whose charms might exdte 
the most dangerous emotions. ^^' During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and faithful 
companion ; and the formal declaration, that he saw the councils of 
Rimini and Seleucia,^^' forces us to believe that he was secretly 
present at the time and place of their convocation. The advantage 
of personally negotiating with his friends, and of observing and 

^* Rufin. 1. i. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. W. o. 10. This and the following story will be 
rendered impossible if we suppose that Athanasius always inhabited the asylum which 
ho aocidentaily or oocasionally had used. 

»« Palladius (Hist. Lousiac. c. 136 m Vit. Patrum, p. 776 [p. 230, ed. Paris, Pallad. 
1555] ), the oriffinxd author of this anecdote, had couYersed with the damsel, who in 
her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honourable a connection. I 
cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Valesius, Tillemont, &c., who almost reject 
a story so unworthy, as they deem it, of the grairity of ecclesiastical history. 

»« Athanas. torn. i. p. 869 [tom. i. p. 572, ed. Bened. 1777]. I agree with Tille- 
mont (tom. viii p. 1197), that his expressions imply a personal, though perhaps 
■ocrot, visit to the synods. 
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improTing the divisioiis of his enemies, might justify, in a prudent 
statesman, so bold and dangerous an enterprise: and Alexandria 
was connected by trade and navigation with every seaport of the 
Mediterranean. From the depth of his inaccessible retreat the 
intrepid primate waged an incessant and offensive war against the 
protector of the Arians; and his seasonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated and eagerly perused, contributed to unite and 
animate the orthodox party. In his public apolo^es, which he 
addressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes affected the praise 
of moderation; whilst at the same time, in secret and vehement 
invectives, he exposed Constantius as a weak and wicked prince, the 
executioner of his family, the tyrant of the republic, and the Antichrist 
of the church. In the height of his prosperity, the victorious monarch, 
who had chastised the rashness of Gallus, and suppressed the revolt 
of Sylvanus, who had taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, 
and vanquished in the field the legions of Magnentius, received from 
an invisible hand a wound which he could neither heal nor revenge ; 
and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian princes who 
experienced the strength of those principles which, in the cause ol 
religion, could resist the most violent exertions of the civil power.^^^ 

The persecution of Athanasius and of so many respectable bishops, 
who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least for ^j^^ 
the integrity of theur conscience, was a just subject of indig- ***■•»*»* 
nation and discontent to all Christians, except those who were blindly 
devoted to the Arian feu^tion. The people regretted the loss of their 
faithful pastors, whose banishment was usually followed by the intru- 
sion of a stranger ^^^ into the episcopal chair, and loudly complained 
that the right of election was violated, and that they were condemned 
to obey a mercenary usurper, whose person was unknown and whose 
principles were suspected. The catholics might prove to the world 
that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their ecclesi- 
astical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The 
first of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success Uiat it was soon difiused over the Christian world. The 



144 The epistle of Athasaaius to the monks is filled with reproaohea, which the public 
must feel to be true (vol. i. p. 834, 856 [torn. i. p. 304, ed. Bened.]); and, in com 
pliment to his readers, he has introduced the comparisons of Pluffaoh, Ahab, Bel 
shassor, &c. The boldness of Hilary was attended with less dan^, if he published 
bis invectiye in Gtoul after the rerolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent his libels to Constan< 
tins, and almost challenged the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, tom. vii. p. 905 

>4* Athanasius (tom. i. p. 811) complains in general of this practice, which he after 
wards exemplifies (p. 861 [tom. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.]) in the pretended election of 
Felix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people, and three prelates, who fol 
lowed the court, assumed the functions of the bishops of the Suburbicarian proyincos 
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ioxology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Trinity, 
« Busoeptible of very nice, but material, inflections ; and the suIh 
stance of an orthodox or an heretical creed may be expressed by the 
difference of a disjunctive or a copulative particle. Alternate re- 
sponses and a more regular psalmody ^^' were introduced into the 
public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active 
laymen, who were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct 
a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, bands of well- 
disciplined sin^rs were stationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the 
Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost'*' was 
triumphantly chanted by a fiill chorus of voices, and the catholics 
insulted, by the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate who had 
usurped the throne of the venerable Eustathius. The same zeal 
which inspired their songs prompted the more scrupulous members of 
the orthodox party to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the 
election and consecration of a new episcopal pastor.^*^ The revolu- 
tions of the court multiplied the number of pretenders, and the 
same city was often disputed, under the reign of Constautius, by two, 
or three, or even four bishops, who exercised their spiritual jurift- 
diction over their respective followers, and alternately lost and 
regained the temporal possessions of the church. The abuse of 
Christianity introduced into the Roman government new causes of 
tyranny and sedition ; the bands of civil society were torn asunder 
by the fury of religious factions ; and the obscure citizen, who might 
calmly have surveyed the elevation and fall of successive emperors, 
imagined and experienced that his own life and fortune were con- 
nected with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example of 

i« Thomassin (Discipline de I'E^liBe, torn. i. 1. ii. o. 72, 73, p. 9C6-9S4) baa ool- 
lected many curious facta coQjoeming the oiigin and progresa of churchndnguig, both 
in the East and West.* ' 

*^ PhiloBtorgiuB, 1. iii. o. 13. Qodefiroy has examined this subject with singular 
accuracy (p. 147, &c.) There were three heterodox forms: "To the Father by the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost;" *<To the Father asnd the Son in the Holy Qhost;" and 
'< To the Father m the Son onJ the Holy Ghost." 

^^ After the exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constantine, the rigid party ol 
the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards degenerated into a schism, and 
lasted above fourscore years. See Tillemont, Mem. Eocl^. torn. vii. p. 35-54, 1137- 
1158, torn. viii. p. 573-632, 1314-1332. In many churches the Arians and Homoous- 
ians, who had renounced each other's wmmsmknf continued for some time to join in 
prayer. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 

' Anus appears to have been the first of his music into the impiety of his doo- 

who availed himself of this means of im- trinee." Philostorgius, iL 2. Arian smgen 

Eressing his doctrines on the popular car: used to parade the streets of Coustanti* 

composed songs for sailors, millers, and nople by night, till Chrysostom arrayed 

travellers, and set them to common airs; against them a bond of orthodox choristers 

" b<^guillug the ignorant by the 8weet:ieB8 Sozomen, viii. 8.— M. 
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the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serre to represent 
the state of the empire and the temper of mankind under the reign 
of the sons of Constantino. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he m^ntained his station and 
his principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of a 
great people, and could reject with scorn the prayers, 
tiie menaces, and the oblations of an heretical prince. When the 
eiumchs had secretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the well- 
grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use the utmost 
precautions in the execution of the sentence. The capital was 
invested on every side, and the praefect was commanded to seize the 
person of the bishop, either by stratagem or by open force. The 
order was obeyed, and Liberius, with the greatest difficulty, at the 
hour of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of the 
Roman people before their consternation was turned into rage. As 
soon as they were informed of his banishment into Thrace, a general 
assembly was convened, and the clergy of Rome bound themselves, 
by a public and solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, never to 
acknowledge the usurper Felix, who, by the influence of the eunuchs, 
had been irregularly chosen and consecrated within the walls of a 
profane palace. At the end of two years their pious obstinacy sub- 
sisted entire and unshaken ; and when Constantius visited Rome, he 
was assailed by the importunate solicitations of a people who had 
preserved, as the last remnant of their ancient freedom, the right of 
treating their sovereign with familiar insolence. The wives of many 
of the senators and most honourable citizens, after pressing their 
husbands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised to under- 
take a commission which in their hands would be less dangerous and 
might prove more successful The emperor received with politeness 
these female deputies, whose wealth and dignity were displayed in 
the magnificence of their dress and omamentsj he admired their 
inflexible resolution of following tfailr beloved pastor to the most 
distant regions of the earth, and consented that the two bisliops, 
Liberius and Felix, should govern in peace their respective congre- 
gations. But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to the 
practice, and even to the sentiments, of those times, that, when the 
answer of Constantius was publicly read in the Circus of Rome, so 
reasonable a project of accommodation was rejected with contempt 
and ridicule. The eager vehemence which animated the spectators 
in the decisive moment of a horse-race was now directed towards a 
different object, and the Circus resounded with the shout of thou- 
sands, who repeatedly exclaimed "One God, One Christ, One 
Bishop I '' The zeal of the Roman people in tiie cause of Liberius 
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wafl not confined to words alone, and the dangerous and bloody 
sedition which they excited soon after the departure of Constantiua 
determined that prince to accept the submission of the exiled prekte, 
and to restore him to the undivided dominion of the capital After 
some inefiectual resistance, his rival was expelled from the dty by the 
permission of the emperor and the power of the opposite faction ; the 
adherents of Felix were inhumanly murdered in the streets, in the 
public places, in the baths, and even in the churches ; and Uie face 
of Rome, upon the return of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid 
image of the massacres of Marius and the proscriptions of Sylla.*^' 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under the 
omstan- reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the 
tiDopie. other great cities of the empire, still contained a strong 
and powerful faction of Infidels, who envied the prosperity, and who 
ridiculed, even on their theatres, the theological disputes of the 
church. Constantinople alone enjoyed the advantage of being bom 
and educated in the bosom of the faith. The cajntal of the East 
had never been polluted by the worship of idols, and the whole body 
of the people had deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the 
passions which distinguished the Christians of that age firom the rest 
of mankind. Afl^r the death of Alexander the episcopal throne was 
disputed by Paul and Macedonius. By their zed and abilities they 
both deserved the eminent station to which they aspired ; and if the 
moral character of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his competitor 
had the advantage of a prior election and a more orthodox doctrine. 
His firm attachment to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul a 
place in the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed him to the 
resentment of the Ariaus. In the space of fourteen years he was five 
times driven from his tiirone, to which he was more frequently re- 
stored by the violence of the people than by the permission of the 
prince, and the power of Macedonius could be secured only by the 
death of his rival. The unf(i)Runate Paul was dragged in chains 
from the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to the most desolate places 
Mount Taurus,^ ^® confined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six 
days without food, and at length strangled, by the order of Philip 



'* See, on this eooledastioal revolution of Rome, AmmianuB, xt. 7. Athanas. 
torn. i. p. 834, 861 [torn. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.]. SoBomen, 1. iv. c. 15. Th»odoret, 
1. ii. 0. 17. Sulp. SisTor. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 413. Hieronyin. Chron. Maroellin. et 
Faufltin. LibeU. p. 3, 4. TiDemont, M^m. Ecdde. torn. yi.T>. 336. 

iM CucuBus was the last stage of his life and sufTeringB. The situation of that lonely- 
town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the Lesser Armenia, has occasioned 
some geographicsl perplexity; but we are directed to the true spot by the course ot 
the Roman road from Ciesarea to Anassarous. See Cellorii QeograpU. torn. ii. p. 313; 
Wessellng, ad Itinerar. p. 179, 703. 
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one of the principal miuisterB of the emperor Constantius.^^^ llie 
first blood which stained the new capital was spilt in this ecdesiasiical 
contest, and many persons were slain on both rades in the furious and 
obstinate seditions of the people. The commission of enforcing a 
sentence of banishment against Paul had been intrusted to Ilermo- 
genes, the master-general of the cavalry, but the execution of it was 
fatal to himself. The catholics rose in the defence of their bishop ; 
the palace of Hermogenes was consumed ; the first military oflScer of 
the empire was dragged by the heels through the streets of Constan- 
tinople, and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was exposed to their 
wanton insults. ^^' The fate of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the 
Praetorian pnefect, to act with more precaution on a similar occasion. 
In the most gentle and honourable terms he required the attendance 
of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private communica- 
tion with the palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay ready at the 
garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail, and, while the people were 
still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already 
embarked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with 
surprise and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and 
the usurper Macedonius seated by the side of the pra?fect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troops of guards with drawn swords. 
The military procession advanced towards the cathedral ; the Arians 
and the catholics eagerly rushed to occupy that important post, and 
three thousand one hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the 
confusion of the tumult Macedonius, who was supported by a 
regular force, obtained a decisive victory, but his reign was disturbed 
by clamour and sedition, and the causes which appeared the least 
connected with the subject of dispute were sufficient to nourish and 
to kindle the flame of dvil discord. As the chapel in which the body 
of the great Constantine had been deposited was in a ruinous con- 
dition, the bishop transported those venerable remains into the church 
of St Acacius. This prudent and even pious measure was repre- 
sented as a wicked profanation by the whole party which adhered to 
the Homoousian doctrine. The factions immediately flew to arms, 

^ AtkanasiuB (torn. i. p. 703, 813, 814 [torn. i. p. 275, ed. Bened.]) affirms, in the 
mosfc poflxtiTe terms, that Paul was murdered; and appeals, not only to common fame, 
but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagrius, one of the Arian i>enecutor8. 
Yet he acknowledges that the heretics attributed to disease the death of the bishop of 
Constantinople. Athanasius is servilely copied by Socrates (I, ii. c. 26) ; but Sozomen, 
who disooven a more liberal temper, presumes 1. iv. c. 2) to insinuate a prudent 
doubt. 

*" Anmiianus (ziy. 10) refers to his own account of this tragic event. But we no 
longer possess that part of his history.* 

' The murder of Hermogenes took place at the first expulsion of Paid from the Se« 
of Constantmople. — ^M. 
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the consecrated ground was used as their field of battle, and one of 
the ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real fi&ct, not as a 
figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed with a 
stream of blood which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. 
The writer who should impute these tumults solely to a religious 
principle would betray a very imperfect knowledge of human nature , 
yet it must be confessed that the motive which misled the sincerity of 
zeal, and the pretence which disguised the licentiousness of passion, 
suppressed the remorse which, in another cause, would have suc- 
ceeded to the rage of the Christians of Constantinople.*^' 

The cruel and arbitrary dispodtion of Constantius, which did not 
cniouy of always require the provocations of guilt and resistance, was 
tbeAriMif. justly exasperatod by the tumults of his capital and the 
criminal behaviour of a faction which opposed the authority and reli- 
gion of their sovereign. The ordinary punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation were inflicted with partial rigour, and the Greeks 
still revere the holy memory of two clerks, a reader and a sub- 
deacon, who were accused of the murder of Hermogenes, and be- | 
headed at the gates of Constantinople. By an edict of Constantius | 
against the catholics, which has not been judged worthy of a place in ' 
the Theodosian code, those who refused to communicate with the 
Arian bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived of 
the immunities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of Christians ; they 
were compelled to relinquish the possession of the churche^ and were 
strictly prohibited firom holding their assemblies within llie walls of 
the city. The execution of this unjust law in the provinces of 
Thrace and Ada Minor was committed to the zeal of Macedonius ; 
the civil and military powers were directed to obey his commands ; 
and the cruelties exercised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the support 
of the Somoiausion exceeded the commission, and disgraced the 
reign, of Constantius. The sacraments of the church were adminis- 
tered to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and abhorred 
the principles, of Macedonius. The rites of baptism were conferred 
on women and children who, for that purpose, had been torn from 
the arms of their friends and parents ; the mouths of the communi- 
cants were held open by a wooden en^e while the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat ; the breasts of tender virgins were 
either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed be- 

»« See Socrates, 1. u. c. 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 26, 27, 38; and Sozomen, 1. iii. 3, 4, 7, 
9, 1. iv. c. ii. 21. The acts of St. Paul of Coiuitaiitiiiople, of which Photius has made 
an abstract (Phot. Biblioth. p. 1419-1430), are an indifferent copy of these historians; 
but a modem Greek, who could write the Life of a saint without adding fitbles and 
miniiclee, is entitled to some commendation. 
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tween sharp and heavy boards.^" The Novatians of Constantinople 
and the adjacent country, by their firm attachment to the Homoou- 
sian standard, deserved to be confounded with the catholics them- 
selves. Maoedonius was informed that a large district of Paphla- 
gonia^^^ was almost entirely inhabited by those sectaries. He 
resolved either to convert or to extirpate them, and, as he distrusted 
on this occasion the efficacy of an ecclesiastical mission, he com- 
manded a body of four thousand legionaries to march against the 
rebels, and to reduce the territory of Mantinium under his spiritual 
dominion. The Novatian peasants, animated by despair and reli- 
gious fury, boldly encountered the invaders of their country, and, 
though many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman lemons 
were vanquidbed by an irregular multitude, armed only with scydies 
and axes, and, except a few who escaped by an ignominious flight., 
four thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of battle. The 
successor of Constantius has expressed, in a concise but lively manner, 
some of the theological calamities which afflicted the empire, and 
more especially the East, in the reign of a prince who was the slave 
of his own passions and of those of his eunuchs. " Many were 
" imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops 
** of those who are styled heretics were massacred, particularly at 
** Cyzicus and at Samoaata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and 
" in many other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste and 
" utterly destroyed." ^" 

While the flsaues of the Arian controversy consumed the vitals of 
the empire, the African provinces were infested by their Theravoit 
peculiar enemies, the savage fanatics who, under the name S^o^dlt 
of Cireumcellionaj formed the strength and scandal of the SSj"*^^' 
Donatist party.**' The severe execution of the laws of ^^•^^.ac. 
Constantino had excited a spirit of discontent and resistance ; the 
strenuous efforts of his son Constans to restore the unity of the 

'** Somtos, 1. ii. c. 27, 38. Sosomen, 1. iv. c. 21. The princhMtl adBistuitB of 
Hacedonius, in the work of penecntiony were the two bishops of Nicomedia and 
CyzicuB, who were esteemed for tiieir virtues, and especially for their charity. I 
cannot forbear reminding the reader that the difference between the Bomoousion and 
Momoiousion is almost in-visible to the nicest theological eye. 

"* We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In speaking of these 
four bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the author of the Acts of St. Paul, 
use the indefinite terms of k^ti/^, fdxmyytst rayftMra, which Nioephorus very properly 
translates thousands. Vales, ad Socrat. 1. ii. c. 38. 

*^ Julian. Epistol. lii. p. 436, edit. Spanheim. 

^ See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly lii. 4), with the Donatist history by M. 
Dupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. The numerous circumstances 
which Augustin has mentioned, of the fury of the Circumoellions against others and 
af;ainst themselves, have been laboriously collected by Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^s. torn. 
VI. p. 147-165; and he has often, though without design, exposed the usuries which 
had provoked those fanatics. 
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church exasperated the sentimeuts of mutual hatred ^hich had first 
occasioned the separation ; and the methods of force and conniption 
employed by the two Imperial commissionerB, Paul and Macarius, 
furnished the schismatics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their pretended sue 
cessors.^^* The peasants who inhabited the villages of Numidia and 
Mauritania were a ferocious race, who had been imperfectly reduced 
under the authority of the Roman laws, who were imperfectly con- 
verted to the Christian faith, but who were actuated bv a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. They 
indignantly supported the exile of their bishops, the demolition of 
their churches, and the intemiption of their secret assemblies. The 
violence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained by a 
military guard, was sometimes repelled with equal violence, and die 
blood of some popular ecclesiastics, which had been shed in the 
quarrel, inflamed dieir rude foUowers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By their own cruelty and 
rashness the ministers of persecution sometimes provoked their fate, 
and the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated the criminals into 
despair and rebellion. Driven from their native villages, the Donatist 
peasants assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the Gsetulian 
desert, and readily exchanged the habits of labour for a life of 
idleness and rapine, which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the sect The leaders of 
the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains of the saints ; their 
principal weapon, as they were indifferently provided with swords and 
spears, was a huge and weighty club, which they termed an Israelite^ 
and the well-known sound of " Praise be to God I" which they used 
as their cry of war, diffused consteniation over the unarmed pnv- 
vinces of Africa. At first their depredations were coloured by the 
plea of necessity, but they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
indulged without control their intemperance and avarice, burnt the 
villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants 
of the open country. The occupations of husbandry and the adminis- 



■** It is amniring enough to observe the language of opposite parties when they speak 
of the same men and thmgs. Gratus, bishop of Carthage, be^ns the acclamations of 
an orthodox synod, " Qratias Deo omnipotenti et Christo Jesu . . . qui imperavit reli- 
" giosiasimo Constanti Imperatori,ut yotiim gereret unitatiB,et mitteret mimstros sancti 
** opens f amnios Dei Paulmn et Macarium." Monument. Yet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. 
*" £k»e Bubito," (says the Donatist author of the Passion of Marculus) '' de Constautis 
" regis tyrannic! domo . . . poUutum Macariame persecutionis murmur increpuit, et 
'* duabus beatiis ad AMcam miasis, eodem scilioet Macario et Paulo, execrandum prorsus 
'* ac dirum eoclesite oertamen indictum est; ut populus Christianus ad unionem cum 
" tnditoribus fiioiendam, nudatis militum gladiia et draoonum praesentibus signia, et 

tubarum Tooibus cogex^otur." Monument, p. 804. 
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tratioD of justice were interrupted ; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to restore the primitive equality of mankind, and to reform 
the abuses of civil society, they opened a secure asylum for the slaves 
and debtors who flocked in crowds to their holy standard. When 
they were not resisted they usually contented themselves with 
plunder, but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of ido- 
lence and murder ; and some catholic priests, who had imprudently 
signalized their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the most 
refined and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the Circumcellions was 
not always exerted against tlieir defenceless enemies ; they engaged, 
and sometimes defeated, the troops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bagai they attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessfiil 
valour, an advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who were taken in arms received, and they soon deserved, the same 
treatment which might have been shown to the wild beasts of the 
desert The captives died, without a murmur, either by the sword, 
the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of retaliation were multiplied 
in a rapid proportion, which aggravated the horrors of rebellion and 
excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness. In the beginning of the 
present century the example of die Circumcellions has been renewed 
in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of 
the Camisards ; and if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed those of 
Numidia by their military achievements, the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more resolution and perseverance.^^* 

Such disorders are the natural effects of reli^ous tyranny; but th3 
rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a very 
extraordinary kind ; and which, if it really prevailed among ligiona 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be paralleled 
in any country or in any age. Many of these fanatics were pos- 
sessed with the horror of life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and 
they deemed it of little moment by what means, or by what hands, 
they perished, if their conduct was sanctified by the intention of 
devoting themselves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope of 
eternal happiness. ^^° Sometimes they rudely disturbed the festivals^ 
and pro&ned the temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting 
the most zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of 
their gods. They sometimes forced their way into the courts of 
justice, and compelled the afinghted judge to give orders for their 
immediate execution. They frequently stopped travellers on the 

>^ The HiBtoire des CamiBardB, iu 3 vols. 12mo., YiUefranche, 1760, may be recom- 
mended as accurate and impartial. It requires some attention to discover the religion 
of the author. 

"^ The Donatist suicides alleged in theix justiication the example of Bazias, whiok 
is related is the I4th chapter of the second book of the Maooabees. 
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public highways^ and obliged them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, 
by the promise of a reward if they consented, and by the threat of 
instant death if they refused to grant so very angular a favour. 
When they were disappointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence of their friends and brethren, they 
should cast themselves headlong from some lofty rock ; and many 
precipices were shown which had acquired fame by the number of 
reli^ous suicides. In the actions of these desperate enthuuasts, who 
were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhonred by 
the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher may 
discover the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit 
which was originally derived from the character and prindples of the 
Jewish nation. 

The simpie narrative of the intestine divimons which distracted 
Q«neni the pcacc, and dishonoured the triumph, of the church, will 
^^^ confirm the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the 
^^ compkunt of a venerable bishop. The experience of 
▲.D.8is«96i. Ammianus had convinced him that the enmity of the 
Christians towards each other surpassed the fiiry of savage beasts 
against man ;*** and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically laments 
that the kingdom of heaven was converted by discord into the 
image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell itself. ^^* The 
fierce and partial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to them- 
selves, and imputing all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the 
battle of the angels and daemons. Our calmer reason will reject 
such pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute 
an equal, or at least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to 
the hostile sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the appellations of 
orthodox and heretics. They had been educated in the same re- 
ligion and the same dvil society. Their hopes and fears in the 
present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same proportion. 
On either side the error might be innocent, the futh smcere, the 
practice meritorious or corrupt Their passions were exdted by 
similar objects ; and they might alternately abuse the favour of the 
court, or of the people. The metaphysical opinions of the Athana- 
sians and the Arians could not influence their moral character ; and 
they were alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been 
extracted from the pure and simple maxims of the Gospel. 

A modem writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to 
his own history the honoiuable epithets of political and philoso- 

*'* Nullas infestaa hominibuB bestiaBj ut sunt sibi fenles plerique Chrutianorum 
ezpertns. Ammian. zziL 5. * 

*" Orogor. Namanian, Orat. L p. 33. See Tillemonti torn. vi. p. 501^ quuio eiUt. 
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phica^^'' accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglecting to 
enumerate, among the causes of the decline of the empire, Toleration 
a law of Constantino, by which the exercise of the Pagan o'^"**""***™ 
worship was absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part of his 
subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any public 
religion. The zeal of the philosophic historian for the rights of 
maiiJdnd has induced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony 
of those ecclesiastics who have too lightiy ascribed to tiieir favourite 
hero the merU of a general persecution.*^^ Instead of alleging this 
imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistie which Constantino 
addressed to tiie foUowers of the ancient religion, at a time when he 
no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals of his 
throne. He invites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the 
subjects of tiie Roman empire to imitate the example of their 
master ; but he declares that those who still refuse to open ^^ q^. 
their eyes to tiie celestial light may finely enjoy tiieir '^*^^^» 
temples and their fancied gods. A report that the ceremonies 
of Paganism were suppressed is formally contradicted by the emperor 
himself, who wisely asengns, as the principle of his moderation, the 
invincible force of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition.*'^ With- 
out violating the sanctity of his promise, without alarming the fears 
of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
steps, to undermine tiie irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism. 
The partial acts of severity which he occasionally exercised, though 
they were secretiy prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by 
the fairest pretences of justice and the public good ; and while Con- 
stantino designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the andent religion. After the example of the wisest of 
his predecessors, he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, 
tiie occult and impious arts of divination, which excited the vain 
hopes, and sometimes tiie criminal attempts, of those who were dis- 
contented with their present condition. An ignominious silence was 

*" EBstoire Politique et Philosophique des Etablisaemens des Europ^DB dans les 
deux Indee, torn. i. p. 9. 

*^ Aooording to EuBebius (in Yit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 45) the emperor proiiibited; 
both ia dties and in the country, rk fttv^m , . . rns tsUiXeXmrinUf; the abominable 
acts or parts of idolatrr. Socrates (L i. c. 18^ and Sosomen (1. li. c. 4, 5) have repre- 
sented the conduct oi Conatantine with a just regard to truth and histoiy, which 
has been neglected by Theodoret (I. v. c. 21) and Orosius (vii. 28). Turn deinde 
(says the latter) primus Constantinus /usto ordine etpto vicem vertit edicto; siquidem 
statuit dtra ullam hominum ciedem, paganorum templa claudi. 

** See Eusebius in Yit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 56, 60. In the sermon to the assembly 
of saijits which the emperor pronounced when he was mature in years and piety, he 
declares to the idolaters (c. xi.) that they are permitted to offer sacriiioes and to 
ezarcise every part of their religious worship. 

VOL. III. H 
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impoeed on the oradesy which had been publidy conyicted of frauu 
and falsehood ; the effeminate priests of the Nile were abolished ; 
and Constantino discharged the duties of a Roman censor, when he 
gave orders for the demolition of several temples of Phceuicia, in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutiy practised in the fitce 
of day, and to the honour of Venus.*^^ The Imperial dty of Con- 
stantinople wasy in some measure, raised at the expense, and was 
adorned with the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece and Asia ; 
the sacred property was confiscated ; the statues of gods and heroes 
were transported, with rude familiarity, among a people who con- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity ; the gold 
and silver were restored to circulation; and the magpistrates, the 
bishops, and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of grati* 
fying, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment But 
these depredations were confined to a small part of the Roman 
world ; and the provinces had been long since accustomed to endure 
the same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of princes and pro- 
consuls who could not be suspected of any design to subvert the 
established reli^on.^^^ 
The sons of Constantino trod in the footsteps of their father, with 
more zeal, and with less discretion. The pretences of rapine 
and oppression were insensibly multiplied ;^^' every indul- 
gence was shown to the illegal behaviour of the Christians ; every 
doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Paganism ; and the 
demolition of tiie temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constantius.*^* The name of 
Constantius is prefixed to a concise law, which might have superseded 
the necessity of any future prohibitions. ^' It is our pleasure that 
*^ in all places, and in all cities, the temples be immediately shut 
** and carefully guarded, that none may have the power of ofiending. 
*< It is likewise our pleasure that all our subjects should abstain 
** firom sacrifioe& If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him 

*" See EosebiuBj in Vit. Constaatm. 1. lii. c. 54-58, and 1. !▼. o. 23, 25. TheM acts 
of anthooity may be compared with the Buppresaion of the BaochanalB, and the damo- 
litioii of the temple of Ids, by the ma^tratea of Tag^ Borne. 

^ Suaebina (m Vit. Constant. L ill. c. 54) and Libonius (Orat. pro TempUs, p. 9, 
10, edit. Qothofred.) both mention the pious saorilege of Ck>n8taiitine, wtiich they 
Tiewed in Tery different lights. The latter expressly declares that ** he made use of 
" the sacred money, but made no alteration in the legal worship; the temples indeed 
** were impoTerished, but the saored rites were performed there." Lardnex's Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iy. jp. 140. 

M* Ammiaaus (zxiL 4) speaks of some court eunuchs who were rooliis templorum 
pasti. libanius says (C^t. pro Tempi, p. 23) that the emperor often gave away a 
temple, like a dog, or a horse, or a slaye, or a gold cup: but Uie deyout philosopher 
tikes can to obsenre that these sacrilegious fayouritea yery seldom prospto^ed. . 

■*> See Qothofred. Cod. Theodos. tom. yL p. 262. Liban. Orat. PUentaL c. z. ia 
Fiibiio. BibL Gx«o. tom« yii. p. 235 [ed. Hamb. 1715]. 
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'* feel the sword of vengeance, and, after his execution, let his 
** property be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the same 
" penalties against the goyemors of the proyinces, if they neglect to 
^* punish the criminals."*^® But there is the strongest reason to 
believe that this formidable edict was either composed without being 
published, or was published without being executed. The evidence 
of facts, and the monuments which are still extant of brass and 
marble, continue to prove the public exercise of the Pagan worship 
during the whole reign of the sons of Constantine. In the East as 
well as in the West, in dties as well as in the country, a great 
number of temples were respected, or at least were spared ; and the 
devout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices^ of festivals, 
and of processions, by the permission, or by the connivance, of the 
dvil government About four years after the supposed date of his 
bloody edict, Constantius visited the temples of Rome; and the 
decency of his behaviour is recommended by a Pagan orator as an 
example worthy of the imitation of succeeding princes. *^ That 
^* emperor," says Symmachus, ^* sufiered the privileges of the vestal 
viigins to remain inviolate; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
on the nobles of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray 
** the expenses of the public rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had 
** embraced a different reli^on, he never attempted to deprive the 
** empire of the sacred worship of antiquity."^^^ The senate still pre* 
sumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the divine memory of their 
sovereigns ; and Constantine himself was assodated, after his death; 
to those gods whom he had renounced and insulted during his life. 
The titie, the en^gns, the prerogatives, of soverbion pontiff, 
which had been instituted by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, 
were accepted, without hedtation, by seven Christian emperors; 
who were invested with a more absolute autiiority over the religion 
which they had deserted than over that which they professed. ^^* 

*^^ Plaeuit onmibns loois aiqiie tirbibtu imivenis cUudi protinns templa, et aooeaaa 
vetitk omnibus lioentiam delinquendi perditiB abnegari. Volumus etaam cunotoa a 
Mcrificiis abatinere. Quod siquis aliquid forte htguamodi perpetraTerit, gladio [ultorel 
atematiir: fiMniltatea etiam perempti fiaco decenumus vmdicari: et similiter adfligi 
rectores proTindarum si faoinora viAdicare neglexerint. Cod. Theodos. 1. zri. tit. z. 
leg. 4. Chronology has disooyered some contradiction in the date of this eztrayagant 
law; the only one, perhaps, by which the negligence of magistrates is pmiished by 
death and confiscation. M. de la Bastie (Mem. de rAcad^nie, tom. zv. ^ 98) 
conjectures, with a show of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a law, 
the heads of an intended bill, which were found in Sftriniia Memorise, among the 
papers of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, as a worUiy model, in the Theodoaian 

"*■ ^mmach. EplstoL z. 54 [p. 289, ed. Paris, 1604]. 

'** llie fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastie, sur le SouTcrain Poniificii dm 
Empereurs Remains (in the M^m. de I'Acad. tom. zv. p. 75>144), is a very learned 
and judicious performvioe, which ezplains the state, and proves the tolerttion, of 

a 2 



it 
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The divinonB of ChristiAnity suspended the ruin of Paganifm ;^^ 
and the holy war agwist the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted 
by princes and bishops who were more immediately alarmed by 
the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. The extirpation of 
idolatry^''^ might have -been justified by the established principles of 
intolerance : but the hostile sects, which alternately reigned in the 
Imperial court, were mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though declining faction. 
Every motive of authority and fashion, of interest and reason, now 

Paganiflm from ConsUntine to Oratian. The asBertion of Zonmtu [iv. 36], that Oratiaii 
was the fixvt who refused the pontifical robe,* la conflrmed beyond a doubt; and the 
murmun of bigotry on that subject are almost silenced. 

'f* As I have freely anticipated the use of pagans and paganism, I shall now tnoe 
the MtignlM* reTolutions of those celebrated words. 1. n^yn, in the Doric dialect^ so 
familiar to the Italians, signifies a fountain; and the rural neighbourhood which fre- 
quenied the same fountain derived the common appellation of pagus and pagans 
(Fostus sub Tooe, and Servius ad Virgil. Gboi^gic. ii. 382 ).^ 2. By an easy extension 
of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous (Plin. Hist Natur. xxviii. 
5) ; and the meaner rustios acquired that name, which has been corrupted into peasants 
in the modem languages of Europe. 3. The amaaing increase of tne military order 
introduced the necessity of a corrvlative term (Hume's Essays, vol. i. p. 555); and all 
the people who were not enlisted in the service of the prince were branded with the 
contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit. Hist. ill. 24, 43, 77. Juvenal. Satir. 16 
[v. 32]. Tertullian de Pallio, c. 4). 4. The Christians were the soldiers of Christ; 
their adversaries who refused his sacrament, or military oath of baptism, might deserve 
the metaphorical name of pagans; and this popular reproach was introdufxd as early 
as the reign of Valentinian (a-d. 365) into Imperial laws (Cod. Theodos. 1. zvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 18) and theological writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of the 
empire: the old religion, in the time of Prudentiua (advers. Symmachum, L 1. [v. 575 
»/g.] ad fin.) and Orosius (in Prsfat. Hist.), retired and languished in obscure vil- 
lages; and the word pagans, with its new signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 
6. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant title of Pagans 
has been successively applied to all the idolaters and polytheists of the old and new 
world. 7. The Latin Cnristians bestowed it, without scruple, on their mortal enemies 
the Mahometans; and the purest Unitarians were branded with the unjust reproach of 
idolatry and paganisoL See Qerard Vossins, Etymologicon Lingue Latins, in his 
works, tom. i. p. 420 ; Ck>defro^s Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. 
p. 250; and Ducange, medisB et mfinup Latinitat. Qlossar. 

*'* In the pure language of Ionia and Athens, e72wX«» and Ac^-^iiW were ancient and 
familiar wonls. The former expressed a likeness, an apparition (Homer. Odys. 
xi. 602), a representation, an image, created either by fancy or art. The latter denoted 
any sort of service or slaveij. Tlie Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, Kstrained the use of these words (£lxod. xx. 4, 5) to the religious worship of an 
image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, or Qrecian Jews, has been adopted by 
the sacred and ecdesisstical writers; and the reproach of idolatry {JE!tU,x»Xjvr^%i§t) has 
stigmatised that visible and abject mode of superstition which some sects of CShtis- 
tianity should not hastily impute to the polytheists of Gbeece and Rome. 



* Gratian did not refuse the title of found in the Roman writers. The true 

Pontifex Maximus till after the revolt of etymology of the word is uncertain: some 

Haximus in the sixteenth year of his reign, modem writers connect it with pasco, and 

for we find him so called in inscriptions suppose it to have meant originally a 

and in Ausonius, Qrat. Act. in a.d. H79, pasture in common. It was used by the 

the twelfth year of his reign. Clinton, Roman writers to signify a territory, or 

Fasti Rom. vol. ii. p. 122.- 8. the people of a territory; and the French 

^ This is an instance of the fedse ety- word pa\ts, which is derived from it, is 

mology, derived from an accidental simi- employed in the same sense. — S. 
larity of words, which is so frequently 
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militated on the side of Christianity ; but two or three generations 
ekipsed before their yictorious influence was uniyersally felt The 
religion which had so long and so lately been established in the 
Roman empire was still reyered by a numerous people, less attached 
indeed to speculative opinion than to ancient custom. The honours 
of the state and army were indifferently bestowed on all the subjects 
of Constantine and Constantius; and a considerable portion of 
knowledge and wealth and valour was still engaged in the service 
of polytheism. The superstition of the senator and of the peasant, 
of the poet and the philosopher, was derived from very different 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 
Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of a 
proscribed sect ; and their hopes were revived by the well-grounded 
confidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the arms of the barba- 
rians, had secretly embraced the religion of his ancestors 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

JinJAK n DSOLABXD Emfbbob bt ths Lboions of Gaul. — Hib Uabcb avi 
SuooBBB. — Ths Dbatb of Oonbtaistivb. — Civil Adminibtratioh ot 

JVLIAK. 

While the Bomaiw languished under the ignominious tyranny oi 
Thejwum^f ounuchs and bishopsi the praises of Julian were repeated 
ttiisa«|jlu& ^ith transport in every psut of the empire, except in the 
^''^^'^ palace of Constantius. The barbarians of Germany had 
felt, .and still dreaded, the arms of the young Caesar ; his soldiers 
were the companions of his victory ; the grateful provincials enjoyed 
the blessings of his reign ; but the feivourites, who had opposed his 
elevation, were o£Pended by his virtues ; and they justly considered 
the friend of the people as the enemy of the court. As long as the 
fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts 
which they had so often practised with success. They easily dis- 
covered that his sunplici^ was not exempt from affectation : the 
ridiculous epithets of an hairy savage, of an ape invested with the 
purple, were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior; and his modest despatches were stigmatised as the vain 
and elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, 
who had studied the art of war amidst the groves of the Academy.^ 
The voice of malicious folly was at length silenced by the shouts of 
victory ; the conqueror of tiie Franks and Alemanni could no longer 
be painted as an object of contempt ; and the monarch himself was 
meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant the honourable 
reward of his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, which, 

' OmneBqm plus poterant in palatio, adulandi profeflsores jamdooti, recte consultay 
proapereque oompleta veriebftnt in deridiculum: talia sine modo strepentes insulae; in 
odium venit cum victoriifl suis; capella, non homo; ut hirautum Julianum carpentei, 
appeUanteaque loquaoem talpam, et purpuratam dmiam, et litterionem Onscum: et 
ma oongruentiA pluiima atque yemaciua principi resonantes, audire lueo taliaque 
gestienti, yiitutes ejus obruere verbis impudentibus oonabantur, ut segnem inoessentes 
et timidum et umbntilem, gestaque secus yerbis oomptioribus exornantem. A*""*^"*"«, 
xvii. II,* 

* The philoBophen retaliated on the the lion, but was surrounded by a whol« 

courtiers. Marius (aaya Eimapius in a litter of foxes. Hai, Script. Bjz. Not. 

newly dttoorered fragment) was wont to CoU. iL p. 238. Niebuhr, Bysant. Hist 

call his antagonist SyUa a beast half lion p. 66.— M. 
•nd half fox. Constantius had nothing of 
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according to ancient custom, were addressed to the provinces, the 
name of Julian was omitted. '^Constantius had made his diaposi- 
^ tions in person ; he had signalised his valour in the foremost ranks ; 
** hU military conduct had secured the victory ; and the captive king 
** of the barbarians was presented to hbn on the field of battle," 
from -which he was at that time distant above forty days' journey.' 
So extravagant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the 
public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans 
accompanied the rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants who 
coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances of 
truth and candour.' Instead of depreciating the merits of Julian, 
they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular fame, superior 
talents, and important services. But they darkly insinuated that 
the virtues of the Caesar might instantly be converted into the most 
dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude should |vefer their 
inclinations to their duty; or if the general of a victorious army 
should be tempted fit>m his allegiance by the hopes of revenge and 
independent greatness. The personal fears of Constantius ^^ 
were interpreted by his council as a laudable anxiety for wtjot 
the public safety ; whilst in private, and perhaps in his own ^ 

breast, he disguised, under the less odious appellation of fear, the 
sentiments of hatred and envy which he had secretly conceived for 
the inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The apparent tranquillity of G^ and the imminent danger of 
the eastern provinces, ofiered a specious pretence for the ?|g^f'°°' 
defflirn which was artfully concerted by the Imperial minis- ordered to 

^O ' tnAivh Into 

ters. They resolved to disarm the Caesar ; to recall those the Eut» 
faithful troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and Apro^ 
to employ, in a distant war against the Pernan monarch, the hardy 
veterans who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest 
nations of Germany. While Julian used the laborious hou» of his 
winter-quarters at Paris in the administration of power, which, in his 
hands, was the exerdse of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty 

• AmTniftw xvi. 12 r/fn.]. The orator Themistiiifl ^v* P- ^t 1^7) belieyed whatever 
WM contained in the Imperial letton, which were addreaaed to the aenate of Conatan- 
tinople. Aureliua Victor, who pnbliahed hia Abridgment in the laat year of Con- 
atantias, aacribea the Qerman yiotories to the wiadom of the emperor and the fortmt 
of the Cssar. Yet the historian, aoon afterwarda, waa indebted to the &Tour or 
eateem of Julian for the honour of a braaa atatae, and the important offioea of oonaular 
<tf the aeoond Fannonia and pmfect of the dfj. Ammian. xzi. 10. 

' Callido nooendi artifido, acouaatoriam diritatem laudnm titolia pengebant. . . 
H» Tooea ftienint ad inflammanda odia probria omnibna potentiorea. See Mamertin 
hi Actione Qntianim in Vet. Panegyr. zL 4, 5. 
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arrival of a tribune and a notary, with podtiTe orders from tbe 
emperor, which th^ were directed to execute, and he was com- 
manded not to oppose. Constantius signified his pleasure that four 
entire legions — ^the Celtae and Petulants, the Heruli and the 
Batavians — should be separated from the standard of Julian, under 
which they had acquired their fame and discipline ; that in each of 
the remaining bands three hundred of the bravest youths should be 
selected ; and that this numerous detachment, the strength of the 
Gallic army, should instantly begin their march, and exert their 
utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on 
the frontiers of Persia.^ The C»sar foresaw and lamented the 
consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated thai; they ^ould 
never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public frdth of Rome, and 
the personal honour of Julian, had been pledged for the observance 
of diis condition. Such an act of treachery and oppression would 
destroy the confidence, and exdte the resentment, of the inde- 
pendent warriors of Germany, who conadered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues, and freedom as the most valuable of their pos- 
sessions. The le^onaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges of 
Romans, were enlisted for the general defence of the republic ; but 
those mercenary troops heard with cold indifierence the antiquated 
names of the republic and of Rome. Attached, either from birth or 
long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved and 
admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps hated, the emperor; 
they dreaded the laborious majrch, the Persian arrows, and die 
burning deserts of Asia. They claimed as their own the country 
which they had saved ; and excused their want of spirit by pleading 
the sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their families 
and friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived firom 
the knowledge of the impending and inevitable danger. As soon as 
the provinces were exhausted of their military strength, the Germans 
would violate a treaty which had been imposed on their fears ; and 
notwithstanding the abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal army, to whom the public calamities would be imputed, 
must find himself, after a vain resistance, either a prisoner in the 
camp of the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of Constantius. 
If Julian complied with the orders which he had received, he sub- 
scribed his own destruction, and that of a people who deserved his 

* The minute interval which ma^ be interposed between the hieme aduitd and the 
primo vere of AmmianuB (xz. 1, 4), instead of allowing a suffioient space for a march of 
three thousand miles, would render the orders of Constantius aa extravagant aa they 
were ui^ust. The troops of Qaul oould not have reached Syria till the end of autumn 
The memoiy of Ammianus must have been iuaocuratei ana his language incorrect. 
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a^tioiu But a positiye refusa* was an act of rebellion and a 
declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the 
peremptory, and perhaps insidious^ nature of hb commands, left no^ 
any room for a fair apology or candid interpretation; and the 
dependent station of the C»sar scarcely allowed him to pause or to 
deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian ; he could no 
longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been remoTcd 
from Us office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs : he could not 
even enforce his representations by the concurrence of the ministers, 
who would haye been afraid or ashamed to approve the ruin of GauL 
The moment had been chosen when Lupicinus,^ the general of the 
cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the 
Scots and Picts; and Florentius was occupied at Vienne by the 
assessment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man, declining to assume a responsible part on this dangerous 
occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of Julian^ 
who represented to him that in every important measure the pre- 
sence of the prsefect was indispensable in the council of the prince. 
In the mean while the Cssar was oppressed by the rude and im- 
portunate solicitations of the Imperial messengers, who presumed 
to suggest that, if he expected the return of his ministers, he would 
charge himself with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them 
the merit of the execution. Unable to redst, unwilling to comply, 
Julian expressed in the most serious terms lus wish, and even his 
intention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve with 
honour, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowledge that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and TiMirdi». 
that the sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public <^^^ 
wel£etre. He issued the necessary orders for carrying into execution 
the commands of Constantius ; a part of the troops began their march 
for the Alps ; and the detachments from the several garrisons moved 
towards their respective places of assembly. They advanced with 
difficulty through the trembling and affirighted crowds of provincials, 
who attempted to excite their pity by silent despair or loud lamenta* 
tions ; while the wives of the soldiers, holding their infants in theur 
arms, accused the desertion of their husbands in the mixed language 
of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. Th!s scene of general 
distress afflicted the humanity of the Caesar ; he granted a sufficient 

' Ammianufl, zx. 1. The yalour of Lupicinus and his military akiU are acknow- 
ledged by the historian, who, in his affected language, accuses the general of exalting 
the horns of his pride, beUowinK in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt whether he 
was more crud or avaricious. The danger from the Scots and Picts was so serious, 
that Julian himself had some thoughts of paasisg oyer into the island. 
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number of post-waggons to transport the wiyes and fa»iH^ of tiie 
soldiers,* endeavoured to alleyiate the hardships which he was cod 
strained to inflict, and increased by the most kudaUe arts his owd 
popularity and the discontent of the exiled troops. The grief of an 
armed multitude is soon conyerted into rage ; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communicated from tent to tent with 
more boldness and effect, prepared their minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition ; and by the connivance of their tribunes « seasonable 
libel was secretly dispersed, which painted in lively colours the dis^ 
grace of the Ciesar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the feeble 
vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were 
astonished and alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit. 
They pressed the Ciesar to hasten the departure of the troops; but 
they imprudently rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, 
who proposed that they should not mardi through Paris, and sug- 
gested the danger and temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as ^e approach of the troops was announced, the Csesar 
^ went out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, whidi 

They pro- 

ciBim jauan had bccn crectcd in a plain before the gates of the dty. 
After distinguishing the officers and soldiers who by their 
rank or merit deserved a pecidiar attention, Julian addressed himself 
in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude: he celebrated 
their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged them to accept, 
with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful and 
liberal monarch ; and admonished them that Uie commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, 
who were apprehensive of offending their general by an indecent 
clamour, or of belying their sentiments by fidse and venal acdamar 
tiona, maintained an obstinate silence ; and, after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The principal officers were entertained 
by the Ceesar, who professed, in the warmest language of friendship, 
his desire and his inability to reward, according to Uieir deserts, the 
brave companions of his victories. They retir^ from the feast full 
of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the hardship of their fate, 
which tore them from their beloved general and their native country. 
The only expedient which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved; the popular resentment was insensibly 
m:olded into a regular conspiracy; their just reasons of complaint 
were heightened by passion, and their passions were inflamed by 
wine, as on the eve of their departure the troops were indulged in 

* He gruited them the permiMloii of the oiirmf oknvkariB^ or oteMorii. Theee 
poet-waogoiui are often mentioned in the Code, and were euppoaed to oarry fifteen 
nundredpounda weight. Bee Vales, ad Ammian. xz. 4. 
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lioentiolu fesdvity. At the hour of midnight the impetuons multi* 
tude, with swords, and bows^ and torches in their hands, rushed into 
the suburbs ; encompassed the palace ;'' and, careless of future dan- 
gers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian Au- 
gustus I The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by 
their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against their intru- 
sion ; and, as long as it was in his power, secluded his person and 
dignity from the accidents of a nocturnal tumult At the dawn of 
day the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by opporition, forcibly 
entered the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the object of their 
choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords through the streets of 
Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted 
him as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated the 
propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and of preparing for 
his oppressed virtue the excuse of violence. Addressing himself by 
turns to the multitude and to individuals, he sometimes implored 
their mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation; conjured 
them not to sully the fame of their immortal victories ; and ventured 
to promise that, if they would immediately return to their allegianoe, 
he would undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free and 
gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentment But the soldiers, who were conscious of their 
guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian than on the 
demencj of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly turned into 
impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible Csesar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, 
and their menaces; nor did he yield till he had been repeatedly 
assured that, if he wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield in the presence and amidst the unanimous acda- 
mations of the troops ; a rich military collar, which was o£Pered by 
chance, supplied the want of a diadem f the ceremony was concAided 

* Moet probably the palace of the baths (^Thermartan), of which a solid nod lofty 
hall stiU Bubsista in the Sue de la Harpe, The buildings ooyered a considerable space 
of the modem quarter of the univeraitT; and the ^pardens, under the Meroyingian 
kings, communicated with the abbey of St. Qermam des Prez. ^y the injuries of 
time and the Normans this ancient palace was reduced in the twelfth century to a 
naze of ruins, whose dark recesses were the scene of licentious loye. 

Eznlicai aula sinus montemque ampleotitur alia; 

Kultipliai latebrA soelerum tersura ruborem. 

• •.••• pereuntis s»pe pudork 

GelatuA nefiis^ Yeneriaque aooommoda/irfis. 

(These lines are quoted from the Arohitrenius, 1. tv. o. 8, a poetical work of John de 
Hauteyille, or HanyiUe, a monk of St. Alban's, about the year 1190. See Warton's 
Hirtory of English Poetry, yol. i. dissert. IL) Tet sudi thefU might be less pernicious 
to mankind than the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, whidi haye been since 
agitated on the same ground. Bonamy, M^m. de rAcadtfmie, torn. zy. p. 678-682. 
Eyen in thk tumultuous nuMnent JuUan attended to the fofms of supemtitiout 
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by the promue of a moderate donative ;' and the new emperor, over- 
whehned with real or afiected grief, retired into the most secret 
recesses of his apartment^® 
The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence ; but 

his innocence must appear extremely doubtful'^ in the eyes 
tMutioaiof of those who have learned to suspect the motives and the 

professions of princes. His lively and active mind was 
susceptible of the various impresuons of hope and fear, of gratitude 
and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to calculate the respective 
weight and operation of these sentiments ; or to ascertain the prin- 
ciples of action which might escape the observation, while they 
guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian himael£ The discon- 
tent of the troops was produced by the malice of his enemies; their 
tumult was the natural effect of interest and of passion: and if 
Julian had tried to conceal a deep design under tiie appearances of 
chance, he must have employed tiie most consummate aitifice without 
necessity, and probably witiiout success. He solemnly declares, in 
the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all 
the other deities, that till tiie dose of the evening whidi preceded his 
elevation he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers ;^' 
and it may seem ungenerous to distrust tiie honour of a hero, and the 
truth of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence that Con- 
stantius was the enemy, and that he himself was the favourite, of the 
gods, might prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the 
auspicious moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind. When Julian had received the intelli- 
gence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself to a short slumber ; and 
afterwards related to his friends tiiat he had seen the Genius of the 
empire waiting with some impatience at his door, pressing for admit- 



oeremony, and obrtiiiately refiued the inaiiBpioiouB use of a female neoklaoe, or 
a hotse-oollar, which the impatient eoldien would have employed in the room <tf 
a diadem. 

' An equal proportion of gold and sUver, five pieces of the former, one pound of the 
latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten shillings of our money. 

*^ For the whole narratiye of this revolt we may appeal to authentic and original 
mAterials; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, p. 282, 283, 284), Libaniua 
(Orat. Parental, c. 44-48, in Fsbricius Biblioth. Gneo. torn. vii. p. 269-273), Am- 
niionus (zx. 4), and Zodmus (1. iii. [c. 9], p. 151, 152, 153), who, in the reign of 
Julian, appears to follow the more reepectable authority of Euna{aus. With such 
guides we mighi neglect the abbreviatora and eooleeiastical historians. 

" Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, " consensu ndlitum*' 
(x. 15 [7]). Qregory Naoanzen, whose ignmnance might excuse his fimatidsm, 
directly <»iarges the apostate with presumption, madness, and impious rebellion, 
m!4tihm, kwifm, ; iAttm. Orat. iii. p. 67. 

'< Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 284. The dewmt Abb^ de U Bl^terie (Vie de 
Julien, p. 159) is almost inclined to respect the dffwuit protestations of a Pagan. 
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tance^ and reproaching his want of spirit and ambition.^' Astonished 
and perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the great Jupiter ; who 
immediately signified, by a clear and manifest omen, that he should 
submit to the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct which 
disclaims the ordinary maxima of reason excites our suspicion and 
eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, it 
insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of his 
enemies,^^ to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises 
which were formed against his life and dignity, were the toConiuui- 
cares which employed the first days of the reign of the new 
emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to miuntain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his country 
from the calamities of dvil war, of declining a contest with the 
superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving his own character 
from the reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the 
ensigns of miUtary and imperial pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
field of Mars to Uie soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in 
the cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He re- 
capitulated their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their 
resolution, animated their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor 
did he dismiss the assembly till he had obtained a solemn promise , 
from the troops, that, if the emperor of the East would subscribe an 
equitable treaty, they would renounce any views of conquest, and 
satisfy themselves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. 
On this foundation he composed, in his own name, and in diat of the 
army, a specious and moderate epistle,^^ which was delivered to 
Pentadius, his master of the offices, and to hb chamberlain Eutherius ; 
two ambassadors whom he appointed to receive the answer and 
observe the dispoations of Constantius. This epistle is inscribed with 
the modest appellation of Caesar ; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, 
though respectful, manner, the confirmation of the title of Augustus. 



■' Ammian. zx. 5, with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Qenius of the empire. 
Julimn hixnaelf, in a oonfidentinl letter to his friend and physician, OribasiuB (Epist. 
ZTii. p. 384), mentionB another dream, to which, before the e?ent, he gave credit ; ot 
1 rtatoly tree thrown to the sroond, of a smaU plant striking a deep root into the 
«tfth. Even in his sleep tne mind of the Canar most have been agitated by the 
hopes and fears of his fortune. Zosimus (1. m. [o. 9] p. 155) relates a subsequent 
iream. 

M The difficult situation of the prinje of a rebellious army is finely described by 
racitus (Hist. i. 80-85). But Otho had much more guilt and mudi less abilities 
than Julian. 

^ To this ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus, private letters, objurgatorias 
et mordaces, which the historian had not seen, and would not have published. Per 
haps they never existed. 
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He acknowledges the inegularity of his own election, while he justifies, 
in some measure, the resentment and yiolenoe of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent He allows the supremacy of his 
brother Constantius ; and engages to send him an annual present of 
Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a select number of barbarian 
youths, and to accept from his choice a Praetorian pnefect of approved 
discretion and fidelity. But he reserves for himself the nomination of 
his other civil and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, and 
the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. He admonishes 
the emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to distrust the arts of 
those venal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of princes ; and 
to embrace the ofier of a fair and honourable treaty, equally advan- 
tageous to the republic and to the house of Constantino. In this 
negotiation Julian claimed no more than he already possessed. The 
delegated authority which he had long exerdsed over the provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was sdll obeyed under a name more 
independent and august The soldiers and the people rejoiced in a 
revolution which was not stained even with the blood of the guilty. 
Florentius was a furtive ; Lupicinus a prisoner. The persons who 
were disaffected to ti^e new government were disarmed and secured ; 
and the vacant offices were distributed, according to the recommenda- 
tion of moot, by a prince who despised the intrigues of the palace 
and the clamours of the soldiers.^* 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported by the 
Hu fourth most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which 
MpiSliUoiM Julian held in readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
^gj^ ^ and augmented by the disorders of the times. The cruel 
▲.i>. 360, 361. persecution of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul 
with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon fix>m a prince whom they could 
trust, submitted to the restraints of military discipline, and retained 
only their implacable hatred to the person and government of 
Constantius.^^ As soon as the season of the year permitted Julian 
to take the field, he appeared at the head of his legions ; threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; and prepared 
to (£a8tise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who pre- 
sumed that they might ravage with impunity the frontiers of a 
divided empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, 

■* See the iint traiiMottooe of his reign, in Julian id S. P. Q. Atlien. p. 285, 286 
Ammianue, zz. 5, 8. Liban. Orat. Parent, o. 49, 50, p. 273-275. 

'7 Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 50, p. 275, 276. A strange disorder, since it oontinned 
above seren years. In the fiw^ons of the Greek republics the exiles amounted to 
20,000 persona ; and Isocrates assures Philip that it would be easier to raise an army 
from the Tagabonds than from the cities. See Hume's Essays, torn. i. p. 426, 427. 
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consisted m a laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon 
as he could penetrate into, a country whidi former princes had con« 
sidered as inaccessible. After he had given peace to the barbarians^ 
the emperor carefully riated the fortifications along the Rhine from 
Cleves to Basel; surveyed, with peculiar attention, the territories 
which he had recovered from the hands of the Alemanni ; passed 
through Besanqon,^® which had severely suffered from their frury ; and 
fixed his head-quarters at Vienne for the ensuing winter. The 
Darrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened with additional 
fortifications ; and Julian entertained some hopes tiiat the Germans^ 
whom he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be restrained 
by the terror of his name. Vadomair^' was the only prince of tiie 
Alemanni whom he esteemed or feared ; and while the subUe barbarian 
affected to observe tiie faith of treaties^ the progress of his arms 
threatened the state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. The 
policy of Julian condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni 
by his own arts : and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, 
had incautiously accepted an invitation from the Reman governors, 
was seized in the midst of tiie entertainment, and sent away prisoner 
into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were recovered from 
their amazement, tiie emperor appeared in arms on the banks of the 
Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, renewed the deep impres- 
sions of terror and respect which had been already made by four 
preceding expeditions.*^ 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute with 
the utmost diligence their important oommisfflon. But in ^,^ 
their passage through Italy and Illyricum they were ^^^^ 
detained by tiie tedious and affected delays of the provincial of war, 
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governors; tiiey were conducted by slow journeys from 
Constantinople to Csesarea in Cappadocia ; and when at length they 
were admitted to tiie presence of Constantius, they found that he had 
already conceived, from tiie despatches of his own officers, the most 
unfavourable opinion of the conduct of Julian and of tiie Gallic army. 
The letters were heard with impatience ; the trembling messengers 
were dismissed with indignation and contempt; and the looks, the 
gestures, tiie fririous language of the monarch, expressed the disorder 
of his soul. The domestic connection, which might have reconciled 

^ JnUan (Epist. zzrrili. p. 414) gives a short de8eri|)tion of Yesontio, orBesan^on; 
a rooky peniTumla almost encireled by the river Doube ; onoe a xnagpifioent dty, filled 
with temples, kc, now reduced to a small town, emei^ging however from its ruins. 

** Vadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted from a barbarian 
kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phoenicia. He still retained the same artful 
chanoter (Ammian. zzi. 3); but, under the reign of Yalens, he signalised hit vuloui 
in the Armenian war (zxix. 1). 

* Ammian. zz. 10, xxi. 3, 4 Zosimus, 1. iii. [o. 10] p. 155. 
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the brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by the 
death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several times 
fruitless, and was at last f&tal to herself.'^ The empress Eusebia 
had preserved, to the last moment of her life, the warm, and even 
jealous, affection which she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild 
influence might have moderated the resentment of a prince who« 
since her death, was abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts 
of his eunuchs. But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to 
suspend the punishment of a private enemy ; he continued his march 
towards the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify the 
conditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the 
clemency of their offended sovereign. He required that the pre- 
sumptuous Capsar should expressly renounce the appellation and rank 
of Augustus which he had accepted from the rebels ; that he should 
descend to his former station of a limited and dependent minister ' 
that he should vest the powers of the state and army in the hands o 
those officers who were appointed by the Imperial court ; and that hi^ 
should trust his safety to the assm^nces of pardon, which were 
announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bisliop, and one of the Arian 
favourites of Constantius. Several months were ineffectually consumed 
in a treaty which was negotiated at the distance of three thousand 
miles between Paris and Antioch ; and, as soon as Julian perceived 
that his moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his 
life and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He gave a public and 
military audience to the quaestor Leonas: the haughty epistle of 
Constantius was read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian pro- 
tested, with the most flattering deference, that he was ready to remgn 
the title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whom 
he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint proposal 
was impetuously silenced ; and the acclamations of *' Julian Augustus, 
*' continue to reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, of 
'^ the republic which you have saved," thundered at once £rom every 
part of tiie field, and terrified the pale ambassador of Constantius. A 
part of the letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned 
the ingratitude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honours of 

'* Her remains were iont to Rome, and intened near those of her tlrter Constantino 
in the suburb of tiie Via Ncmentana, Ammian. zxi. 1. libanius has composed a very 
weak a|>olog7, to justify his hero from a very absurd charge of poisoning his wife, and 
rowardmg her phyaidan with his mother^s jewels. (^See the seventh of seventeen new 
orations, published at Venice 1754, from a MS. in St. Mark's library, p 117-127.) 
Elpidius, the IVietorian prsefect of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian 
appeals, is airaigned by Libanius as effemmaU and ungrateful ; yet the religion of 
Elpidius is praised by Jerom (torn. i. p. 243), and his humanity by Amruionus 
;xxi. 6). 



I 
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the purple ; whom he had educated with aomachcareand tenderness ; 
whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he was left a helpless 
orphaa *' An orphan I " interrupted Julian, who justified hig cause 
by indulging his passions, *' does the aasaflsin of my family reproach 
** me that I was left an orphan ? He urges me to revenge those 
** injuries which I have long studied to forget'* The assembly was 
dismissed ; and Leonas, who with some difficulty had been protected 
from the popular ftiry, was sent back to his master with an epistle in 
which JuUan expressed, in a strain of the most vehement eloquence, 
the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissimulation of twenty years. 
After this message, which might be considered as a signal of irre- 
concilable war, Julian, who, some weeks before, had celebrated the 
Christian festival of the Epiphany,*' made a pubUc declaration that 
he committed the care of his safetjr to the immortal gods ; and thus 
publicly renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Con* 
fltantius.*' 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolu- 
tion. He had discovered from intercepted letters, that his jaium pie- 
adversary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that of the fSZLCon- 
monarch, had again excited the barbarians to invade the "^^^ 
provinces of the West The poution of two magazines, one of them 
collected on the banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed at 
the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of two 
armies ; and the oze of those magazines, each of which consisted of 
six hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather flour,*^ was a 
threatening evidence of the strength and numbers of the enemy who 
prepared to surround him. But the Imperial legions were still in 
their distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; and 
if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important provinces 

** Feriarom die, quern oelebnntes mexiBe Jtmnaiio, Christiani Ep^jjhania dictitant, 
progrenuB in eorum ecclesiam, solemniter numine orato diacesait. Ammian. xxi. 2. 
Zonaraa obaeirea that it waa on Chriatmaa-day, and hLs aaaeition ia not inoonaiatont; 
■inoe the churchea of Ggypt, Aaa^, and perhapa Qaol, celebrated on the aame day 
(the 6th of January) the nativity and the baptism of their Saviour. The Romana, aa 
ignorant aa their brethren of the real date of hia birth, fixed the aolenm featival to the 
25th of December, the Brvmalia, or winter aolatioe, when the Pagana annually cele- 
brated the birth of the aun. See Bingham's Antiquitiea of the Christian Churdi, 
1. xz. o. 4; and Beauaobre, Hist. Critique du Manich^iame, torn. ii. p. 690-700. 

* The public and secret negodationa between Conatantiua - and Julian muat be 
extracted, with aome caution, from Julian himaelf (Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286), 
libaniua (Orat. Parent, o. 51, p. 276]), Ammianua (xx. 9), Zoaimua (1. iiL [c. SfJ 
p. 154), anid even Zonaraa (tom. li. 1. xiii. [c. 10] p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this oooaaioBi 
appaan to have poaseased and uaed some valuable materiala. 

** Three hundred myriada, or three milliona, of fMdimni, a corn-measure familiar to 
the Athezdana, and wmch contained six Roman modii. Julian expla^, like a soldier 
and a ataiesman, the danger of hia situation, and the nec eorit y and advantagea of ao 
offensive war (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286, 287> 

VOL. m. X 
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of lUyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would reborl 
to his standard, and that the rich mines of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expenses of the civil war. He proposed this bold 
enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; inspired them with a just 
confidence in their general, and in themselves ; and exhorted theni 
to maintain their reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate 
to their fellow-citizens^ and obedient to their officers. His spirited 
discourse was received with the loudest acclamations, and the same 
troops' which had taken up arms against Constantius, when he 
summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity that they 
would follow Julian to the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. 
The oath of fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, clashing their 
shields, and pointing their drawn swords to their throats, devoted 
themselves, with horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader whom 
they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of the 
Germans.*^ This solemn engagement, which seemed to be dictated 
by affection rather than by duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, 
who had been admitted to the office of Praetorian prsefect That 
faithful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights of Con- 
stantius in the midst of an armed and angry multitude, to whose fury 
he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the 
knees of the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered the 
prsefect with his Imperial mantle, and, protecting him from the zeal 
of his followers, dismissed him to his own house, with less respect than 
was perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy.'' The high office of 
Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust; and the provinces of Gaul, which 
were now delivered from the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed 
the mild and equitable administration of the friend of Julian, who 
was permitted to practise those virtues which he had instilled into the 
mind of his pupil.''' 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of his 
lite mardi troops than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution 
RhiSetoto <>f A daring enterprise he availed himself of every precaution, 
luyricum. as far as prudence could suggest ; and where prudence could 
no longer accompany his steps, he trusted the event to valour and to 

^ See hiB oratioii, and the behaTioor of the troopa, in Ammian. zxi. 5. 

** He sternly refiued his hand to the suppliant pnsfect, whom he sent into Tuscany 
(Ammian. xzi. 5). libanius, with navage mrj, insuitB Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, 
and almost censures the humanity of Julian (Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 278^. 

s7 Ammian. xzL 8. In this promotion Julian obeyed the law which he publicly 
imposed on himself. Keque dyiUs quisquam judex neo militaris [militite] rec^r, alio 
quodam prster merita su£fhigante, ad potiorem Teniat gradum. (Ammian. xz. 5.) 
Absence did not weaken his vef^ucd for SaUust, with whose name (▲.!>. 363) he 
honoured the ooraulship. 
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fortune. In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and divided his 
armv.'* One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, was directed, 
under the command of Nevitta, general of the cavaby, to advance 
through the midland parts of Rhsetia and Noricum. A similar 
division of troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared 
to follow the oblique course of the highways through the Alps and 
the northern confines of Italy. The instn^Hons to the generals were 
conceived with energy and precision : to hasten their march in dose 
and compact columns, which, according to the disposition of the 
ground, might readily be changed into any order of battle ; to secure 
themselves against the surprises of the night by strong posts and 
vig^ant guards ; to prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival ; 
to elude examination by their sudden departure; to spread the 
opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name ; and to join 
their sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian had 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. He selected three 
thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to 
cast behind them every hope of a retreat ; at the head of this faithful 
band, he fearlessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or Black 
forest, which conceals the sources of the Danube ; '' and, for many 
days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy of 
his march, his diligence, and vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; he 
forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges or 
swam the rivers, pursued his direct course^ without reflecting whether 
he traversed the territory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and at 
length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
he designed to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well- 
concerted stratagem he seized a fleet of light brigantinei^'^ as it lay 
at anchor ; secured a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army ; and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube. The labours of his 

M AmmiamM TzzL 8) aflcribes the same practice and the aame motive to Alexander 
the Qreat and otoer ddlf ul generals. 

* This wood was a part of the great Hercynian forest, which, in the time of Csesar, 
stretched c^^^ from the country of the Bauraci (Basel) into the boundless regions of 
the North. See Cluyer. Qermania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47. 

^ Compare libanius, Orat. Parent, e. 53, p. 278, 279, with Gragory Namansen, 
Orat. ilL p. 68. Even the saint admires the speed and secrecy of this march. A 
modem divine might apply to the progress of Julian the lines which were originally 
designed for another apostate : — 

So eagerly the fiend, 

O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way. 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

^ In that interval the NotiHa places two or three fleets, the Lauriaoensis (at Lauria- 
earn, or Larch), the Arlapensis, the Magmensis; and mentions five legions, or oohortSi 
of libomarii, who should be a sort of marines. Sect. Iviii. edit. Labb. 

I2 
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mariners, who plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the steady 
continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet above seven 
hundred miles in eleven days ; '' and he had ah*eady disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his 
enemies could receive any certain intelligence that he had left the 
banks of the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid navigation, 
the mind of Julian was fixed on the object of Us enterprise ; and 
though he accepted the deputations of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed before the hostile 
stations, which were placed along the river, without indulging the 
temptation of signalizing an useless and ill-tuned valour. The banks 
of the Danube were crowded on either side with spectators, who gazed 
on the military pomp, antidpated the importance of the event, and 
difiused through the adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who 
advanced with more thsui mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the 
cavalry, comnumded the nulitaiy powers of lUyricum, was alanned 
and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he could neither reject 
nor believe. He had taken some slow and irresolute measures for 
the purpose of collecting his troops, when he was surprised by 
Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
Bononia, had pushed forwards with some light infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of Julian ; who kindly raised 
him from the ground, and dispelled the terror and amazement which 
seemed to stupiiy his faculties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered 
his spirits than he betrayed his want of discretion, by jH^suming to 
admonish his conqueror tiiat he had rashly ventured, with a handful 
of men, to expose his person in the midst of his enemies. " Reserve 
*' for your master Constantius these timid remonstrances," replied 
Julian, with a smile of contempt ; *' when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
*' I received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant" Consdous 
that success alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness only 
could command success, he instantiy advanced, at the head of three 
thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most populous dty of 
the lUyrian provinces. As he entered the long suburb of ISbmium, 
he was received by the joyful acclamations of the army and people ; 
who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their hands, 
conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his imperial residence. 

** ZosimuB alone (1. iii.ro. 10] p. 156) haa apecified thia iniereatiiig oircumatance. 
Mamertiniui (in Panagyr. Yet. zi. fz.] 6, 7, 8), who accompanied Julian, aa count of 
the aacred largeaaea, deaoribea ttua voyage in a florid and pictoreaque manner, 
ehallengea Triptolemua and the Aigonauta of Greece, &o. 
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Two days were devoted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the games of the Circus ; but, early on the morning of the third day, 
Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount Haemus ; which, almost in the midway between Sirmium and 
Constantinople, separates the provinces of llirace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle dedivity on the side 
of the latter."* The defence of this important post was intrusted to 
the brave Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, 
successfully executed the plan of the march and junction which their 
master had so ably conceived.'^ 

The homage which Julian obtained from the fears or the inclina- 
tion of the people extended far beyond the immediate Hejutiflet 
eSSsct of his arms.'* The praefectures of Italy and Illyri- *»*■»"*• 
cum were administered by Taurus and Florentius, who united that 
important office with the vain honours of the consulship ; and, as 
those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, 
Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of his temper, 
stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the Year, the 
epithet of fugitive to the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged the 
authority of an emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps of the 
Danube and in the dties of Greece. From his palace, or, more pro- 
perly, from his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed 
to the principal cities of the empire a laboured apology for his own 
conduct ; published the secret despatches of Constantius ; and soli- 
cited the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of 
whom had expelled, and the other had invited, the barbarians."' 
Julian, whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingrati- 
tude, aspired to maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the 
superior merits of his cause ; and to excel not only in the arts of war, 

" The description of AmmlAnus, which might be supported by collateral evidence, 
aaoertaanfl the preciae situation of the Axigustus Succomm, or passes of Suoci, M. d'An- 
viUe, from the trifling resembltuice of names, has placed them between Sardioa and 
Naissus. For my own justification, I am obliged to mention the only error which I 
have disooyered in the maps or writings of that admirable geogn^her. 

** Whatever droumstanoes we may borrow elsewhere, Amnuanus (zxL 8, 9, 10) 
still supplies the series of the narrative. 

« Ammian. zxi. 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 54, p. 279, 280. Zosimus, 1. lii. 
fc. 10] p. 156, 157. 

M JuLan (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286) positively asserts that he intercepted the 
letters of Constantius to tiie barbarians; amd libanius as positivelv affirms that he 
read them on his march to the troops and the cities. Tet Amnuanus (zzL 3) ex- 
presses himself with cool and candid hesitation, si fama aolhta admittenda est fides. 
He specifies, however, an intercepted letter from Yadomair to Constantius, which 
supposes an intimate correspondence between them: " Cssar tuus disciplioam noii 
hahet/' 
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but in thoee of oompoBitioiL His epistle to the senate and people of 
Athens''' seems to have been dictated by an elegant enthusoasm ; 
which prompted him to submit his actions and his motives to the 
degenerate Athenians.of his own times, with the same huinble defer- 
ence as if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to the senate of Rome, 
whidi was still permitted to bestow the tities of imperial power, was 
agreeable to the forms of the expiring republia An aasembly was 
summoned by Tertullus, pnefect of tiie city ; the epistle of Julian 
was read ; and, as he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were 
admitted witiiout a dissenting voice. His oblique censure of the 
innovations of Constantine, and his pasdonate invective against the 
vices of Constantius, were heard with less satisfaction ; and the senate, 
as if Julian had been present, unanimously exclaimed, ^* Respect, we 
'* beseech you, the author of your own fortune." '" An artful ex- 
pression, which, according to the chance of war, might be differently 
explained—as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the usurper, or 
as a flattering confession that a single act of such benefit to the state 
ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the- march and rapid progress of Julian was 
Hottiie pre- speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by tiie retreat of 
?«"«». Sapor, had obtained some respite from the Persian war. 
Disguising the anguish of his soul under the semblance of contempt, 
Constantius professed his intention of returning into Europe, and of 
giving chace to Julian ; for he never spoke of this military expedition 
in any otiier light than tiiat of a hunting party.'' In the camp of 
Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his army ; 
slightiy mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Caesar ; and ventured 
to assure tiiem that, if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them 
in the field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes and 
tiie irresistible weight of their shout of onset The speech of the 
emperor was received with military applause ; and Theodotus, the 
president of the council of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adula- 
tion, that his dty might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 

** 2Soaimus mentioiiB his episUfls to the AtheniaiiB, the CorinthlanB, and the Laceds- 
moniaiui. The subetanoe wae probably the same, though the addresa was properly 
varied. The oj^istle to the Atheniana is atill extant (p. 26S-287), and has afforded 
much valuable information. It deserves the praises of the Abb^ de la Bldterie (,Pi^f. 
It rHistoire de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of the best manifestoes to be found in 
any language. 

^ Auctori tuo reeerentiam rogamn$, Ammian. zzi. 10. It is Amnwwg enough to 
observe the secret conflicts of the senate between flattery and fear. See Taoit. 
Hist, i 85. 

* Tanquam venaticiam prsedam caperct: hoc enim ad leniendum suorum metum 
subinde pncdicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
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rebeL^^ A chosen detachment was despatched away in post-waggons, 
to secure, if it were yet pos^ble, the pass of Sued ; the recruits, the 
borses, the arms, and the magazines, which had been prepared against 
Sapor, were appropriated to the service of the civil war ; and the 
domestic victories of Constantius inspired his partisans with the most 
sanguine assurances of success. The notary Gaudentius had occupied 
in his name the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome was 
intercepted ; and the distress of Julian was increased by an unex- 
pected event, which might have been productive of &tal consequences. 
Julian had received the submission of two legions and a cohort of 
archers who were stationed at Sirmium; but he suspected, with 
reason, the fidelity of those troops which had been distinguished by 
the emperor ; and it was thought expedient, under the pretence of 
the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from the 
most important scene of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as 
£ur as tiie confines of Italy ; but, as they dreaded the length of the 
way and the savage fierceness of the Germans, they resolved, by the 
in^igation of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect 
the banners of Constantius on the walls of that impregnable city. 
The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the mischief, 
and the necesdty of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, 
Jovinus led hack a part of the army into Italy ; and the siege of 
Aquileia was formed with diligence and prosecuted with vigour. But 
the legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the place with skill and perseverance ; in- 
vited the rest of Italy to imitate the example of their courage and 
loyalty ; and threatened tiie retreat of Julian, if he should be forced 
to yield to the superior numbers of the armies of the East^^ 

But tiie humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel alterna- 
tive which he pathetically laments, of destroying or of being ud death of 
himself destroyed : and the seasonable death of Constantius ^'^i^^ 
delivered the Roman empire from the calamities of civil ^^-^ 
war. The approach of winter could not detain the monarch at 
Antioch ; and his favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps occasioned by the 

^ See the speech and preparatioxui in Ammianiuiy xzi 13. The vile Theodotiis 
afterwards implored and obtained liis pardon from the merdfiil conqueror, who sig- 
nified his wish of diminishing his enemies and increasing the number of his friends 
(MiL 14). 

^ Ammian. xxi. 7, 11, 12. He seems to describe, with superfluous labour, the 
operations of the siege of Aquileia, which on this occasion maintained its impr^nable 
fame. Qregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. 68) ascribes this acridental revolt to the 
wisdom of Constantiua, whose assured victory he announces with some appearance of 
truth. Constantio, quern credebat proculdubio fore victorem: nemo enim omnium 
tunc ab hac constant! sententia discrepabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
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agitation of his spirits, was increased by the fintigues of the journey, 
and Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town of Mopsucrene, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign.^* 
His genuine character, which was composed of pride and weakness^ 
of superstition and cruelty, has been ftilly displayed in the preceding 
narratiye of dvil and ecclesiastical eyente. The long abuse of power 
rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of his contemporaries ; 
but, as personal merit can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the 
last of the sons of Constantino may be dismissed from the world with 
the remark that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of his 
father. Before Ck)nstantius expired, he is said to have named Julian 
for his successor ; nor does it seem improbable that his anxious con^ 
cem for the fate of a young and tender wife, whom he left with child, 
may have prevailed in his last moments over the harsher passions of 
hatred and revenge. Eusebius and his guilty associates made a 
faint attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs by the election of 
another emperor ; but their intrigues were rejected with disdain by 
an army which now abhorred the thought of civil discord ; and two 
officers of rank were instantly despatched to assure Julian that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn for his service. The military 
deagns of that prince, who had formed three different attacks again^ 
Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event Without shedding 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubtful 
conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his birth and the new capital of the empire, he 
advanced from Naissus through the mountains of Haemus and the 
cities of Thrace. When he reached Heradea, at the distance of 
jxMan sixty milcs, all Constantinople was poured forth to receive 
tu^Si^ ^™ 5 and he made his triumphal entry amidst the dutiful 
^^^^^' acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect, 
and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small stature 
and simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had vanquished 
the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a success- 

^ Hifl death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, 16); 
and we are authorised to despiae and detest the foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. 
p. 68), who aocuaea Julian of contriving the death of his benefactor. The private 
repentance of the emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian (p. 69, and Orat. 
xxL p. 389), is not improbable in itself, nor incompiUible with the public verbal testa- 
ment which prudential considerations might dictate in the last moments of his life.* 



" Wagner thinks this sudden change of who up to this time had been hostile to 
sentiment altogether a fiction of the at- Julian. Note in loco Ammian. — ^M. 
tendant courtiers and chiefs of the amur^ 
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ful career, the whole continent of Europe from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus.^' A few days afterwards, when 
the remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the harbour, the 
subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their 
soyereign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourning 
liabit, he accompanied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy 
Apostles, where the body was deposited: and if these marks ot 
respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth and 
dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to the 
world that he had forgot the injuries, and remembered only the 
obligations, which he had received from Constantius.^^ As soon as 
the lemons of Aquileia were assured of the death of the uditao- 
emperor, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the ^Sl'^ie 
sacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an easy pardon •°*p*^ 
fit>m the prudence or lenity of Julian ; who, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, acquired the undisputed possession of the Roman 

empire.** 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of 
action and retirement ; but the elevation of his birth and hib dvii 
the accidents of his life never allowed him the freedom of ^^^^^^ 
choice. He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the ^*"- 
groves of the Academy and the society of Athens; but he was 
constrained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice of 
Constantius, to expose his person and fame to the dangers of Im- 
perial greatness ; and to make himself accountable to the world and 
to posterity for the happiness of millions.*' Julian recollected with 
terror the observation of his master Plato,*^ that the government of 
our flocks and herds is always committed to beings of a superior 
species ; and that the conduct of nations requires and deserves the 

^ In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammianua (xxiL 1, 2) assumes the lofty 
tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Orat. Parent, o. 56, p. 281) sinks to the 
grave simplicity of an nistorian. 

^ The luneial of Constantius is described by Ammianus (xzi. 16), Gregory Nasu- 
anzen (Orat. vr, p. 119), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. zi. 27), Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. Ivii. p. 283), and Philostorgius (1. vi. c 6, with Qodefroy's Dissertations, p. 265). 
These writers, and their followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very dif- 
ferent eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 

^ The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascertained. The day 
is probably the sixth of November, and the year must be either 831 or 332. Tille- 
mont. Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 693. Ducange, Earn. Byzantin. p. 50. I have 
preferred the earlier date. 

^ Julian himself (p. 253-267) has expressed these philosophical ideas with much 
eloquence and some idBfectation, in a very elaborate epistle to Themistius. The Abb^ 
de la Bl^rie (torn. ii. p. 146-193), who has given an elegant translation, is inclined 
to believe that it was the celebrated Themistius, whose oiations are still extant. 

^ Julian ad Themist. p. 258. Potavius (not. p. 95) observes that this passage is 
taken from the fourth book De Legibus; but either Julian quoted from memory, or 
his MSS. were different frt)m ours. Xenophon opens the Cyropasdia with a sinulai 
reflection. 
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celestial powers of the Gods or of the GeniL From this principle he 
justly concluded that the man who presumes to reign should aspire to 
the perfection of the divine nature ; that be should purify his soul 
from her mortal and terrestrial part ; that be should extinguish his 
appetites, enlighten his understanding, regulate his passions, and 
subdue the wild beast which, according to the lively metaphor of 
Aristotle,^^ seldom fiuls to ascend the throne of a despot The 
throne of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixed on an inde- 
pendent basis, was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity* 
He despised the honours, renounced the pleasures, and discharged 
with incessant diligence the duties of his exalted station : and there 
were few among his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him from the weight of tbe diadem, had they been obliged to submit 
their time and their actions to the rigorous laws which their philo- 
sophic emperor imposed on himself. One of bis most intimate 
friends,^* who bad often shared the frugal simplicity of his table, has 
remarked that his light and sparing diet (which was usually of the 
vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and active for 
the various and important business of an author, a pontiff, a magis- 
trate, a general, and a prince. In one and the same day be gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote or dictated a great num- 
ber of letters to his generals, his dvil magistrates, his private friends, 
and the difierent cities of his dominions. He listened to the memo- 
rials which had been received, considered the subject of the petitions, 
and fflgnified his intentions more rapidly than they could be taken in 
short-hand by the diligence of his secretaries. He possessed such 
flexibility of thought, and such firmness of attention, that he could 
employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his voice to dictate ; 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas without hesitation, 
and without error. While his ministers reposed, tiie prince flew with 
agility from one labour to another ; and, after a hasty dinner, retired 
into his library till the public business which he had appointed for the 
evening summoned him to interrupt the prosecution of his studies. 
The supper of the emperor was still less substantial than the former 
meal ; his sleep was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; and, 
except in tiie short interval of a marriage which was the effect of 
policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never shared his bed with 

^ 'O )i Mmttwn xiXiMTv if^Mv, iftt^iinci «c) in(M9, Aristot. ap. Julian, (in Epist. ad 
ThemiBdumJ p. 261. The MS. of VoBsias, unsatiBfied with the edngle beast, affords 
the stronger reading of ^m, which the experience of despotism may warrant. 

<• libanins (Orat. Parentalis, c. Izxziv. Izzzv. p. 310, 311, 312) has given this 
interesting detail of the private life of JuUan. He himself (in Misopogon, p. 350) 
menti<Ais his vegetable diet, and upbraids the gross and sensual appetite of the peoplt 
of Antioch. 
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a female companion.^^ He waa soon awakened by the entrance of 
firesh secretaries, who had slept the preceding day ; and his serrants 
were obliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
allowed himself sciux^ely any other refreshment than the change of 
occupations. The predecessors of Julian, his unde, his brother, and 
his coudn, indulged their puerile taste for the games of the Circus, 
under the specious pretence of complying with the inclinations of the 
people ; and they frequently remained the greatest part of the day 
as idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordinary round of twenty-four races^^ was completely finished. On 
solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an unfashionable di^ 
like to these frivolous amusements, condescended to appear in the 
Circus ; and, after bestowing a careless glance on five or six of the 
races, he hastily withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, who 
considered every moment as lost that was not devoted to the advan- 
tage of the public or the improvement of his own mind.^^ By this 
avarice of time he seemed to protract the short duration of his reign ; 
and, if the dates were less securely ascertained, we should refuse to 
believe that only sixteen months elapsed between the death of Con- 
stantius and tiie departure of his successor for the Persian December, 
war. The actions of Julian can only be preserved by the m^/' 
care of the historian; but tiie portion of his voluminous ^^***- 
writings which is still extant remains as a monument of the applica- 
tion, as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the 
Csesars, several of his orations, and his elaborate work against the 
Christian religion, were composed in the long nights of the two 
winters, the former of which he passed at Constantinople, and the 
latter at Antioch. 

^ Lectulufl . . . Yestalium toris purior, is the praise which Mamertinus (Panegyr. 
Vet. zi. [z.] 13) addresses to Julian himself. Libanius affirms, in sober peremptory 
language, that Julian never knew a woman before his marriage, or after the death of 
his wife (Orat. Parent, c. Ixzxviii. p. 313). The chastity of JuBon is confirmed by the 
impartial testimony of Ammianus {xrv, 4), and the partial silence of the Christians. 
Tet Julian ironically urges the reproach of the people of Antioch, that he ahnost 
always (it Wnrtu, in Misopogon, p. 345) lay alone. This suspicious expression is ex- 
plained by the Abb^ de la Bl^tene (Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 103-109) with candour 
and ingenuity. 

^ 8m Salmasius ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. A twenty-fifth race, or missita, waa 
added, to complete the number of one hundred chariots, four of which, the four 
ooloura, started each heat. 

Centum quadr^ugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

It appears that they ran fine or seven times round the Mita (Saeton. in Domitian 
o. 4) ; and (from the measure of the Circus Maximus at Rome, the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, ftc.) it might be about a four-mile course. 

^ JttUan, in Misopogon, p. 840. Julius Csesar had offended the Roman people by 
reading his despatches during the actual race. Augustus indulged their taste, or his 
own, by his constant attention to the important business of the Circus, for whiph he 
professed the warmest inolination. Sueton. in August, c. xlv. 
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The refonnation of the Imperial court was one of the first and 
Beformfttim ™^^ neocssary acts of the goyemment of Julian.** Soon 
of the after his entrance into the palace of Constantinople he hac. 

oocaaon for the eervioe of a barber. An officer, magnifi- 
cently dreased, immediately presented himself. ^^ It is a barber/' 
exclaimed the prince, with affected surprise, ** that I want, and not 
*^ a receiyer-general of the finances.*' *^ He questioned the man con- 
cerning the profits of his employment, and was informed that, besides 
a large sakury and some valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily 
allowance for twenty serrants and as many horses. A thousand 
barbers, a thousand cupbearers, a thousand cooks, were distributed 
in the several offices of luxury ; and the number of eunuchs could be 
compared only with the insects of a summer's day.^* The monarch 
who reugned to his subjects the superiority of merit and virtue was 
distinguished by the oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces erected by Constan- 
tino and his sons were decorated with many-coloured marbles and 
ornaments of massy gold. The most exquisite dainties were pro- 
cured, to gratify ijieir pride rather than their taste; birds of the 
most distant climates, fish firom the most remote seas, fruits out of 
their natural season, winter roses, and summer snows.** The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the legions ; yet the 
smallest part of this cosUy multitude was subservient to the use, or 
even to the splendour, of the throne. The monarch was disgraced, 
and the people was injured, by the creation and sale of an infinite 
number of obscure and even titular employments; and the most 
worthless of mankind might purchase the privilege of being main- 
tained, without the necessity of labour, from the public revenue. The 
waste of an enormous household, the increase of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which they 
extorted from those who feared their enmity or solicited their favour, 
suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They abused their for- 



** The refortaation of the palace ia described by Ammianus (zzii. 4), Libaniufl 
(Or»t. Parent c. Izii. p. 288, &c.), Mamertinua (in Pan^gyr.Vet. xi [x.] 11), Sooratefl 
(1. iii. o. 1), and Zonaras (torn. il. 1. xiii. [c. 12] p. 24). 

** Ego non rationalem jussi sed tonsorem accirL Zonaras uses the less natural 
image of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, who was satiated with wealth, might 
desire and obtain the honours of the senate. 

tinwx**^ ^^ w fMAoi fTOfk rtSt ^-tftiwn U tM, are the original words ox Libanius, 
which I have fisdthfully quoted, lest I should he suspected of magnifying the abuses 
of the royal household. 

" The expressions of Mamertinus [1. o.] are lively and forcible. Quin etiam prandi- 
orum et ccsnarum elaborates magnitudines Respublica sentiebat; eum qunsitiBsima 
dapes non gustu, sed difficultatibus sestimarentur; miraoula avium, longinqui maris 
pisces, aUeoi temporis poma, eestivn nives, hibema rosn. 
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tune, without considering their past or their future condition ; and 
their rapine and venality could he equalled only hy the extravagance 
of theur dissipations. Their silken robes were embroidered with gold, 
their tables were served with delicacy and profusion ; the houses 
which they built for their own use would have covered the farm of an 
ancient consul ; and the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses and respectfully to salute an eunuch 
whom they met on the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually slept on 
the ground, who yielded with reluctance to the indispensable calls of 
nature, and who placed his vanity not in emulating, but in despising 
the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the distress and to 
appease the murmurs of the people, who support with less uneasiness 
the weight of taxes if they are convinced that the fruits of their 
industry are appropriated to the service of the state. But in the 
execution of this salutary work Julian is accused of proceeding with 
too much haste and inconsiderate severity. By a single edict he 
reduced the palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dis* 
missed with ignominy the whole train of slaves and dependents,^'' 
without providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions for the 
age, the services, or the poverty of the faithful domestics of the 
Imperial family. Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who seldom 
recollected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is 
placed at an equal distance between the opposite vices. The splendid 
and efieminate dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars 
and bracelets, which had appeared so ridiculous in the person of Con- 
stantine, were consistently rejected by his philosophic successor. But, 
with the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of dress ; 
and seemed to value himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. 
In a satirical performance, which was designed for the public eye, the 
emperor descants with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length 
of his nails and the inky blackness of his hands ; protests that, although 
the greatest part of his body was covered with hair, the use of the 
razor was confined to his head alone; and celebrates with visible 
complacency the shaggy and popvlous^^ beard which he fondly 

'^ Tet Julian hiniMlf was accused of bestowing whole towns on the eonnchs (Orat. 
Til. against Polydet. p. 117-127). Libanius contents himself with a cold but positive 
denial of the fioot, which seems indeed to belong more properly to Constantius. This 
chaige, however, may allude to some unknown drcumstance. 

* In the Misopogon (p. 338, 339) he draws a very singnlar picture of himself, and 
the foUowing wcnrds are strangely charaoteiistic : mtrit w^^Aiuiut rh fimivr rtitrvti «>»• 
yn» . . . rmyrii wi ^mUnran kAy^fun rin ^hifSt Sevt^ l* VX^7 ^^ ^iWv. The friends 
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cherished, after the example of the philosophers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first magistrate of 
the Romans would have scorned the affectation of Diogenes, as well 
as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remidned imper* 
chamber of ^^^ ^ Juliau had only corrected the abuses, without punish- 
jusuoe. jjjg ^jjg crimes, of hia predecessor's reign. " We are now 
** deliyered,'* says he, in a familiar letter to one of his intimate friends, 
^' we are now surprisingly delivered from the voracious jaws of the 
" Hydra.** I do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother Con- 
^* stantius. He is no more ; may the earth lie light on his head I 
** But his artful and cruel frivourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
^' a prince whose natural mildness cannot be praised without some 
^* effbrts of adulation. It is not, however, my intention that even 
^* those men should be oppressed : they are accused, and they shall 
^* enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial trial." To conduct this 
inquiry, Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army, and, as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning his 
personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and transferred to the commis- 
sioners an absolute power to pronounce and execute their final 
sentence, without delay and without appeal. The office of president 
was exercised by the venerable praefect of the East, a second Sallust,^^ 
whose virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists and of Christian 
bishops. He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus,^^ one of the 
constds elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful evi- 
dence of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two magistrates 
was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, 
Agile, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was supposed to 
possess the secret of the commisdon ; the armed and angry leaders 
of the Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal, and 

of the Abb^ de la Bldterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, not to 
transhite thia passage, so ofiendve to their delicacy (Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 94). 
Like him, I have contented myself with a transient allusion; but the Uttie animal, 
which Julian names, is a beast familiar to man, and signifies love. 

" Julian, Epist. zziiL p. 389. He uses the words «'«Xv«i^«X0f £^», in writing to 
his firiend Hermogenes, wko, like himself, was conversant with the Qreek poets. 

^ The two Sallusts, the prefect of Gaul and the praefect of the East, must be 
carefully distinguished (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 696). I have used the sur- 
name olSeamdtu as a convenient epithet. The second Sallust extorted the esteem ot 
the Christians themselves; and Gregory Kasianzen, who condemned his religion, has 
celebrated his virtues (Orat. iii. p. 90). See a curious note of the Abb^ de laBldterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 363. 

« Mamertinus praises the emperor (zL [x.] 1) for bestowing the offices of treasurer 
and prefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, &c., like himself. Tet Arnmi- 
KDus mnkfl him (zzi. 1) among the ministem of Julian, quorum merita nArat et fidom. 
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the judges were alternately swayed by the laws of justice and by the 
clamours of faction.^^ 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long abused the favour of 
Constantius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the inso- ponidmMot 
ience, the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign. The ^^t^ 
executions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of whom was ^ *^**^' 
burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate atonement by the widows 
and orphans of so many hundred Romans whom those legal tyrants 
had betrayed and murdered. But Justice herself (if we may use the 
pathetic expresfflon of Ammianus ^') appeared to weep over the fate 
of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire, and his blood accused the 
ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. The rage of the 
soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause 
and the excuse of his death ; and the emperor, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolation 
to the family of Ursulus by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had been adorned with the 
ensigns of the prefecture and consulship,'^ Taurus and Florentius 
were reduced to implore the clemency of the inexorable tribunal of 
ChaiCeUon. The former was banished to Vercell® in Italy, and a 
sentence of death was pronounced against the latter. A wise prince 
shouiil nave rewarded the crime of Taurus: the faithful minister, 
wben he was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, 
haJ taken refuge in the court of his benefactor and his lawful sove- 
reign. But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity of the judges, 
and his escape served to display the magnanimity of Julian, who 
nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, and refused to 
learn what place concealed the wretched fugitive from his just resent- 
merit^^ Some months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been dis- 
solved, the praetorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, 
and Artemius,'' duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Arte- 

^ The proceedinga of this chamber of justice are related by Ammianua (xzii. 3) 
and praised by libuuiu (Orat. PareDt. c. 74, p. 299, 300). 

^ Ursuli vero necem ipaa mihi videtur fl^e Justitia [Amm. 1. c.]. LibaniuB, who 
imputeB his death to the soldters, attempts to criminate the count of the lax^gesses. 

^ Such respect was still entertained for the venerable names of the commonwealth, 
that the public was suiprised and scandalised to hear Taurus summoned as a criminal 
under the consulship of Taurus. The summons of his colleague Florentius was pro- 
bably delayed till the commencement of the ensuing year. 

** Amnuan. zxii. 7. 

** For the guilt and pumshment of Artemius, see Julian (Epist. z. p. 379) and 
Ammianus (zxii. 11, and Vales, ad loc.). The merit of Artemius, who demollBhed 
temples, and was put to death by an apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latiti 
churches to honour him as a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests that he was 
not only a tyrant, but an Arian, it is not altogether easy to justify this indiscreet 
promotion. Tillemont, M^m. Eccl<^. torn. vii. p. 1319. 
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mius had reigned the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great prorince ; 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of calumny against the 
innocent, the yirtuous, and even the person of Julian hhnself. Yet 
the circumstances of their trial and condemnation were so unskil- 
fully managed that these wicked men obtained, in the public 
opinion, the glory of sufiFering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. The rest of his 
servants were protected by a general act of oblivion, and they were 
left to enjoy with impunity the bribes which they had accepted 
either to defend the oppressed or to oppress the friendless. This 
measure, which, on the soundest principles of policy, may deserve our 
approbation, was executed in a manner which seemed to degrade the 
majesty of the throne. Julian was tormented by the importunities 
of a multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly re-demanded 
the ^fts which they had imprudenUy or illegally bestowed ; he fore- 
saw the endless prosecution of vexatious suits, and he engaged a 
promise, which ought always to have been sacred, that if they would 
repair to Chalcedon, he would meet them in person, to hear and 
determine their complmnts. But as soon as they were landed, he 
issued an absolute order, which prohibited the watermen from trans- 
porting any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thus detained his dis- 
appointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till, their patience and money 
being utterly exhausted, they were obliged to return with indignant 
murmurs to their native country.*^ 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and informers eulisted by 
Clemency Constautius to sccurc the repose of one man, and to inter- 
of Julian. j^p|. ^|. Qf millions, was immediately disbanded by his 

generous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and gentle in 
his punishments ; and his contempt of treason was the result of judg- 
ment, of vanity, and of courage. Consdous of superior merit, he was 
persuaded that few among his subjects would dare to meet him in 
the field, to attempt his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent, 
and the hero could despise the ambitious projects which surpassed 
the fortune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment, and this 
indiscreet action, which, under the reign of Constantius, would have 
been considered as a capital offence,** was reported to JuUan by the 

'^ See Ammian. xxii. 6, and Vales, ad locum; and the Codez TheodoaianuB, 1. ii. 
tit. xzix. leg. i.; and Godefroy's Commentary, torn. i. p. 218, ad locum. 

* The president Hontes(|uieu (Considerations sur la Gfrandeur, &c., des Romains, 
c. xiv. in his works, tom. iii. p. 448, 449^ excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, 
by supposing that aotions the most indifinrent in our eyes might excite, in a Roman 
mind, the idea of guilt and danger. This strange apology is supported by a strange 
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officious importunity of a private enemy. The monarch, after making 
M)me inquiry into the rank and character of his rival, despatched 
the informer with a present of a pair of purple slippers, to complete 
the magnificence of his Imperial habit A more dangerous con- 
spiracy was formed by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved 
to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch. Their 
intemperance revealed their guilt, and they were conducted in chains 
to the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a lively repre- 
sentation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise, instead of a 
death of torture, which they deserved and expected, pronounced a 
sentence of exile against the two prindpal offenders. The only in- 
stance in which Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed cle- 
mency was the execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But that youth was the son 
of Marcellus, the general of cavalry, who, in the first campaign ot 
the Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the Csesar and the 
republic. Without appearing to indulge his personal resentment, 
Julian might eaaly confound the crime of the son and of the father ; 
but he was recondled by the distress of Maroellus, and the liberality 
of the emperor endeavoured to heal the wound which had been 
inflicted by the hand of justice.'' 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom. ^^ From 
his studies he had imbibed the spirit of ancient sages and ^ 

heroes ; his life and fortunes had depended on the caprice frMdomud 
of a lyrant ; and, when he ascended the throne, his pride 
was sometimes mortified by the reflection that the slaves who would 
not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to applaud his 
virtues.^^ lie sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental despotism 
which Diocletian, Constantino^ and the ^latient habits of four score 
years, had established in the empira A motive of superstition pre- 
vented the execution of the design which Julian had fr^uentiy 
meditated, of relieving his head from the weight of a costly diadem f ' 



ZDiflappreheomon of the English laws, " ches une nation .... oil il est d^fendu de 
-' boire ^ la nnt^ d*ime oertaine peraonne." 

* The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which wm formed against his life at 
Antioch, are described by Ammianus (zzii. 9, 10, and Yalee. ad loc) and libimiua 
(Orat. Parent, c. 99, p. 323). 

^ According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by Julian ad Themist. p. 261), 
the form of absolute government, the v«^/3«riXu«, is contraiy to nature. Both '.he 
prince and the philosopher choose, however, to involve this eternal truth in artful 
and laboured obscurity. 

^ That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian himself. Amniian. 
zzu. 10. 

n Libanius (Orat. Puent. c. 95, p. 320), who mentions the wish and design of 
Julian, insinuatfls in mysterious language (Si«ly wrm 'ytivrm .... iixx* w mfuiitm i 
wXjim) that the emperor was restrained by some particular revelation. 

VOL. lU. K 
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but he absolatel) refiised the title of DominuSy or Lord^'*^ a word 
whidi was grown so &miliar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating origin. The office, or 
rather the name, of consul was cherished by a prince who contem- 
plated with reverence the ruins of the republic ; and the same be- 
haviour which had been assumed by the prudence of Augustus was 
adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. On the calends of 
▲.D.3e3. January, at break of day, the new consuls, Mamertinus and 
Jan. 1. Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As 
soon as he was informed of their approach, he leaped from his throne, 
eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the blushing magis- 
trates to receive the demonstrations of his affected humility. From 
the palace they proceeded to the senate. The emperor, on foot, 
marched before their litters, and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of andent times, or secretly blamed a conduct which, in their 
eyes, degraded the majesty of the purple.''^ But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During the games of the Circus, 
he had, imprudently or designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The moment he was reminded 
that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of (mother magistrate, he 
condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold, and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world that he was subject, 
like the rest of his fellow-citizens, to the laws,^^ and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his administration, and his 
regard for the place of his nativity, induced Julian to confer on 
the senate of Constantinople the same honours, privileges, and 
authority which were still enjoyed by the senate of ancient Rome.''* 
A legal fiction was introduced and gradually established, that one 
half of the national council had migrated into the East, and the 
despotic successors of Julian, accepting the titie of Senators, acknow- 

^ Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. Ab he never abolished, by any public law, the 
proud appellations of Despot, or Dommus, they are still extant on his medals (Ducange, 
Fam. Byzantin. p. 3d, 39); and the private displeasure which he affected to express 
only gave a different tone to the servility of the court. The Abb^ de la Bl^rie 
(Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 99-102^ has curiously traced the origin and progress of 
the word Domxnus under the Imperial government. 

f* Ammian. xxii. 7. The consul Mamertinus fin Panegyr. Yet. xi. [x.] 28, 29, 30) 
celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished and intoxicated by 
the condescension of his master. 

^ Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables: — 

Si mala oondiderit in quern qus carmina, Jus est, 

Judioiumque 

Herat. Sat ii. 1, 82. 

Julian (in SGsopogon, p. 337) owns himself subject to the law; and the Abb^ de lo 
BMterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 92) has eagerlv embraced a declaration so asreo 
able to his own system, and indeed to the true spirit of the Imperial constitution. 
^ Zosim^is, I. iii. [c. 11] p. 158. 
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ledged themselves the members of a respectable body which was per- 
mitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. From Con- 
stantinople the attention of the monarch was extended to the 
municipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, by repeated 
edicts, the unjust and pernicious exemptions which had withdrawn so 
many idle citizens from the service of their country; and by im- 
posmg an equal distribution of public duties, he restored the strength, 
the splendour, or, according to the glowing expression of Libanius,"'* 
the soul of the expiring cities of his empire. The venerable 
affe of Greece excited the most tender compassion in the tbeGrodw 

citleft. 

mind of Julian, which kindled into rapture when he recol- 
lected the gods, the heroes, and the men superior to heroes and to 
gods, who had bequeathed to the latest posterity the monuments of 
their genius or the example of their virtues. He relieved the distress 
and restored the beauty of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus.''^ 
Athens acknowledged him for her benefactor, Argos for her de- 
liverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising from her ruins with the 
honours of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent 
republics for the purpose of defraying the games of the Is^mus, 
which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with the hunting of bears 
and panthers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of 
Argos, which had inherited from their remote ancestors the sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean 
games, claimed a just exemption. The immunity of Elis and Delphi 
was respected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of Argos tempted 
the insolence of oppres^on, and the feeble complaints of its deputies 
were silenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who seems to 
have consulted only the interest of the capital in which he resided. 
Seven years after this sentence Julian^* allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal, and his eloquence was interposed, 
most probably with success, in the defence of a city which had been 



f^Xw f^x^ ^^^ iriktmt Vrrif. See libaniiu (Orat. PaieDt. o. 71, p. 296), 
(xzii. 9), and the Theododaa Code (1. xu. tit. i. leg. 50-55) with Oode- 



froVs CoimnentftryXtom. iv. p. 390-402). Tet the whole subject of the Curia, not- 
withstanding very ample materials, stiU remains the most obscure in the legal history 
of the empire. 

^ Qun paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia Tisebantur, ea nunc perlui, mundari, 
madere; Fora, Deambulacra, Oymnaaia, latis et gaudentibus populis frequentari; dies 
festos, et oelebrari veteres, et novos in honorem prindpis consecrari (liamertin. xi. 
[x.] 9). He particularly restored the dty of Nicopolis, and the Actiao games, which 
had been instituted by Augustus. 

^ Julian, Epist. zzzv. p. 407-411. This epistle, which iUustrates the declining 
age of Qreeoe, is omitted by the Abb<$ de la Bliteiie; and strangely disfigured by the 
Latin translator, who, bv rendering iriXiw, tr^niium, and Mrmt^ f<fnUu8, dinctly 
eootFadicts the sense of the original. 

K 2 
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the royal seat of Agamemnon,^ and had given to Macedonia a raoe 
of kings and conquerors.'^ 
The laborious administration of military and civil affairs, inhich 

were multiplied in proportion to die extent of the empire, 
otawr and excrciscd the abilities of Julian ; but he frequently assumed 

the two characters of Orator "' and of Judge,^ which are 
almost unknown to the modem sovereigns of Europe. The arts of 
persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first Caesars, were neg- 
lected by the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of tiieir successors, 
and, if they condescended to harangue the soldiers, whom tiiey 
feared, they treated with silent disdain the senators, whom they 
despised. The assemblies of the senate, which Constantius had 
avoided, were considered by Julian as the place where he could 
exhibit with the most propriety the maxims of a republican and the 
talents of a rhetorician. He alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation ; 
and his friend Libanius has remarked that the study of Homer 
taught him to imitate the simple, concise style of Menelaus, the 
copiousness of Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes of a 
winter's snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses 
The functions of a judge, which are sometimes incompatible with 
those of a prince, were exercised by Julian not only as a duty, but as 
an amusement ; and although he might have trusted the integrity 
and discernment of his Praetorian praefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his 
mind was agreeably occupied in detecting and defeating the chi- 
canery of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the truth of facts 
and to pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes forgot the 

''^ He reigned in Myeene, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six railes, from Argos: 
but those cities, which alteniatelv flourished, are confounded by the Greek poets. 
Strabo, 1. viii. p. 579, edit. Amstel. 1707 [p. 377, edit. Casaub.]. 

** Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Temenus and Hercules 
may be suspicious; yet it was allowed, after a strict inquiry by the judges of the 
Olympic games (Herodot. 1. ▼. c. 22), at a time when the Macedonian langs were 
obscure and impopular in Greece. When the AchsBau league declared against Philip, 
it was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should retire (T. Liv. zzxii. 22). 

''His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 75, 76, p. 300, 301), 
who distinctly mentions the orators of Homer. Socrates (1. iii. c. 1) has rashly 
asserted that Julian was the only prince since Julius Csesar who harangued the senate. 
All the predecessors of Nero (Tacit. Annal. xiii. 3^, and many of his successors, pos- 
sessed the &culty of speakmg in public; and it might be proved by various examples 
that they frequently exercised it in the senate. 

*" Ammianus (xxii. 10) has impartially stated the merits and defects of his judicial 
proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 91, p. 815, &c.) has seen only the fair 
Bide; and his picture, if it flatters the person, expresses at least the duties of the 
judge. Gregory Nasianzen (Orat. iy. p. 120), who suppresses the virtues and exag- 
gerates even the venial faults of the Apostate, triumpnantlv asks. Whether such a 
juige was fit to be seated between Minos and Khadamanthus m the Elysiaii fields 1 
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gravity of hU station^ asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and 
betrayed, by the loudness of his voice and the a^tation of his body, 
the earnest vehemence with which he maintained his opinion against 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But his knowledge of 
his own temper prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, the 
reproof of his friends and ministers : and whenever they ventured to 
oppose the irregular sallies of his passions, the spectators could ob- 
serve the shame as well as the gratitude of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded on the principles of 
justice, and he had the firmness to resist the two most dangerous 
temptations which assault the tribunal of a sovereign under the spe- 
dous forms of compassion and equity. He decided the merits of the 
cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties; and the 
poor, whom he wished to relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just 
demands of a noble and wealthy adversary. He carefully distin- 
guished the judge from the legislator f^ and though he meditated a 
necessary reformation of the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced 
sentence according to the strict and Uteral interpretation of those 
laws which the magistrates were bouiid to execute and the subjects 
to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple 
and cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to his dup 
the lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerging from ^^^^' 
their obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, in some mea- 
sure, independent of his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of 
life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense applica- 
tion, he would have obtained, or at least be would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his profession, and Julian might have raised him- 
self to the rank of minister or general of the state in which he was 
bom a private dtizen. If the jealous caprice of power had disap- 
pointed his expectations ; if he had prudently declined the paths of 
greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious solitude 
would have placed beyond the reach of kings his present happiness 
and his immortal fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent, attention the portrait of Julian, something seems wanting 
to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. His genius was less 
powerful and subUme than that of Cassar, nor did he possess the con- 
summate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear 
more steady and natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more 

** Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen months, fifty-four have 
been admitted into the codes of Theodoeius and Justinian. (Qothofred. Cbron. 
Legum, p. 64-67.) The AbM de la BUterie (torn. ii. p. 329-386) has chosen one of 
these laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin style, which ia forcible and elaborate, birt 
less pure than his Greek 
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simpl^^ and oonaifltent Yet Julian sustained ailversity with finnness, 
and prosperity with moderation. After an interval of one hundred 
and twenty years irom the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction between his duties and 
his pleasures, who laboured to relieve the distress and to revive the 
spirit of his subjects, and who endeavoured always to connect au- 
thority with merit, and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and 
reli^ous faction, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of 
his genius in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that he 
deserved the empire of the world.^^ ^ 

* . . . . Ductor fortiaaiinua armis, 
Gonditor et legum oeleberrimuB, ore manuaue 
Oonsultor pfttns, aed non ooDBultor habencuo 
BeligioDiBy amans tercentQin millia DivthiL 
Pemdufl ille Deo, quamvis non perfidus orbL 

lYudent. ApotheoaiB, 450, &c. 

The oonsdousneM of a f^enerous sentiment eeemi to have xalaed the Christian poel 
above his usual mediocrity. 

* The most important work on Julian alter, Jje&pag, 1S12, of which an Eittlwh 
since Uie time of Gibbon is bv Neander, translation was published in 1850.— & 
Ueber den Kaiser Julian una sein Zeit- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Rxligiok of Jttliak. — Umivebbal Tolebatiok. — He atteuft.s to 

BE8T0BB AND REFORM THE PaQAM WORSHIP — TO REBUILD THE TeMPLE OF 

Jerusalem. ~- His artful Persecution of the Chribtianb. — Mutual 
Zeal and Injustice. 

The character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; 
and the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has exagge- Reugioaof 
rated the real and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our "^""^ 
partial ignorance may represent him as a philosophic monarch, who 
studied to protect, with an equal hand, the religious factions of the 
empire, and to allay the theological fever which had inflamed the 
minds of the people from the edicts of Diocletian to the exile of 
Athanasius. A more accurate view of the character and conduct 
of Julian will remove this favourable prepossession for a prince who 
did not escape the general contagion of the times. We enjoy the 
singular advantage of comparing the pictures which have been deli- 
neated by his fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. The 
actions of Julian are faithfuUy related by a judicious and candid 
historian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. The unani- 
mous evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed by the public and 
private declarations of the emperor himself; and his various writings 
express the uniform tenor of his reli^ous sentiments, which policy 
would have prompted him to dissemble rather than to affect A 
devout and sincere attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome 
constituted the ruling passion of Julian ;^ the powers of an enlightened 
understanding were betrayed and corrupted by the influence of 
superstitious prejudice ; and the phantoms which existed only in 
the mind of the emperor had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal of the Christians, 
who despised the worship, and overturned the altars, of those fabu- 
lous deities, engaged their votary in a state of irrecondlable hos- 
tility with a very numerous party of his subjects ; and he was some- 
times tempted, by the desire of victory or the shame of a repulse, to 

* I shall traiiBcribe some of his own expressions from a short religious discourse 
which tiie Imperial pontiff composed to censure the bold impiety of a Cynic. *aa.x^ 

wfit wmri^, wpii wnli^mr. Orat. vii. p. 212. The variety and copiousness of the 
Qreek tongue seems inadequate to th* farvonr of his devotion. 
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violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. The triumph of 
the party which he deserted and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy 
on the name of Julian ; and the unsuccessfol apostate has been over- 
whelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was 
given by the sonorous trumpet* of Gregory Nazianzen.' The inter- 
esting nature of the events which were crowded into the short reign of 
this active emperor deserves a just and chrcumstantial narrative. His 
motives, his counsels, and his actions, as far as they are connected with 
the history of religion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 
The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived from 
the early period of his life when he was left an orphan in 
cation aod the hauds of the murderers of his family. The names of 
^' Christ and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 
reli^on, were soon associated in a youthfid imagination, which was 
susceptible of the most lively impressions. The care of his infancy 
was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,^ who was related 
to him on the side of his mother; and till Julian reached the 
twentieth year of his age, he received from his Christian preceptors 
the education not of a hero but of a saint The emperor, less 
jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly crown, contented himself 
with the imperfect character of a catechumen, while he bestowed 
the advantages of baptism^ on the nephews of Constantino/ They 
were even admitted to the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order ; 
and Julian publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of 
Nicomedia. The study of religion, which they as^duously culti* 
vated, appeared to produce the fairest fruits of fmth and devotion.'^ 

* The orator, vrith some eloquence, much enthuBiasm, and mora vanity, addresaen 
his diaoourae to heaven and earth, to men and aogela, to the living and the dead; and 
above all, to the great Conatantiua (ii rif aletn^tt, an odd Pagan expression). He con- 
cludes with a bold assurance that he has erected a monument not less durable, and 
much more portable, than the Columns of Hercules. See Gkeg. Naziansen) Orat. iii. 
p. 50, iv. p. 134. 

* See this long invective, which has been izgudiciously divided into two orations in 
Gregory's Works, tom. L p. 49-134, Paris, 1630. It was published by Gregory 
and his firiend Basil (iv. p. 133), about six months after the death of Julian, when his 
remahis had been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120), but while Jovian was still on the 
throne (iii. p. 54, iv. p. 117). I have derived much assistance from a French version 
and remarks, printed at Ljrons 1735. 

* Nicomediae ab Eusebio eduoatus Episcopo, quern genere longius contiDgebat 
(Ammian. xxii. 9). Julian never expresses any gratitude towards that Arian prelate; 
but he celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch l^irdoniuM, and describes his mode of 
education, whidi inspired his pupU with a passionate admiration for the genius, imd 
perhaps the religion, of Homer. Misopogon, p. 351, 352. 

^ Greg. Naz. ui. p. 70. He laboured to effiiioe that holy mark in the blood, perhaps, 
of a Taurobolium. Baron. Annal. Ecdes. A.D. 361, No. 3, 4. 

* Julian himself (Epist. 11. p. 434) assures the Alexandrians that he had been a 
Christian (he nfiist mean a sinoere one) till the twentieth year of his age. 

^ See fais Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory (iii. p. h%\ 
Socrates (1. iii. c. 1), and Sozomen (L v. c. 2). He escaped very narrowly from being 
a bishop, and perhaps a saint. 
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They prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the poor, gifts to 
the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; and the 
splendid monument of St. Mamas, at Caesarea, was erected, or at 
least was undertaken, by the joint labour of Gallus and Julian.^ 
They respectfully conversed with the bishops who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, and solicited the benediction of the monks and 
hermits who had introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard- 
ships of the ascetic life.' As the two princes advanced towards the 
years of manhood, they discovered, in their religious sentiments, the 
diiference of their characters. The dull and obstinate understand- 
ing of Gallus embraced, with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which never influenced his conduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mild disposition of the younger brother was less 
repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel ; and his active curiosity 
might have been gratified by a theological system which explains 
the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens the boundless 
prospect of invisible and future worlds. But the independent spirit 
of Julian refused to yield the passive and unresisting obedience 
which was required, in the name of religion, by the haughty ministers 
of the church. Their speculative opinions were imposed as positive 
laws, and guarded by the terrors of eternal punishments ; • but 
while they prescribed tiie rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the young prince; whilst they silenced his 
objections, and severely checked the freedom of his inquiries, they 
secretiy provoked his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of 
his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy.^^ The fierce contests 
of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds, and 
the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, insen- 
sibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian that they neither under- 
stood nor believed the reli^on for which they so fiercely contended. 
Instead of listening to the proofe of Christianity with that favourable 
attention which adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he 

* The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus was prosecuted with 
vigour and suooess; but tiie earth obetin&tely rejected and subverted the structures 
which were unpoeed by the sacrilegiouB hind of Julian. Qreg. iii. p. 59, 60, 61. 
Such a partial earthquake, attested by many living spectators, would form one of the 
dearest miracles in ecclesiastical story. 

' The philosopher (Fragment, p. 288) ridicules the iron chains, &c., of these solitary 
fanatics (see Tulemont, M6m. Eccl^. torn. iz. p. 661, 662), who had foigot that man 
is by nature a gentle and social animal, kwi(«iwu ^vru wtkirtmtu ^«» »«u i/ti^ttf. The 
Fagctn supposes that because they had renounced the gods, they were possessed and 
tormented by evil damons. 

» See Julun apud Cyril. 1. vL p. 206, 1. viii. p. 253, 262. «Tou persecute," says 
be, *'tiio8e heretics who do not mourn the dead man precisely in the way which you 
** approve." He shows himself a tolerable theologian; but he maintains that the Clu'ia 
tian Trinity is not derived from ^e doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses. 
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neard with suspicion^ and disputed with obstinacy and acutenesB, the 
doctrines fbr which he ah'eady entertuned an invindble aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to compose declamations 
on the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian always declared 
himself the advocate of Paganism, under the specious excuse that, in 
the defence of the weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be 
more advantageously ezerdsed and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the honours of the purple, 
HeembncM Julian was permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of 
g»mjtho- literature, and of Paganism.^* The crowd of sophists, who 
^•fs^*'^'^ were attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 
pupil, had formed a strict alliance between the learning and the 
religion of Greece; and the poems of Homer, instead of being 
admired as the original productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The 
deities of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal bard, 
imprint themselves on the minds which are the least addicted to 
superstitious credulity. Our familiar knowledge of their names and 
characters, their forms and attributes, fieems to bestow on those airy 
beings a real and substantial existence; and the pleasing enchant- 
ment produces an imperfect and momentary assent of the imagina. 
tion to those fables which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
experience. In the age of Julian every circumstance contributed to 
prolong and fortify the illusion — ^the magnificent temples of Greece 
and Asia ; the works of those artists who had expressed, in painting 
or in sculpture, the divine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices ; the successful arts of divination ; the popular 
traditions of oracles and prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two 
thousand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in some measure^ 
excused by the moderation of its claims ; and the devotion of the 
Pagans was not incompatible with the most licentious scepticism.^' 
Instead of an indivisible and regular system, which occupies the 
whole extent of the believing mind, the mythology of the Greeks was 
composed of a thousand loose and flexible parts, and the servant of 
the gods was at liberty to define the degree and measure of his 
religious faith. The creed which Julian adopted for his own use was 
of the largest dimensions; and, by a strange contradiction, he 
disdiuned the salutary yoke of the Gospel, whilst he made a volun- 
tary ofiering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One 

- LUfoiiuB, Orat. PttrentaliB, o. 9, 10, p. 232, &c. Greg. Karianaen, Orat. iii. p. 61. 
Eunap. Yit. Sophist, in ifa»itwft, p. 88 aeqq., edit. Commelin. [1596]. 

" A modem philoeopher has ixigeniouBly compared the different operation of theism 
and polytheism, with regard to tibe doubt or conviction which they produce in the 
human mind. See Hume's Essays, toI. ii. p. 444-457, in Syo. edit. 1777. 
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of the orations of Julian is consecrated to the honour of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the madness of the Phry^an 
boy. The pious emperor condescends to relate, without a blush and 
without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from the shores of 
Pergamus to the mouth of the Tiber ; and the stupendous miracle 
which convinced the senate and people of Rome that the Imnp of 
clay which their ambassadors had transported over the seas was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine power. ^' For the truth 
of this prodigy he appeals to the public monuments of the city ; and 
censures, with some acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those 
men who impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their 
ancestors. ^^ 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and warmly 
encouraged, the superstition of the people, reserved for Tbeau» 
himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation, and ^'***' 
silently withdrew from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian mythology proclaimed, 
with a clear and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of 
being scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, should diligently 
explore the occult wisdom, which had been disguised, by the prudence 
of antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable. ^^ The philo- 
sophers of the Platonic school,^' Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine 
lamblichus, were admired as the most skilful masters of this allego- 
rical science, which laboured to soften and harmonize the deformed 
features of Paganisnu Julian himself^ who was directed in the 
mysterious pursuit by i^esius, the venerable successor of lamblichus, 
aspired to the possession of a treasure whicli he esteemed, if we 
may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the empire of the 

^ The Idffian mother landed in Italy about the end of the second Punio war. 
The miracle of ClaudiA^ either virgin or matron, who cleared her fame by dis- 
gracing the grever modee^ of the Roman ladies, is attested bv a cloud of 
witneases. Their evidence is ooUected by Drakenborch (ad Silium Italicum, xvii. 
S3); but we may observe that livy (xzix. 14) slides over the transaction with 
diaCTeet ambiguity. 

^* I cannot remdn from transcribing the emphatical worda of Julian: Ifui 7^ h»u 

iyih Ik M If fixiwu, Orat. v. p. 161. Julian likewise declares his fimi beliet in the 
ancUia, the holy shields, which w>pped from heaven on the Quirinal hill ; and pities the 
strange blindness of the Christians, who preferred the orosa to these celestial trophier. 
Apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 194. 

^ See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat. vii. p. 216, 222). His reasoning 
is less absurd than that of some modem theologians, who assert that an extravagant 
or contradictory doctrine must be divine, since no man alive could have thought of 
inventing it. 

'* Eunapius has made these sophists the subject of a partial and fanatical history; 
and the learned Bruoker (Hist. Philosoph. torn. ii. p. 217-303) has employed much 
labour to illustrate their obscure lives and incomprehensible doctrines. 
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world. *^ It was indeed a treasure which derived its value only 
from opinion; and every artbt who flattered himself that he had 
extracted the precious ore from the surrounding dross claimed an 
equal right of stamping the name and figure the most agreeable 
to his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had been 
already explained by Porphyry; but his labours served only to 
animate the pious industry of Julian, who invented and pub- 
lished his own allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. This 
freedom of interpretation, which might gratify the pride of the 
Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art Witiiout a tedious detail 
the modem reader could not form a just idea of the strange allusions, 
the forced etymologies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable 
obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology were variously 
related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the most 
convenient circumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary cipher, 
they could extract from any fable any sense which was adapted to 
their favourite system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious 
form of a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some moral 
precept, or some physical truth ; and the castration of Atys explamed 
the revolution of the sun between the tropics, or the separation of 
the human soul finom vice and error.^^ 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained the 
TbeoioKioai ^^^™® ^^ important principles of natural religion. But 
wHtamof as tiie &ith which is not founded on revelation must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disdple of Plato impru- 
dentiy relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition; amd the 
popular and philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in the mind or 
Julian.** The pious emperor acknowledged and adored the Eternal 
Cause of tiie universe, to whom he ascribed all the perfections of an 
infinite nature, invisible to the eyes and inaccessible to tiie under-* 
standing of feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, or rather, 
in the Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succession of 

• 

^ Julian, Drat. yii. p. 222. He Bweara with the most fervent and enthuaiastio de- 
ration; and trembles lest he should betray too much of these holy mysteries, 'whioh 
the profane mi^ht deride with an impious Sardonic laugh. 

^ See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever issued from the 
Platonic school are not worth the short poem of Catullus on the same extraordinary 
subject. The transition of Atys from the wildest enthusissm to sober pathetic 
complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, an eunuch with 
despair. 

*" The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cesars, p. 308, with Span- 
heim's notes and illustrations; from, the fragments in Cynl, 1. ii. p. 57, 58; and espe- 
cially from the theological oration in Solem Regem, p. 130-158, addroaaod, in the 
iv)nfidenoe of friendship, to the pra:£9ct SaUust. 
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dependent spirits, of gods, of demons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
every being whidi derived its existence immediately from the First 
Cause received the inherent gift of immortality. That so precious au 
advantage might not be lavished upon unworthy objects, die Creator 
liad intrusted to the skill and power of the inferior gods the o£Sce of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the beautiful harmony of 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. To the con- 
duct of these divine ministers he delegated the temporal government 
of this lower world ; but their imperfect administration is not exempt 
from discord or error. The earth and its inhabitants are divided 
among them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and manners of their 
peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are confined in a 
mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit the 
favour, and to deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; whose 
pride is gratified by the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser 
parts may be supposed to derive some nourishment firom the fiunes of 
sacrifice.'^ The inferior gods might sometimes condescend to ani- 
mate the statues, and to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated 
to their honour. They might occasionally visit the earth, but the 
heavens were the proper throne and symbol of their glory. The* 
invariable order of the sun, moon, and stars was hastily admitted by 
Julian as a proof of their eternal duration ; and their eternity was a 
6u£Scient evidence that they were the workmansliip, not of an inferior 
deity, but of the Omnipotent King. In the system of the Platonists 
the TOible was a type of the inviable world. The celestial bodies, as 
they were informed by a divine spirit, might be oonadered as the 
objects the most worthy of reli^ous worship. The Sun, whose genial 
influence pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed the 
adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of the Logos, the 
lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual Father.*^ 

In every age the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by the 
strong illusions of enthusiasm and the mimic arts of impos- j^^^^^,,^ 
ture. Ifl in the time of Julian, these arts had been practised of the phi- 
only by the Pagan priests^ for the support of an expunng 
cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to the interest and 

^ Julian adopts this grom conception by ascribing it to his fsYoorite Marcus Anto- 
ninus (Cosaiw, p. 333). Tbe Stoics and Platonists hesitated between the analogy of 
bodies and the purity of spirits; yet the grayest philosophers inclined to the whimsical 
fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve the immortal 
gods. See Observations de Spanheim, p. 284, 444, &c. 

«'«r(*f . Julian, Epist. 11. [p. 4341. In another place (apud Cvril. 1. ii. p. 69) he calls 
the sun Qod, and the throne of God. Julian Mlieved the Platonician Trinity; and 
only blames the Christians for preferring a moital to an immortal Logot, 
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habits of the sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject of 
surprise and scandal that the philoso^jhers themselves should have 
contributed to abuse the superstitious credulity of mankind,'* and 
that the Grecian mysteries should have been supported by the magic 
or theurgy of the modem Platonista They arrogantly pretended to 
control the order of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to com- 
mand the service of the inferior daemons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the superior gods, and, by disenga^g the soul finom her 
material bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the Infinite 
and Divine Spirit 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philoeo- 
inittetion phers with the hopes of an easy conquest, which, from the 
Sdim? utuation of their young proselyte, might be productive of 
Julian. ^q moet important consequences.*' Julian imbibed the first 
rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth of iEde»us, who 
had fixed at Pergamus his wandering and persecuted school But as 
the declining strength of that ven<arable sage was unequal to the 
ardour, the diligence, the rapid conception of his pupil, two of his 
most learned disciples, Chrysanthee^ and Eusebius, supplied, at his 
own desire, the place of dieir aged master. These philosophers 
seem to have prepared and distributed their respective parts; and 
they artfully contrived, by dark hints and affected disput^ to excite 
the impatient hopes of tiie aspiroTU till they delivered him into the 
hands of their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most skiUul mas- 
ter of the Theur^c science. By his hands Julian was secretly 
initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His residence 
at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of philosophy and super- 
stition. He obtained the privilege of a solemn initiation into the 
mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay of the Grecian 
worship, Btill retained some vestiges of their primaeval sanctity ; and 
such was the zeal of Julian that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian 
pontiff to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctification. As 
these ceremonies were performed in the depth of caverns and in the 

" The sophists of Eunapius perform as many miracles as the saints of the desert; 
and the only circmnstance in their fitvour is, that they are of a less eloomy complexion. 
Instead of devils with horns and tails, lamblichus evoked the gemi of love, Eroa and 
Anteroi, from two adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys issued from the water, 
fondly embraced him as their fiither, and retired at his command. P. 26, 27. 

** The dexterous management of these sophists, who played their credulous pupil 
into each other's hands, is fnirly told by Eunapius [in Maximo, p. 85 Beqq., ed. 
Commal.] with unsuspecting simplicity. The Ahh6 de la B16terie understands, and 
neatly describes, the whole comedy. (Vie de Julien, p. 61-67.) 



* Chrysanthiua is the correct form of the name. - S. 
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Bileuoe of the night, and as the inviolable secret of the mysteries was 
presenred by the discretion of the initiated, I shall not presume to 
describe the horrid sounds and fiery apparitions which were presented 
to the senses or the imagination of die credulous aspirant,'^ till the 
visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light*^ In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis the mind of 
Julian was penetrated with uncere, deep, and unalterable enthuaasm ; 
though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud and 
hypocrisy which may be observed, or at least suspected, in the cha- 
racters of the most conscientious fanatics. From that moment he 
consecrated hb life to the service of the gods ; and while the occupa- 
tions of war, of government, and of study seemed to claim the whole 
measure of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was 
invariably reserved for the exercise of private devotion. The temper- 
ance which adorned tiie severe manners of the soldier and the philo- 
sopher was connected with some strict and frivolous rules of religious 
abstinence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or 
Isis, that Julian, on particular days, denied himself the use of some 
particular food, which might have been ofiensive to his tutelar deities. 
By these voluntary fasts he prepared his senses and his understanding 
for the frequent and familiar vi^ts with whidi he was honoured by 
the celestial powers. Notwithstanding the modest silence of Julian 
himself, we may learn from his faithful friend, the orator Libanius, 
that he lived in a perpetual intercourse with tiie gods and goddesses ; 
that they descended upon earth to enjoy the conversation of tiieir 
&vourite hero ; that they gentiy interrupted his slumbers by touching 
his hand or his hair ; that they warned him of every impending dan- 
ger, and conducted him, by their infallible wisdom, in every action of 
his life ; and that he had acquired such an intimate knowledge of his 
heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from 
tiiat of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from tiie figure of Hercules.** 
These sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary effects of abstinence 
and fanatidsm, would almost degrade tiie emperor to the level of an 
Eg3rptian monL But the useless lives of Antony or Pachomius were 
consumed in these vain occupations. Julian could break from the 

** When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the croes, the dsemona 
instantly disappeared (Qreg. Naz. Chrat. iiL p. 71). Gregory supposes that they were 
frightened, but the priests declared that the^ were indignant. Tbe reader, according 
to the measure of his faith, wiU determine this profound question. 

** A dark and distant yiew of the terrors and joys of initiation is shown by Dion 
Ghzysostom, Themistius, Produs, and Stobeus. The learned author of the Divine 
Legation Km exhibited their words (vol. i. p. 239, 247, 248, 280, edit. 1765), which he 
dexterously or forcibly applies to his own nypothesis. 

>• Julian's modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints; but libanius 
expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religions hero. (Legat. ad 
Julian, p. 157, and Orat. Parental, o. Ixxxiii. p. 309, 310.) 
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dream of superstition to arm himself for battie ; and after yanquishing 
in tiie field the enemies of Rome, he cahnly retired into his tent, to 
dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to indulge his 
genius in the elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 
The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted to the 
fidelity of the initiated^ with whom he was united by the 
dtetoJT' sacred ties of friendship and reUgion." The plpasmg ru- 
mour was cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became the object of the 
hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the Pagans in every pro- 
vince of tiie empire. From tiie zeal and virtues of their royal prose- 
lyte they fondly expected tiie cure of every evil and the restoration 
of every blessing ; and instead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed that he was ambitious to 
attain a situation in which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion. But this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by the 
successor of Constantme, whose capricious passions alternately saved 
and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and divination 
were strictiy prohibited under a despotic government whidi conde- 
scended to fear them ; and if tiie Pagans were reluctantiy indulged in 
tiie exercise of their superstition, the rank of Julian would have ex- 
cepted him from the general toleration. The apostate soon became 
Urn presumptive heir of the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians.** But the young 
prince, who aspired to tiie glory of a hero rather tiian of a martyr, 
consulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; and the easy temper 
of polytheism permitted him to join in the public worship of a sect 
which he inwardly despised. Libanius has considered the hypocrisy 
of his friend as a subject, not of censure, but of praise. *' As the 
*^ statues of the gods," says that orator, ** which have been defiled 
** with filth are again placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty 
** of truth was seated in the mind of Julian after it had been purified 
*' from the errors and follies of his education. His sentiments were 
** changed ; but as it would have been dangerous to have avowed his 
** sentiments, his conduct still continued tibe same. Very different 
'^ from the ass in ^sop, who disguised himself with a lion's hide, our 
" lion was obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass ; and, 

^ LibaniuB, Drat. Parent, o. x. p. 233, 234. OoIIub had some reason to Boapeot thi» 
Moret apoBtuy of his brother; and in a letter, which may be reoeiyed ^a genuine, he 
exhorts Julian to adhere to the religion of their anceaton ; an argument which, as it 
should seem, was not yet perfectly npe. See Jolian. Op, p. 454 [ed. Spcmheim, lips. 
1696], and Hist, de Jovien, torn. u. pVl41. . f r l * — » tr^ 

** Qregory (iii p. 50),^ with inhuman seal, censures Constantius for sparing thd 
infimt anostate {uAnm vmht^m). His French translator (p. 265) cautiously ohserYes 
that snob expressions must not be {vises ^ la lettre. 
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*' while he embraced the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of pru- 
*' dence and necessity."*' The dissimulation of Julian lasted above 
ten years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of 
the dvil war; when he dedared himself at once the implacable 
enemy of Christ and of Constantius. This state of constraint might 
contjibute to strengthen his devotion ; and as soon as he had satisfied 
the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of 
the Christians, Julian returned, with the im|Mitience of a lover, to 
bum his fi^e and voluntary incense on the domestic chapels of 
Jupiter and 'Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation must be 
painful to an ingenuous spurit, the profes^on of Christianity increased 
the averfflon of Julian for a religion which oppressed the freedom of 
nis mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the 
noblest attributes of human nature — sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer and of 
the Sdpios to the new faith, which his uncle had established 
in the Roman empire, and in which he himself had been aminst . 
sanctified by the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 
pher, it was incumbent on him to justify his dissent from Christianity, 
which was supported by the number of its converts, by the chain of 
prophecy, the splendour of miracles, and the weight of evidence. 
The elaborate work'^ which he composed amidst the preparations of 
the Persian war contained the substance of those arguments which 
he had long revolved in his mind. Some fragments have been tran- 
scribed and preserved by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alex- 
andria;'^ and they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and 
learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. The elegance of the style and 
the rank of the author recommended his writings to the public atten- 
tion;'' and in the impious list of the enemies of Christianity the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was efiaced by the superior merit or 
reputation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either seduced, 
or scandalized, or alarmed ; and the Pagans, who sometimes pre- 
smned to engage in the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular 

* Libaniua, Orat. Parental, c. ix. p. 233. 

*» Fabricius (Biblioth. Oneo. 1. ▼. c. viii. p. 88-90) and ^Ardner (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 44-^7) have accurately compiled all that oan now be diacovered of 
Julian's work against the Christians. 

'* About seventy years after the death of Julian he executed a task which had been 
feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and contemptible writer. Even the work 
of Cyril has not entirely s^ituded the most fayourable judges : and the Abb^ de la 
Bldterie (Prtface k I'Hist. de Jovien, p. 30, 32) wishes that some Mi>logien phikaophe 
(a strange centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

^ ** libaniua (Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 313), who has been suspected of assisting 
hii fnend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in neoem Julian, p. 257, edit. 
Morel.) to the writings of Porphyry. His judgment may be arraigned (Socrates, 1. ill 
0. 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of ufttteiy to a dead prince. 

VOL. lU. L 
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work of tbeir Imperial miaBionaryy an inezbanstible supply of falk* 
aous objections. But in the assiduous prosecution of these theological 
studies the emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obli- 
gation to maintain and propagate his reli^ous opinions ; and whilst 
he secretly applauded the strength and dexterity with wliich he 
wielded the weapons of controversy, he was tempted to distrust the 
aincerity, or to d»pi» the under^uiduigs, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the 
Unfyemi apostasy of Jullau, had much more to fear from his power 
toieratioo. ^£^^ g^jj^ jjj^ arguments. The Pagans, who were consdous 

of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that the flames 
of persecution should be immediately kindled against the enemies of 
the gods ; and that the ingenious malice of Julian would invent some 
cruel refinements of death and torture which had been unknown to 
the rude and inexperienced fury of bis predecessors. But the hopes, 
as well as the fears, of the religious factions were apparently dis- 
appointed by the prudent humanity of a prince'^ who was careful of 
his awn fame, of the public peace, and of the rights of mankind. 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was persuaded that, if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by salutary violence, 
neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. 
The reluetant victim may be dragged to the foot of the altar ; but 
the heart still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act of the hand. 
Religious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by oppression ; and, 
aa soon as the persecution subsides, lihose who have yielded are 
restored as penitents, and those who have resisted are honoured as 
saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty of 
Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain 
his memory with the name of tyrant, and add new glories to the 
catholic church, which had derived strength and increase from the 
severity of the Pagan magistrates. Actuated by these motives, and 
apprehensive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian 
surprised the world by an edict which was not unworthy of a states- 
man or a philosopher. He extended to all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; and the 
only hardship which he inflicted on the Christians was to deprive 
them of the power of tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they 

** LibaniuB (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 283, 284) has eloquently explained the tolerat- 
ing principles and conduct of his Imperial Meud. In a very remarkable epistle to 
the people of Bostn^ Julian himself (Epist. lii. [p. 436] ) profeaaes his modmtion, and 
betrays his seal, which is acknowledged by Ammianus and exposed by Qreigoiy. (Orat 
Ui. p. 72.) 
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Stigmatised with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. The 
Pagans received a gracious permission, or rather an express order, to 
open ALL their temples ; °^ and they were at once delivered from the 
oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations which they had sustained 
under the reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the sa^ne time, 
the bishops and clergy who had been banished by the Arian monarch 
were recalled from exile, and restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the Eunomians, and 
those who, with a more prosperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. Julian, who understood and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious 
encounters. The clamour of controversy sometimes provoked the 
emperor to exclaim, '^ Hear me ! the Franks have heard me, and the 
*^ Alemanni ; " but he soon discovered that he was now engaged with 
more obstinate and implacable enemies ; and though he exerted the 
powers of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dismissed them from his 
presence, that he had nothing to dread from the union of the Christians. 
The impartial Ammianus has ascribed this affected clemency to the 
desire of fomenting the intestine divisions of the church ; and the 
insidious design of undermining the foundations of Christianity was 
inseparably connected with the zeal which Julian professed to restore 
the ancient religion of the empire. ^^ 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, according to the 
custom of his predecessors, the character of supreme pontiff; ^^^ ^^ 
not only as the most honourable title of Imperial greatness, devouon of 

r II* /«• 1J./.1.1 Julian in the 

but as a sacred and important office, the duties of which rettorauooof 
he was resolved to execute with pious diligence. As the 
business of the state prevented the emperor frpm joining every day in 
the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic chapel to 
his tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens were filled with statues and 
altars of the gods ; and each apartment of the palace displayed the 
appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning he saluted the 
parent of light with a sacrifice ; the blood of another victim was shed 

** In Greece the temples of Minerva were opened by lus ezpresB oomoaaad, before 
the deaUi of Constantius (Liban. Orat. Pftrent. c. 55, p. 280); and Julian declares 
himself a Pagan in his public miuoifesto to the Athenians. Tida imquestionable evi- 
dence may correct the hasty assertion of Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constan- 
tinople to be the place where he discovered his attachment to the gods. 

** Ammianus, xxii. 5. Soasomen, 1. y. c. 5. Bestia moritur, tranquillitos redit . . . 
omnes episcopi qui de propriis sedibus fuerant extorminati per indulgentiam nuvj 
principis ad ecclesias rodeunt. Jerom. adversus Luciferianos, torn. ii. p. 143 [torn. ii. 
p. 191, ed. Vallars.]. Optatus accuses the Donatists for owing their safety to an 
apostate (1. ii. c. 16, p. 36, 37, edit. Dupin). 
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at the moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon ; and the Moon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their respective and 
seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotion of Julian. On 
solemn festivals he regularly visited the temple of the god or goddess 
to whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to 
excite the religion of the ma^trates and people by the example of 
his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, 
distinguished by the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, with respected eagerness, 
the meanest offices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior ministers, 
and of female dancers, who were dedicated to the service of the 
temple, it was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow 
the €re, to handle the knife, to slaughter the victim, and, thrusting 
his bloody hands into the bowels bf the expirmg animal, to draw forth 
the heart or liver, and to read, with the consummate skill of an 
haruspex, the imaginary signs of future event& The wisest of the 
Pagans censured this extravagant superstition, which affected to 
despise the restnunts of prudence and decency. Under the reign of 
a prince who practised the rigid maxims of oeconomy, the expense of 
religious wor^ip consumed a very large portion of the revenue ; a 
constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful burds was transported 
from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods ; an hundred 
oxen were frequentiy sacrificed by Julian on one and the same day ; 
and it soon became a popular jest, that, if he should return with 
conquest from the Persian war, the breed of homed cattie must 
infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense may appear inconsider- 
able, when it is compared witii the splendid presents which were 
offered, either by the hand or by order of the emperor, to all the 
celebrated places of devotion in the Roman world; and with the 
sums allotted to repair and decorate the ancient temples, which had 
suffered the silent decay of time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhortations, the liberality 
of their pious sovereign, the dties and families resumed the practice 
of their neglected ceremonies. ^^ Every part of the world," exclaims 
libanius, with devout transport, *' displayed tiie triumph of religion, 
*^ and the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke 
'* of incense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without fear 
*^ and without danger. The sound of prayer and of music was heard 
*^ on the tops of the highest mountains ; and the same ox afforded a 
** sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries."^^ 

^ The restoration of the Pagan worship is described by Julian (Misopoeon, p. 346), 
JUbaaius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 287, and Drat. Consular, ad Julian, p. 24$] 
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But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to the enterprise 
of restoring a religion which was destitute of theolo^cal Refonnatiaii 
prindples, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; ^'p**"***""- 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, and was not sus< 
ceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. The jurisdiction ol 
the supreme pontiff, more especially after that office had been united 
with die Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent of the 
Roman empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the several provinces, 
the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed the best qualified to 
co-operate in the execution of his great design; and his pastoral 
letters,^'' if we may use that name, still represent a very curious sketch 
of his wishes and intentions. He directs that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction of birth 
or fortune, of those persons who were the most conspicuous for their 
love of the gods and of men. ^' If they are guilty," continues he, 

of any scandalous offence, they should be censured or degraded by 

the superior pontiff; but as long as they retain their rank, they are 
^* entitled to the respect of the magistrates and people. Their 

hmnility may be shown in the plainness of their domestic garb ; 

their cUgnity, in the pomp of holy vestments. When they are 
^' summoned in their turn to officiate before the altar, they ought not, 
^' during the appointed number of days, to depart from ih^ precincts 
*^ of the temple ; nor should a single day be suffered to elapse without 
^' the prayers and the sacrifice which they are obliged to offer for 
** the prosperity of the state and of individuals. The exercise of 
*^ their sacred functions requires an immaculate purity both of mind 
" and body ; and even when they are dismissed from the temple to 
*^ the occupations of common life, it is incumbent on them to excel in 
" decency and virtue the rest of their fellow-citizens. The priest of 
^^ the gods should never be seen in theatres or taverns. His conver- 
^' sation should be chaste, his diet temperate, his friends of honourable 
*^ reputation ; and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the Palace, he 
*' should appear only as the advocate of those who have vainly solicited 
** either justice or mercy. His studies should be suited to the 
** sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, or comedies, or satires, 

must be banished from his library, which ought solely to consist of 
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246, edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xzii 12), and Qregory Namanzen (Oni. iv. p. 121). 
These writers agree in the essential, and even minute, facts; but tne different lights 
in which ihej view the extreme devotion of Julian are expressive of the gradations of 
self-applause, passionate admiration, mild reproof, and partial invective. 

" See Julian. Epistol. xlix. Ixii. Ixiii., and a lon^ and curious fragment, without 
beginning or end m. 288-305). The supreme pontiff derides the Mosaic histonr and 
the Christian discipline, prefers the Qreek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and pallip.te% 
with the dull of a Jesuit, the relative worship of images. 
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*' historical lUid philosophical writings ; of history, which is founded 
*' in truth, and of philosophy, which is connected with religion. 
^* The impious opinions of the Epicureans and sceptics deserve his 
*' abhorrence and contempt ; ^* but he should diligently study the 
*' systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, which unani- 
*' mously teach that there are gods ; that the world is governed by 
'' their providence ; that their goodness is the source of every temporal 
*' blessmg ; and that they have prepared for the human soul a future 
*' state of reward or punishment" The Imperial pontiff inculcates, 
in the most persuasive language, the duties of benevolence and 
hospitality; exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues ; promises to assist their indigence from the 
public treasury ; and declares his resolution of establishing hospitals 
in every city, where the poor should be received without any Invidious 
distinction of country or of religion. Julian beheld with envy the 
wise and humane regulations of the church; and he very frankly 
confesses his intention to deprive the Christians of the applause, as 
well as advantage, which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
uf charity and beneficence.'* The same spirit of imitation might 
dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institutions, the use 
and importance of which were approved by the success of his enemies. 
But if these imaginary plans of reformation had been realised, the 
forced and imperfect copy would have been less beneficial to Paganism 
thai) honourable to Christianity.^^ The Gentiles, who peaceably 
followed the customs of their ancestors, were rather surprised than 
pleased with the introduction of foreign manners ; and, in the short 
period of his reign, Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the 
want of fervour of his own party.** 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends of 
rhe phiio- Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren ; and though he 
■^P**®"- partially overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who 

"* The exultation of Julian (p. 301) that these impious sects, and even their writ 
ings, are extinguished, may be consistent enough with the sacerdotal charactor; but 
it is \mworthy of a philosopher to wish that any opinions and ax^umcuts the most 
repugnant to his own should be concealed from the knowledge of mankind. 

" X et he insinuates that the Christians, under the pretence of charity, inveigled 
children from their religion and parents, conveyed them on shipboard, and devoted 
those victims to a life of poverty or servitude in a remote country (p. 305). Had the 
charge been proved, it was his duty not to complain but to punish. 

* Gregory Nazianzen is facetious, ingenious, and argumentative (Orat. iii. p. 101, 
102, &c.). He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation; and amuses himself with 
inquiring what lessons, moral or theological, could be extracted from the (Grecian 
fables. 

^ He accuses one of his pontiflb of a secret confederacy with the Christian biahopa 
and presbyters (Epist. IxiL). 'O^ tdv r»xxw /»•» ikty^^Uf «^«v hfU9 w^ii rm Stm $ 
4nd ajpiu, ifims )i tSrv pufifutg, &c. Epist. Iziii. 
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had preferred the farour of the gods to that of the emperor.^ If 
they cultiTated the literature as well as the religion of the Greeks, 
they aoquiied an additional daim to the friendship of Julian, who 
raid^ied the Muses in the number of his tutelar deities. In the 
religion which he had adopted, piety and learning were almost synony- 
mous ;^' and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosqihers^ 
hastened to the Imperial court to occupy the vacant places of the 
bishops who had seduced the credulity of Constantiu& His successes- 
esteemed the ties of common initiation as far more sacred than those 
of coDsanguinity ; he chose his fayourites among the sages who were 
deeply sldlled in the occult sciences of magic and diyination, and 
every impostor who pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity was 
assured of enjoying the present hour in honour and affluence/^ 
Among the i^ilosophers, Maximus obtained the most eminent rank 
in the finendahip of his royal disciple, who communicated, with unre- 
served confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his religious 
designs, diuring the anxious suspense of the civil war/^ As soon as 
Julian had taken possession of the palace of G>n8tantinople, he de- 
spatched an honourable and pressing invitation to Maximus, who then 
resided at Sardes in Lydia, with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art 
and studies. The prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to 
undertake a journey which showed itself, according to the rules of 
divination, with the most threatening and malignant aspect ; but his 
companion, whose fanaticism was of a bolder cast, persisted in his 
interrogations till he had extorted from the gods a seeming consent 
to his own wishes and those of the emperor. The journey of Maxi- 
mus through the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philosophic 
vanity, and the magistrates vied with each other in the honourable 
reception which they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the senate, when he was 
informed of the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately 
interrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, after a tender 
embrace, conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly, 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had derived 



* He pnuMB tlie fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had been twioe as 
constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the Phrygian goddess at 
Pessinus (Julian. Epist. xxi. [p. 389]). He applauds the firmness of &)pater of 
Ilierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed by Constantins and GaUva to apostatise 
(Kpist. zxviL p. 401). 

^ 'O 22 f«^/^ mitx^a xiy&t ri mj Buiw I's^ii. Onit. Parent, c. 77, p. 302. The same 
sentiment is frequently inculcated by Juliim, Libanius, and the rest of their party. 

** The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every mode of diyiuation, 
are fairly exposed by Ammianus, xxu. 12. 

*^ Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three other epistUs (xv. xvi. xxzix.), in the same sty Is 
ot friendship and confidence, are addressed to the philosopher MMimw. 
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from the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus,^* who soon 
acquired the confidence, and ii^uenced the councils, of Julian, was 
insensibly corrupted by die temptations of a court His dress be- 
came more splendid, his demeanour more lofty, and he was exposed, 
under a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the means by 
which the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in the short duration of 
his favour, a very scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the other 
philosophers and sophists who were invited to the Imperial residence 
by the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maximus, few were able 
to preserve their innocence or their reputalion.^^ The liberal gifts 
of money, lands, and houses were insufficient to satiate their rapacious 
avarice, and the indignation of the people was justly excited by the 
remembrance of their abject poverty and disinterested professions. 
The penetration of Julian could not always be deceived, but he was 
unwilling to despise the characters of those men whose talents de- 
served his esteem ; he desired to escape the double reproach of irn- 
prudence and inconstancy, and he was apprehensive of degrading, in 
the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and of religion.^® 
The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the 
Pagans who had firmly adhered to the worship of their 
ancestors, and the Christians who prudently embraced the 
religion of their sovereign. The acquisition of new proselytes*' 
gratified the ruling pas^ons of his soul, superstition and vanity ; and 
he was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, that if 
he could render each incUvidual richer than Midas, and every city 
greater than Babylon, he should not esteem himself the benefactor of 

^ EuiiapiuB*(m Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in CliryBantbio, p. 147, 148 [p. 94 »iq, 
and 191 sqq,, ed. Comm.]) has minutely related these ancedotee, which he conceiyes 
to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly confesses the frailty of 
Maximus. His reception at Constantinople is described by Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 76, p. 301) and Anmiianas (xxii. 7). 

^ ^ Chiysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high-priest of the pro- 
yince. His cautious and temperate use of power secured him after the revolution: 
and he lived in peace; while Maximus, Priacus, &o., were persecuted by the Christian 
ministers. See the adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brucket, tom. ii. 
p. 281-293. 

^ See Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 100, 101, p. 324, 325, 326) and Eun^ius (Yit. 
Sophist, in Proscresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. Comm.]). Some students, whose expecta- 
tions perhaps were groundless or extravagant, retired in disgust (Greg. Nas. Orat. 
iv. p. 120). It is strange that we should not bo able to contradict the title of one of 
Tillemont's chapters (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 960), " La Cour de Julien est 
pleine de philosophes et de gens perdus." 

* Under the reign of Lewis XlY. his subjects of every rank aspired to the glprioua 
title of Convertissettr, expressive of their seal and success in Tnalrmp proselytes. The 
word and the idea are growing obsolete in France; may they never be introduced into 
England! 

* Eunapius wrote a continuation of the M. Mai, and reprinted in Niebuhr*8 edi' 
History of Dexipp'js. Some valuable frag- tion of the Byaantine Historians. — M. 
ments of this work have been recovered by 
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mankind unless, at the same time, he could red^m his subjects from 
their impious reyolt against the immortal gods.'® A prince, who had 
studied human nature, and who possessed the treasures of the Roman 
empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his rewards to 
every order of Christians ; ^^ and the merit of a seasonable conver- 
»on was allowed to supply the defects of a candidate, or even to 
expiate the guilt of a criminal As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with peculiar dili- 
gence, to corrupt the reli^on of hb troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence eyery measure must be dangerous and unsuccessful, and 
the natural temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important The legions of Gaul dcToted themselves to the faith, as 
well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and even before 
the death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of announcing to his 
friends that they assisted, with fervent devotion and voracious 
appetite, at the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his camp, 
of whole hecatombs of &t oxen.'' The armies of the East, which 
had been trained under the standard of the cross and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the 
days of solemn and public festivals the emperor received the homage, 
and rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of state was 
encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the republic ; the 
holy name of Christ was erased from the Labarum; and the symbols 
of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superstition were so dexterously 
blended that the faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review, and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank 
and services, was required to cast a few grains of incense into the 
flame which burnt upon the altar. Some Christian confessors might 
resist, and others might repent ; but the far greater number, allured 
by the prospect of gold and awed by the presence of the emperor, 
contracted Uie criminal engagement, and their future perseverance in 

"* See the strong ezpresaionB of Libanius, which were probably those of Julian 
himself (Orat. Parent, c. 59, p. 285). 

** When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) is desirous to magnify the Christian 
firmness of his brother CsBsarius, physician to the Imperial court, he owns that 
CfBsarius disputed with a formidable adversary, irixtn U i^Xut, «c2 ftiyaf it koyn 
hnomn. In his invectiyes he scarcely allows any share of wit or courage to the 
apostate. 

*■ Julian. Epist. xxxriii. [p. 415]. Ammianus, txu, 12. Adeo ut in dies psne 
singuloB mdlites camis distentiore sagin& victitantos incultius, potusque aviaitate 
corropti^ humeris impositi trauseuntium per plateas, ex publicis sedibus .... ad sua 
diversoria portarentur. The devout prince and the indignant historian describe 
the same scene ; and in Illyricum or Autioch similar causes must have produced 
similar effects* 
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the worship of the gods was enforced by every oonnderation of duty 
and of interest By the firequent repetition of these arts, and at the 
expense of sums which would have purchased the service of half the 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his troops the 
imaginary protection of the gods, and for himself the firm and 
effectual support of the Roman legions.^ It is indeed more than 
probable that the restoration and encouragement of Paganism re- 
vealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, from motives of 
temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
reign, and who afterwards returned, witii the same flexibility of 
conscience, to the faith which was professed by the successors of 
Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and 
propasate the relimon of his ancestors, he embraced the 

The Jews. *• * , . 

extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. 
In a public epistle ^^ to the nation or community of the Jews dispersed 
through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself tiieir gracious 
protector, and expresses a pious hope that, after his return from the 
Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his gratefrd vows to the 
Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind superstition and 
abject slavery of those unfortunate exiles must excite the contempt ot 
a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the friendship of Julian by 
their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The barren syna- 
gogue abhorred and envied tiie fecundity of tiie rebellious diurch ; 
the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice, but theur gravest 
rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate,^^ and their 
seditious clamours had often awakened tiie indolence of the Pagan 
ma^trates. Under the reign of Constantine, tiie Jews became the 
subjects of their revolted children, nor was it long before they experi- 
enced the bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities 
which had been granted or confirmed by Severus were gradually 
repealed by the Christian princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the 

*^ Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75, 83-86) and Libanius (Qrat. P^j^ni. c Ixzxi. Izxxii. 
p. 307, 30o), ^ifi rmvrnv T«f rvtfv^f, ook agfovfjuu trXuvrot kunJjiwim ^iymt. The SopbJst 
owns aud ju»tifi^ the expense of iheBe military conversions. 

^ Julian's epistle (zxy.) is addressed to the community of the Jews. Aldus (Venet. 
1409) had branded it ndth an •/ ytn^i^t; but this stigma is justly removed by the sub* 
sequent editors, Petavius and Spanheim. The epistle b mentioned by Sozomen (I. v. 
c. 22), and the purport of it is confirmed by Gbqe^ory (Orat. iv. p. Ill), and by Julian 
himself (Fragment, p. 295 ). 

** The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the foundation. The 
judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 161, 162, edit. fol. 
London, 1G72) and Basnage (Hist, des Juifis, torn, viii p. 120). Constantine made a 
law to protect Christian converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. Ut. viii. leg. 1. 
Godefroy, tom. vi. p. 215. 
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Jews of Palestine,^^ seemed to justify the lucratiTe modes of oppres- 
sion which were inyented by the bishops and emiuchs of the court ot 
Constantius. The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to 
exercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his residence at Tiberias,^^ 
-and the neighbouring cities of Palestine were filled with the remains 
of a people who. fondly adhered to the promised land. But the edict 
of Hadrian was renewed and enforced, and they viewed from afar 
the walls of the holy city, which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross and the devotion of the Christians.^® 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country the walls of Jeru- 
salem *• enclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra within j^^ 
an oval figure of about three English miles.'^^ Towards the 
south, the upper town and the fortress of David were erected on the 
lofty ascent of Mount Sion ; on the north side, the buildings of the 
lower town covered the spacious summit of Moimt Acra ; and a part 
of the hill, distinguished by tiie name of Moriah, and levelled by 
human industry, was crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish 
natioa After the final destruction of the temple by the arms of 
Titus and Hadrian a ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was deserted, and 
the vacant space of the lower city was filled with the public and 
private edifices of tiie ^lian colony, which spread themselves over 
the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted witli 

*" Et interea (during the civil war of Magnentiufl) Judeomm seditio, qui Patridom 
ne&rie in regni a)eciem sustulerunt, oppressa. AureliuB Victor, in Conatantio, c. xlii. 
See TiUemont, Eust. dea Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

" The dty and synagogue of Tiberias are curioualj described by Beland, Paleatin. 
torn. ii. p. 1036-1042. 

** Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Constantine and his 
successors (torn. viii. c. iv. p. 111-153). 

** Reland (Palestin. 1. i. p. 309, 390, 1. iii. p. 838) describes, with learning and 
perspicuity, Jerusalem and the face of the adjacent country. 

^ I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. d'Anville (sur TAndenne 
Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75). The circumference of the andent dty (Euseb. 
Preparat. Evangel. 1. ix. c. 36) was 27 stadia, or 2550 foises, A plan taken on the 
spot assigns no more than 1980 for the modem town. The circuit is defined by 
natural landmarks, which cannot be mistaken or removed.* 



* Both Mr. Williams (Holy City, vol. opinion that the walls of Hadrian em- 

i. p. 149) and Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. in braced about the same circimiference as 

Ptdestine,vol.i. p. 467) agree that Josephua' the modem dty, or about 2} geographical 

account (Bell. Jud. v. c. 4, s. 8) of the miles. This must have been its size when 

circumference of the ancient dty of Jem- Julian attempted to rebuild the temple— 

aalem, viz. 33 stadia, or nearly 3^ geogra- the period of which Gibbon speaks; 

phical miles, is correct. After its destnic- whose measurement, if he speaks of the 

tion by Titus, Jerusalem seems to have dty before Titus, is too small; if of its 

lain in ruins till the time of Hadrian, who state after Hadrian, too large. He pru- 

rebuilt it under the name of .^Hia Capito- ceeded on the authority of d*AnviUe, 

lina. Tbe drcumferenoe of his walls was whose plan of Jerusalem (according to 

considerably smaller, as a part of Mount Mr. WilliamB, vol. i. suppt. p. 0) is very 

Zion was excluded. Robinson (1. c.) is of inaccurate. — S. 
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moDuroents of idolatry, and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus on the spot which had been sanctified by the 
death and resurrection of Christ'^^ Almost three hundred years 
after those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was 
demolished by the order of Constantino, and the remoyal of the earth 
and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A 
magnificent church was erected on that mystic ground by the first 
Christian emperor, and the efiects of his pious munificence were 
extended to every spot whidi had been consecrated by the footsteps 
of patriarchs, of prophets, and of the Son of God.'* 

The passionate desire of contemplating the ori^nal monuments 
of their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive 
crowd of pilgrims from the shores of the Atlantic ocean and 
the most distant countries of the East :'' and their piety was autho- 
rised by the example of the empress Helena, who appears to have 
united the creduli^ of age with the warm feelings of a recent con- 
version. Sages and heroes, who have visited the memorable scenes 
of ancient wisdom or glory, have confessed the inspiration of the 
genius of the place f* and the Christian who knelt before the holy 
sepulchre ascribed his lively faith and his fervent devotion to the 
more immediate influence of the Divine Spirit The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene 
of each memorable event They exhibited the instruments which had 
been used in the passion of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet^ and his side ; the crown of thorns that witei 
planted on his head ; the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above 
all, they showed the cross on which he suffered, and which was dug 
out of the earth in the reign of those princes who inserted the symbol 

•' See two curious pansafifes in Jerom (torn. i. p. 102, torn. vi. p. 315), and the 
ample detaUa of Tillemont (Hist, des Empereun, torn. i. p. 569, torn. ii. p. 289, 294, 
4to. edition). 

" Eusebius in Yit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 25-47, 51-53. The emperor likewise built 
churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of Mambre. The holy 
sepulchre is described by Sandys (Travels, p. 125-133), and curiously delineated by 
Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p. 288-296). 

** The Itinerary fit>m Bordeaux to Jerusalem was composed in the year 333, for 
the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (tom. i. p. 126) mentions the Britons and 
the Indians. The causes of this superstitious fashion are discussed in the learned and 
judicious preface of Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 537-545).»» 

** Cicero (de Finibus, v. 1) has beautifully expressed the common sense of mankind. 



* On the site of the Holy Sepulchre, the Christians, is not the least suspicious 

compare the chapter in Professor Robin- part of the whole legend.— M. 1845. 
son's Travels in Palestine, which has re- ^ Much curious information on this 

newed the old controversy with great subject is collected in tiie first chapter of 

vigour. To me this temple of Venus, said Wilken, Qeschichte der Kreuzziige.— M. 
to have been erected by Hadrian to insult 
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of Christianitj in the banners of the Roman legions/*^ Such miracles 
as seemed necessary to account for its extraordinary preservation and 
seasonable discovery were gradually propagated without opposition. 
The custody of the true crass j which on Easter Sunday was solemnly 
exposed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem ; and 
he alone might gratify the ciurious devotion of the pilgrims by the 
^ft of small pieces, which they enchased tn gold or gems, and carried 
away in triumph to their respective countries. But as this gainful 
branch of commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was found 
convenient to suppose that the marvellous wood possessed a secret 
power of vegetation, and that its substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired.** It might perhaps 
have been expected that the influence of the place and the beUef of a 
perpetual mirade should have produced some salutary efiects on the 
morals, as well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respect- 
able of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, not 
only that the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the incessant 
tumult of business and pleasure,*^ but that every species of vice — 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder — was familiar to the 
inhabitants of the holy city.*^ The wealth and pre-eminence of the 
church of Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian as well as ortlio- 
dox candidates ; and the virtues of Cyril, who since his death has 
been honoured with the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his episcopal dignity.** 

* BaromuB (Annal. Eocles. a-d. 826, Ko. 42-50) and Tilldmont (M^m. Eocl^. 
torn. Tii. p. S~16) are the historians and champions of the miraculous invetUion of the 
cross, under the reign of Constantino. Their oldost witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpicius 
Severus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of Eusebius 
and the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who think, perplexes those who 
believe. See Jortin's sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238-248. 

« This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist. xxxvi. ; see Dupin. Bibliot. 
Eocl&. tom. iii. p. 149), who seems to have improved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril 
into a real fact. The same supernatural privilege must have been communicated to 
the Virgin's milk (Erasmi Opera, tom. i. p. 778, Lugd. Batav. 1703, in CoUoq. de 
Peregrinat. Religionis ergo), samts' heads, &o., and other relics, which are repeated in 
so many different churches.* 

^ Jerom (tom. i. p. 103), who resided in the neighbouring village of Bethlem, de- 
■oribfis the vices of Jerusalem from his personal experience. 

* Qregor. Nyssen. apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, wHich condemns 
either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimsge, is painful to the catholic divines, 
while it is dear and familiar to our protestant polemics. 

* He renounced his orthodox ordmation, officiated as a deacon, and was re-ordained 
by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril afterwards changed with the times, and 



* Lord Mahon, in a memoir read before for the ffill of Calvary. There is none in 

the Society of Antiquaries (Feb. 1831), the sacred writings; the uniform use of the 

has traced, in a brief but interesting man- common word rmt, instead of any word 

nor, the singular adventures of the "true" expressing ascent or acclivity, is against 

cross. It is curious to inquire what au- the notion. — IL 
Uiority we have, except of late tradition* 
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The Ysan and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the 
iniian ancieut glory of the temple of Jerusalem^® As the Chris* 
rebSd um *^*°8 ^^^ firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting 
^^P^ destruction had been pronounced against the whole fabric 
of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would have converted the 
success of his undertaking into a specious argument against the faith 
of prophecy and the truth df revelationJ^ He was displeased with 
the spiritual worship of the synagogue ; but he approved the institu- 
tions of Moses, who had not disdained to adopt many of the rites and 
ceremonies of Egypt ^' The local and national deity of the Jews 
was sincerely adored by a polytheist who desired only to multiply 
the number of the gods ;''' and such was the appetite of Julian for 
bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had ofiered at the feast of the dedication twenty-twc 
thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep.^^ These 
considerations might influence his designs ; but the prospect of an 
immediate and important advantage would not suffer the impatient 
monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event of the Persian 
war. He resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding emi- 
nence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on tiie adjacent hill of Calvary ; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts and resist tiie ambition of their Christian rivals ; and to invite a 

prudently conformed to the Nicene faith. Tillemont (M^. Eccl6s. torn. Tiii.)« who 
treats his memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the text, 
and his &ultB into the notes, in deoent obscurily, at the end of the volume. 

^ Imperii sui memorixun magnitudine operum gestiens propagaiv. Ammian. zxiii. 1 . 
The temple of Jerusalem had been finmous even among the Qentiles. They had many 
temples m each city (at Sichem five, at Qaza eight, at Rome four hundred and twenty* 
four); but the wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was centred in one spot. 

"* The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop of Gloucester, the 
learned and dogmatic Warburton; who, with the authority of a theologian, prescribes 
the motives and conduct of the Supreme Being. The discourse entitled JvUian 
(2nd edition, London, 1751) is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are 
imputed to the Warburtonian school. 

'* I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, 
&c., who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the fUaehood of some super- 
stitious divines. See Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 25, &o. 

^ Julian (Fragment, p. 295) respectfully styles him fiJiyt di«f» and mentions him 
elsewhere (Epist. bdii.) with still higher reverence. He doubly condemns the Chris* 
tians, for believing and for renouncing the religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a 
true, but not the only, God. Apud C^rril. 1. ix. p. 305, 306. 

7« 1 Kings viii. 63. 2 Chromclet vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. viii. o. 4 
[§ 5^, p. 431, edit. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of so many hecatombs might 
be mconvenient, Ligfatfoot, the Christian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le 
Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of the numbers.* 



* According to the historian Kotobed- sand camels and cows, and fifty thousand 

dym, quoted by Burakhardt (Travels in sheep. Borthema describes thirty thou- 

Arabia, p. 276) the khalif Mokteder sand oxen slain, and their carcasses given 

sacrificed during his pilgrimage to Mecca, to the poor. Quarterly Review, xiii. 

In the year of the Hejira 350, forty thou- p. 39. — M 
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numerous colony of Jews, whose stem fonaticisin would be always 
prepared to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of 
the Pagan government Among the friends of the emperor (if the 
names of emperor and of friend are not incompatible) the first place 
was assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alypius.''^ 
The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe justice and manly 
fortitude ; and while he exercised his abilities in the civil adminis- 
tration of Britain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and softness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom 
Julian communicated, without reserve, his most careless levities and 
his. most serious counsels, received an extraordinary commission to 
restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and the dili- 
gence of Alypius required and obtained the strenuous support of the 
governor of Palestine. At the call of their great deliverer, the Jews 
from all the provinces of the empire assembled on the holy mountain 
of their fatheis ; and their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated 
the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the 
temple has in every age been the ruling passion of the children of 
Israel In this propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and 
the women their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were pro- 
vided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was transported in 
mantles of sUk and purple. Every purse was opened in liberal con- 
tributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious labour ; and the 
commands of a great monarch were executed by the enthusiasm of a 
whole people.'* 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthusiasm 
were unsuccessful ; and the ground of the Jewish temple, 
which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque,''' still con- pnscia 
tinned to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and 
desolation. Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and the 
new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the interruption of 
an arduous work, which was attempted only in the last six months 
of the life of Julian.'^ But the Christians entertained a natural and 
pious expectation that in this memorable contest the honour of reli- 



V Julian, Epist ttjtc. xzx. [p. 402, sqq.] La Bl^terie has neglected to tranalate the 
second of these epistles. 

^ See the seal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. Ill) 
and Theodoret (1. iii. c. 20). 

'" Built by Omar, the second khalif, who died ▲.D. 644. This great mosque coyers 
tho whole consecrated ground of the Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square 
of 760 toises, or one Roman mile, in circumference. See lyAnville, Jerusalem, p. 45. 

^ Ammianufi records the consuls of the year 363, before he proceeds to mention 

the thoughts of Julian. Templum instaurare sumptibua oogitabat immodicis. 

Warburton has a secret wish to anticipate the design ; but he must have understood, 
from former examples, that the execution of such a work would have demanded many 
yean. 
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g^on would be vindicated by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a 
whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and scattered the 
new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some variations, 
by contemporary and respectable evidence.''* This public event is 
described by Ambrose, ^^ bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, which must provoke the severe animadversion of the 
Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom,*^ who might appeal to the 
memory of the elder part of his congregation at Antioch ; and by 
Gregory Nazianzen,^' who published his account of the miracle before 
perhai>s by the cxpiratiou of the same year. The last of these writers 
IS^^ has boldly declared that this prsetematiural event was not 
«^^^ disputed by the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as it 

may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus.*' The philosophic soldier, who loved the 
virtues without adopting the prejudices of his master, has recorded, 
in his judicious and candid history of his own times, the extraordinary 
obstacles which interrupted the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. 
^* Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, urged 
" with vigour and diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls 
*' of fire, breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and 
*^ reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, inao- 
** cessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; and, the victorious 
*< element continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, 
*' as it were, tu drive them to a distance, the undertaking was aban- 
" doned." ^ Such authority should satisfy a believing, and mus^ 

* The Bubfloquenb witueases, Socratos, Sozomen, Theodoret, PhiloBtorgius, fto., 
add contradictions rather than authority. Ck>nipare the objections of Battnage (Hist. 
des Juifs, torn. yiii. p. 157-168) with Warburton s answers (Julian, p. 174-258). The 
bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses which appeared on the gar- 
ments of the spectators b^ a similar instance and the natural effects of lightning. 

^ Ambros. torn. ii. Epist. jl. p. 946, edit. Benedictin. He composed this £uiatio 
epistle (a.d. 388) to justify a bishop who had been condemned by the civil magistrate 
for burning a synagogue. 

u Chrysostom, torn. i. p. 580, advers. Judsos et Gentes [c. 16], torn. ii. p. 574, de 
S^ Baby 1ft [c. 22], edit. Mont&ucon. I have followed the common and natural sup- 
position; but the leamed Benedictine, who dates the composition of these sermons m 
the year 383, is confident they were never pronounced from the pulpit. 

" Qreg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 110-113. T« H «2v v-i^tConr^p m-m^t hmSfjtM, s«2 •vS^ rtut 

^ Ammian. zxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, juvaretque proTindsB 
rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris assultibuB erumpentea 
fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus inaccessum; hocque modo elemento desti- 
natius repeUente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60-90) to extort a con- 
fession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses can only be 
received by a very fietvourable judge. 

* Michaalis has given an ingenious and and a Pagan, will not permit us to call m 
■offlciently probable explanation of this question. It was suggested by a passage 
remarkable mcident, which the positive in Tacitus. That historian, speaking of 
testimony of Ammianus, a contemporary Jerusalem, says, — " The Temple itsoU 
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astonish an incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still require 
the original evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this 
important crisis any singular acddent of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This glorious 
deliverance would be speedily improved and magnified by the pious 
art of the clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Chris- 
tian world ; and, at the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, 
careless of theological disputes, might adorn his work with the 
specious and splendid miracle.^^ 

** Dr. Larduer, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes to doubt the truth 



was a kind of citadel, which had its own where the Temple had stood, and ap- 
walls, superior in their workmanship and peared in the midst of the Roman guard, 
construction to those of the city. The lie was seized and carried to Rome for 
porticos themselves, which surrounded the triumph. His appearance made it be 
the temple, were an excellent fortifica- suspected that other Jews might have 
tion. .There was a fountain of constantly chosen the same asylum ; search was 
running water ; svbterraneetn excavations made, and a great number discovered. 
tmder &o mountmn; reservoirs and citterns Joseph, de BeU. Jud. L viL c. 2. It is 
to collect the rain-boater" Tac. Hist. v. 12. probable that the greater part of these 
These excavations and reservoirs must excavations were the remains of the time 
have been very considerable. The latter of Solomon, when it was the custom to 
furnished water during the whole siege of work to a great extent under ground: no 
Jerusalem to 1,100,000 inhabitants, for other date can be assigned to uiem. The 
whom the fountain of Siloe could not Jews, on their return from the captivity, 
have sufficed, and who had no fresh rain- were too poor to undertake such works; 
water, the siege having token place from and although Herod, on rebuilding the 
the month of April to the month of Temple, made some excavations (Joseph. 
August, a period of the year during which Ant. Jud. xv. 11, vii.), the hasie with 
it rarely rains in Jerusalem. As to the which that building vras completed will 
excavations, they served after, and even not allow us to suppose that they be- 
before, the return of the Jews from Baby- longed to that period. Some were used 
Ion, to contain not only magazines of ou, for sewers and drains, others served to 
wine, and com, but also the treasures conceal the immense treasures of which 
which were laid up in the Temple. Jo- Grassus, a hundred and twenty years be- 
sephus has related several incidents which fore, plimdered the Jews, and which 
show their extent. When Jerusalem was doubtless had been since replaced. The 
on the point of being token by Titus, the Temple was destroyed aj). 70: the at- 
rebel ctiieft, placing their last hopes in tempt of Julian to rebuild it, and the 
these vast subterranean cavities {ywnifitft, fact related by Ammianus, coincide with 
vifymUf X«^ir;c«i), formed a design of con- the year 363. There had then elapsed 
eeaUng themselves there, and remaining between these two epochs an interval of 
during the conflagration of the city, and near 300 years, during which the excav»- 
until the Romans had retired to a dis- tions, choked up with ruins, must have 
tance. The greater part had not time to become full of inflammable air. The 
execute their design; but one of them, workmen employed by Julian, as they 
Simon, the son of Qioras, having provided were digging, arrived at the excavations 
himself vrith food, and tools to excavate of the Temple; they would take torches 
the earth, descended into this retreat to explore tnem ; sudden flames repelled 
with some companions : he remained those who approached } explosions were 
there till Titus had set out for Home : heard; and these phenomena were re- 
under the pressure of ftanine he issued newed every time that they penetrated 
forth on a sudden, in the very place into new subterranean passages.* Tliis 



* It is a fact now popularly known, that, when flame is eeen iu flicker rcnmd the lamp, wblcb 

ulnae whidi have been kmg doeed are q[>ened, qpreada and mnlttoltoa tUl the oonflagratlon be* 

one of two things takes place: either the tordies comes general, is followed by an ezploflon, am! 

are eztlngaished and the men fall first into a swoon kills all who are in the wa7.--6. 
and soon die ; or, if the air is inflammable, a little 

TOL. Ul. V 
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The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with 
Vkirtiautj ^6 roi^ of ^® Christian church. Julian still continued to 
•r joiiMi. maintain the freedom of religious worship, without distin- 
guifhing whether this universal toleration proceeded from his justice 
or his demency. He affected to pity the unhappy Guistians, who 
were mistaken in the most important object of their lives ; but his 
pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was embittered by 
hatred ; and the sentiments of Julian were expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly wound whenever it 
issues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he was sensible that the 
Christians gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, 
and perhaps enjoined, the use of the less honourable appellation of 
Galil^ians.'^ He declared that, by the folly of the Galileans, 
whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men and 
odious to the gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of 
destruction ; and he insinuates in a public edict that a frantic patient 
might sometimes be cured by salutary violence.^' An ungenerous 
distinction was admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, 
according to the difference of their religious sentiments, one part of 
his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, while the other waa 
entitled only to the common benefits that his justice could not refuse 
to an obedient peoplc.^^ According to a principle pregnant with 

oi thifl famouB miracle (Jewish aud Heathen TeatimoDies, vol. !▼. p. 47-71).* The 
silence of Jerom would lead to a suspicion that the same stoiy which was oelebntod 
at a distance might be despbed ou the spot. 

"^ Qreg. Naa. Orot. iii. p. 81. And this law was confirmed by the invariable pmc- 
tice of Julian himself. Warburton has justly observed (p. 35) that the Platonists 
believed in the mysterious virtue of words; and Julian's dislike for the name of Christ 
might proceed firom superstition as well as from contempt. 

^ Fragment. Julian, p. 288. He derides the fu^fim r«XiX«M»» (Epist. vii.), and so 
far loses sight of the principles of toleration as to wish (Epist xlii. [p. 424^ ijuprmt 

Ov ym^ ftkt ^i/u( irri «i^i^i^iv i Iktmi^ut 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true spirit of a bigot 
(Epist. xlix. [p. 432]), are taken from tiie speecn of ^k>lus, when he refuses to grant 

explanation is confirmed by the relation of that related by Ammianus and the 
of an event nearly similar by Josephus. oontemporarv writers. — O. 
King Herod having heard that immense To the illustrations of the extent of 
treasures had been concealed in the se- the subterranean chambers adduced by 
pulchre of David, he descended into it Michaelis may be added, that when John 
with a few confidential persons: he found of Qischala, during the siege, surprised 
in the first subterranean chamber only the Temple, the party of Eleaaar took 
jewels and precious stuffs; but, having refuge within them. Bell. Jud. vi. 3, i. 
wished to penetrate into a second cham- The sudden sinking of the Hill of Sion, 
ber which had been long closed, he was when Jerusalem was occupied by Bar- 
repelled, when he opened it, by flames chocab, may have been connectea with 
which killed those who accompanied him. similar excavations. Hist, of Jews, vol 
(Ant. Jud. xvi. 7, i.) As hera there is iii. 122 and 186. — M. 
no room for miracle, this bet may be " Qibbon has foiffotten Basnagf, te 
considered us a new proof of the veracity whom Warburton replied. — M. 
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tnischief and oppression, the emperor transferred to the pontiffs of his 
own religion the management of the liberal allowances from the 
public revenue which had been granted to the church by the piety ol 
Constantino and his sons. The proud system of clerical honours and 
immunities, which had been constructed with so much art and labour, 
was leyelled to the ground ; the hopes of testamentary donations 
were intercepted by the rigour of the laws ; and the priests of the 
Christian sect were confounded with the last and most ignominious 
class of the people. Such of these regulations as appeared necessary 
to check the ambition and avarice of the eccledastics were soon after- 
wards imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar 
distinctions which policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, 
on the sacerdotal order, mnst be confined to those priests who profess 
the religion of the state. But the will of the legislator was not 
exempt from prejudice and passion ; and it was the object of the 
insidious policy of Julian to deprive the Christians of all the temporal 
honours and advantages which rendered them respectable in the eyes 
of the world.*® 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which 
prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of ^^ 
grammar and rhetoric.'* The motives alleged by the ^^^ 
emperor to justify this partial and oppressive measure fromtauh. 
might command, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning 
of a word which might be indifferently applied to the language and 
the religion of the Greeks : he contemptuously observes that the 
men who exalt the merit of implicit fmth are unfit to daim or to 
enjoy the advantages of science ; and he vainly contends that, if they 
refuse to adore the gods of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought 
to content themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew in the 
churches of the Galilseans.*® In all the cities of the Roman wcyld 
the education of the youth was intrusted to masters of grammar and 
rhetoric, who were elected by the magistrates, maintained at the 
public expense, and distinguished by many lucrative and honour- 

Uly80«B a freBh Buppljr of winds (Odyss. x. 73). libaniuB (Ont. Parent, c. lix. p. 2S6) 
attempts to justify this partial behaviour by an apology, in which persecution peepa 
through the mask of candour. 

^ ** lliose laws, which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight hints of Julian 
himself ^Eplst. lii. [p. 43S, tqq*^), in the vague declamations of (Jregoiy (Ont. iii pb 
BG, 87), and in the positive sssertlons of Sosomen (L v. c. 5). 

*> Inclemens . . . peranni obruendum silentio. Ammian. zjdi. 10, zxv. 5. 

^ The edict itself which is still extant among the epistles of Julian (xliL Fp. 422]), 
mav be oompared with the loose invectives of Qregory (Orat. iii< P- 96). liUemoni 
(Mem. Eoclcs. torn. vii. p. 1291-1294) has ooUected &ie seeming differences of ancients 
•nd modems. They may be easily reooncUed. The Christians were directiy forbid to 
teach, they were mdirectly forbid to learn; since they would not firequent the schools 
of the Pagans. 

u 2 
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able privilegea. The edict of Julian appears to have included the 
physidanBy and professors of all the liberal arts ; and the emperor, 
who reserved to himself the approbation of the candidates^ waa 
authorised by the laws to comipt, or to punish, the religicus con* 
stancy of the most learned of the Christians.'^ As soon as the 
resignation of the more obstinate*' teachers had established the 
unriralled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the rising 
generation to resort with fifeedom to the public schools, in a just 
confidence that their tender minds would receive the impressions 
of literature and idolatry. If the greatest part of the Christian 
youth should be deterred by their own scruples, or by those of 
their parents, fix>m accepting this dangerous mode of instruction, 
they m>ist, at the same time, relinqui^ the benefits of a liberal 
education. Julian had reason to expect that, in the sptace of a few 
years, the church would relapse into its primseval simplicity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an adequate share of the 
learning and eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a gene- 
ration of blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 
truth of their own principles, or of exposing the various foUies of 
Polytheism.** 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Julian to deprive the 
Diagnoe Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and 
S^??tSr of power; but the injustice of excluding them from all 
^^**^'*"»- ofiices of trust and profit seems to have been the result 
of his general policy, rather than the immediate consequence of any 
positive law.*^ Superior merit might deserve and obtain some 
extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the Christian 
officers were gradually removed from their employments in the state, 
the army, and the provinces. The hopes of Aiture candidates were 

"* Codex Theodot. 1. ziii. tit. iii. de medicis et profeBsoribus, leg. 5 (published the 
17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29Ui of July, a.d. 363) with Gode- 
iroy*B niuBtrationa, torn. y. p. 31. 

" OroduB celebrates their disinterested resolution: Sicut a msjoribus ncetris com- 
pertum habemus, omnes ubique propemodum .... offidum quam fldem deserere 
maluenmt, viL 30. PtosBresius, a Christian sophist^ refused to accept the partial 
favour of the emperor. Hieronym. in Chron. p. 185, edit. Scaliger [tom. viii. p. 805, 
ed. Yallan.]. Eunapiua in Proaresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. Comm.]. 

" They IuhI recourse to the expedient of oemposing books for their own schools. 
Within a few months ApoUinaris produced his Christian imitations of Homer (a sacred 
histoiT in xxiv. books), Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Soeomen is satisfied 
that they equalled, or exceUed, the originals.* 

** It waa the instruction of Julian to his magistrates (EpSst. tU.) mr^^iSrAM fUrru 
TMff BunCut umi wdfp fnfti )u*. Soaomen (1. t. c. 18) and Socrates (1. liL c. 13) must 
be reduced to the standard of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 95), not less prone to exaggeration, 
but more restrained by the actual knowledge of his contemporary readers. 

" Socrates, however, implies that, on SA tH irmi, U fry rtv /mi y^m^pmi, Xry^i 
the death of Julian, they vrere oontemptu- Socr. Hist. iii. 16. — ^11. 
gusly thrown aside by the CSiristians. «•£» 
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extinguished by the dedibred partiality of a prince who maliciously 
remiuded them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, 
either of justice or of war, and who studiously guarded the camp 
and the tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of 
government were intrusted to the Pagans, who professed an ardent 
zeal for the religion of their ancestors; and as the choice of the 
emperor was often directed by the rules of divination, the favourites 
whom he preferred as the most agreeable to the gods did not 
always obtain the approbation of mankind.*^ Under the administrar 
tion of tiieir enemies, the Christians had much to suffer, and more to 
apprehend. The temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the 
care of his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, 
restrained the philosophic monarch from violating the laws of justice 
and toleration which he himself had so recentiy established. But the 
provindal ministers of his authority were placed in a less conspicuous 
station* In the exercise of arbitrary power, tiiey consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commands, of their sovereign ; and ventured 
to exercise a secret and vexatious tyranny agidnst the sectaries on 
whom they were not permitted to confer the honours of martyrdom. 
The emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his real sense of 
the conduct of his officers by gentie reproofe and substantial rewards.** 
The most effectual instrument of oppression with which ithey were 
armed was the law that obliged the Christians to make ,^ 
full and ample satisfaction for the temples which they had oSSama^ 

_ i i __ * to rBston 

destroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of the tiMPii«*n 
triumphant church had not always expected tiie sanction of ^ 
the public authority ; and tiie bishops, who were secure of impunity, 
had often marched at the head of tiieir congregations to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. The consecrated 
lands, which had increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of the 
clergy, were clearly defined, and easily restored. But on these 
lands, and on tiie ruins of Pagan superstition, tiie Christians had 
frequentiy erected their own religious edifices: and as it was 
necessary to remove the church before the temple could be rebuilt, 
tiie justice and piety of tiie emperor were applauded by one party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious violence.*^ 

** rnff Buif itmi Wflv Ml) /jA Wvf. libanius, Orai. Parent, c. 88, p. 314. 

** Greg. Nas. Orat. iiL p. 74, 91, 92. Socrates, 1. ilL c. 14. Theodoret, 1. iil c 6. 
Some drawback mar however be allowed for the Tiolenoe of thev seal, not leas partial 
than the seal of Julian. 

'^ If we compare the gentle language of Libanina (Orat. Parent, o. 60, p. 286^ with 
the pavionate exclamationB of Gregory (Omt. iil. p. 86, 87), we may find it difficult 
Id persuade our^ilyee that the two orators are really describing the same event*. 
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After the ground was deared, the restitution of those stately 
structures which had been levelled with the dust, and of the 
predous ornaments which had been converted to Christian uses, 
swelled into a very large account of damages and debt The 
authors of the injury had neither the ability nor the inclination to 
discharge this accumulated demand : and the impartial wisdom of a 
legislator would liave been displayed in balancing the adverse claims 
and complaints by an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the 
whole empire, and particularly the East, was thrown into confusion 
by the rash edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates, inflamed 
by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege of the Roman 
law, which substitutes, in the place of his inadequate property, the 
person of the insolvent debtor. Under the preceding reign, Mark, 
bishop of Arethusa,'® had laboured in the convermon of his people 
with arms more effectual than those of persuasion.*' The magis- 
trates required the full value of a temple which had been destroyed 
by his intolerant zeal ; but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they 
desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to tiie promise of the sligfatest 
compensation. They apprehended tiie aged prelate, tiiey inhumanly 
scourged him, they tore his beard; and his naked body, anointed 
witii honey, was suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, and 
exposed to the stings of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.'^® 
From this lofty station, Mark still perasted to glory in his crime, and 
to insult the impotent rage of his persecutors. He was at length 
rescued from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his 
divine triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious con- 
fessor; the catholics ambitiously didmed his alliance ;^^^ and the 

" Bestan, or Arethuaa, at the equal distance of aizteen miles between Emesa 
Ulems) and Epiphania (JIamaih), was founded, or at least named, by Seleucua 
Nicator. Its peculiar sera dates m>m the year of Rome 685, according to the medals 
of the dty. In the decline of the Seleuoidee, Emesa and Arethusa were usurped 
by the Anb Sampsioeramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not extin- 
guished in the reign of Vespasian. See D'Anville*s Maps and Q^graphie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 134; Wesseling^ Itineraria, p. 188; and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Maoedon., 
p. 80, 481, 482. 

** Sozomen, 1. ▼. c. 10. It is surprising that Gregory and Theodoret should 
suppress a circumstance which, in their eyes, must have enhanced the religious merit 
of the confessor. 

iM The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so tragically painted 
(Drat. ill. p. 88-91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable and reluctimt evidence of 

Libanius. M<C^»«f i»i7Mf »#i^^iMf, mm^ fuurrtyvfuutt »«) rw ^mymtt «vnf riXX«fitMtf, 
«r«fTO Xnyiutf kf^trnt, vvv U»itit Uri rmtg rifuuf, mit ^ra ir«v, m^iftdx^r^f ty0uf. ESpist. 
730, p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Amstel. 1738. 

*** nuifUxnTH, certatim eum sibi (Christiani) vindicant. It is thus that La Croze 
and Womus (ad loc.) have explained a Greek word whose true signification had been 
mistaken by former interpreters, and even by Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue Andenne et 
Modeme, tom. iii. p. 871). Tet Tillemont is strangely puszled to understand (M^m. 
Eec\4B, torn. vii. p. 1309) how Gregory and Theodoret could mistake a Semi-Ariao 
bishop for a saints 
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PaganSi who might be suaoeptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing cruelty. ^^' Julian spared his 
life : but if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian/®' 
posterity will condemn the ingratitude, instead of praising the 
clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings 
)f Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant Tke tempio 
places of devotion in the Pagan world. ^^^ A magnificent ^vT^ 
temple rose in honour of the god of light ; and his colossal ^p**"*- 
figure^®^ almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which was enriched 
with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian artists. 
The deity was represented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup 
in his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth ; as if he supplicated 
the venerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphne : for the spot was ennobled by fiction ; and the bncy of the 
Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the 
Peneus to those of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were 
imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, 
which rivalled the truth and reputation of the Delphic orade, flowed 
from the Ccutalian fountain of Daphne.^®* In the adjacent fields a 
stadium was built by a special privilege, ^^^ which had been purchased 

'^ See the probable advice of Sallust (Ong. Nadansen, Orat. iii. 90, 91). libaniua 
interoedes for a similar offender, lest uieY should find many Marks ; yet he allows 
that, if Orion had secreted the consecrated wealth, he deeeryed to silSer the punish- 
ment of Marsyas— to be flayed alive (Epist. 730, p. 349-351). 

'* Gregorr (Orot. ilL p. 90) is satisfied tha^ by saving the apostate, Mark had 
deserved still more than he had suffered. 

^ The groye and temple of Daphne are described by Stnbo (1. zvi. p. 1089, 1090, 
edit. Amstel. 1707 [p. 750, ed. Casaub.]), Libanius (iNsnia, p. 185-188; Autiochic. 
Onl zi. p. 880, 381 [ed. MoreU. 1627]), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 19). Wesseling (Itinerar. 
p. 581) and Gasaubon (ad Hist. August, p. 64) illustrate this curious subject 

i> Simnlanrum in eo Olympiad Jovis imitamenti aequiparans magnitudinem. 
Ammian. nil. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and his bulk was conse- 
quently equal to that of a thousand men. See a curious Mdminr^ of the Abb^ GMoyn 
(Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. ix. u. 198). 

*^ Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the Gastaliau 
stream; a trick which, according to the physioiaa Yandale (de OracuUs, p. 281, 282), 
might be easily performed by chymical preparations. The emperor stopped the 
source of such dangerous knowledge, which was again opened by the derout curiosity 
of Julian. 

m It was purchased, A.D. 44, in the year 92 of the era of Antioch (Noris. Epoch. 
SvTo-Haoed. p. 139-174) for the term of ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games 
of Antioch were not regularly celebrated till the reign of Conmiodus. See the curious 
details in the Chronicle of John Malala (tom. i. p. 291, 320, 372-381 [ed. Ozon.; 
p. 225, 248, and 283 aqq,, ed. Bonn.]), a writer whose merit and authority are confined 
within the limits -of his native city.* 



* Malala has erroneously mentioned calla. They were discontinued at the dose 

Commodms instead of Oaraoalla. The of the 568ui year of Antioch, that is A.11. 

games were celebrated in the 260th year 520. Clinton, East. Rom. voLi. p. 220. On 

of the era of Antioch, that is in a.d. 212, the Olympic games of Antiooh, see li^use^ 

in tbe seooDd year of the reign cf Cara- Olympia* Wien, 1838, p. 20Ty 9eq.' 
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finom Elis ; the Olympic games were celebrated at the expenao of the 
city ; and a reyenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling was annuaRy 
applied to the public pleasures.^®" The perpetual resort of pilgrims 
and spectators insensibly formed, in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
the stately and populous Tillage of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial city. The 
temple and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of 
laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry summers a cool and impene- 
trable shade. A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from 
every hill, preserved the verdure of the earth and the temp^nture 
of the air ; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and 
aromatic odours ; and the peaceful grove was consecrated to health 
and joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth pursued, like 
Apollo, the object of his desures ; and the blushing maid was warned, 
by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. 
The soldier and tiie philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise ;^^ where pleasure, assuming the character of 
religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the vene- 
ration of natives and strangers; the privileges of the holy ground 
were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple.* ^^ 
When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore 

the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the 
pmo»tiaa highest pitch of eagerness and impatience. His lively 

imagination anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of 
libations, and of incense ; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence ; and the 
tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the zeal of 
Antioch was diverted, nnoe tiie reign of Christianity, into a different 
channel Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he 
found only a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple.^ ^^ llie altar 

*** Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Soeibius, who died in the reign of Angustus. 
The theatrical merits of the Syrian dtiea, in the age of Ck>nBtantine, are compared in 
the Ezpomtio totiiuHimdi, p. 6 (Hudaon, (JeogrRpn. Ifinor. torn. iii.). 

'^ Ayidio Caaaio Syriacas legionea dedi luxunA diffluentes et Daphnicis moribus. 
Theae are the words of ^e emperor Marcus Antoninus, in an original letter preserved 
by his biographer in Hist. August, p. 41 [Yuloat. QaUic. in Vltft Avid. Cass. c. 6]. 
Gassius dismissed or piuiii^ed eveiy soldier who was seen at Daphne. 

"' Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit {Pompey), quo lucus ibi spatiosior 
fient; dolectatus amosnitate loci et aquarum abundantiA. EutropiuSy vL 14 [11]. 
Sextus Rufas, de Provindis, o. 16. 

'" Julian (Misopogon, p. 361, 362) discovers his own character with that nottwt^ 
that unoonacious smipUdty, which always constitutes genuine humour. 
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was deserted, the orade had been reduced to silenoe, and the holy 
ground was profiEoied by the introduction of Christian and funereal 
rites. After BabyW^' (a bishop of Antiodi, who died in prison 
in the persecution of Decius) had rested near a century in his graye, 
his body, by the order of the Caesar Gallus, was transported into the 
midst of the groye of Daphne. A magnificent church was erected 
oyer his remains ; a portion of the sacred lands was usurped for the 
maintenance of tiie clergy, and for the burial of the Christians of 
Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet of their bishop ; 
and the priests of Apollo retired, with their affinghted and indignant 
Yotaries. As soon as another reyolution seemed to restore the 
fortune of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas was demolished, 
and new buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which had 
been raised by tiie piety of Syrian kings. But Uie first and most 
serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity firom the 
odious presence of the dead and living Christians, who had so 
efibctually suppressed tiie voice of fraud or enthusiasm.^ ^' The 
scene of infection was purified, according to the forms of Removal 
ancient rituals; the bodies were decentiy removed; and todtes,"*^ 
the ministerB of tiie church were permitted to convey the ^S^"**" 
remains of St Babylas to their former habitation withm ^^^^^ 
the walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour which might have 
assuaged tiie jealousy of an hostile government, was neglected on 
this occasion by the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car that 
transported tiie relics of Babylas was followed, and accompanied, 
and received, by an innumerable multitude, who chanted, with 
tiiundering acclamations, the Psalms of David the most expressive 
of tiieir contempt for idols and idolaters. The return of the saint 
was a triumph ; and the triumph was an insult on tiie religion of 
the emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment 
During the night which terminated tiiis indiscreet procession the 
temple of Daphne was in flames; the statue of Apollo was con- 
sumed; and the walls of the edifice were left a naked and awfiil 
monument of ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with 
religious confidence, that the powerful intercession of St Babylas 
had pointed the lightnings of heaven against the devoted roof: but 

'** Bobylaa u named by EtuebiuB In the Buoceanou of the bishopB of Antioch (Hist. 
Eodee. 1. Ti. 0.29,89). His triumph over two emperon (the first letbulous, the 
second historical) is oLffasely celebrated by Chiysostom (tom. ii. p. 536-577, edit. 
Hontfaucon). TiUemont (M&i. Eccles. tom. iiL part ii. p. 287-302, 459-465) becomes 
almost a soqytic. 

'" Kodesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in the confession 
of Julian (Bfisopogon, p. 361) and Libanius (Namia, p. 185) that Apollo was disturbed 
DY the vicmity of (me dead man. Tet Ammianus (xsii. 12^ clears and purifios the 
whole ground, according to the rites which the Athenians formerly practised in the 
iaieof I>elos. 
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M Julian was reduced to the alternative of believing either a crime 
or a mirade, he chose, without hesitation, without evidence, but 
with some colour of probability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the 
revenge of the Galilaeans.^^^ Their offence, had it been sufficiently 

proved, might have justified the retaliation, which was im- 
thea^Mrai mediately executed by the order of Julian, of shutting 

the doors, and confiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of 
Antiodu To discover the criminals who were guilty of the tumult, 
of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the church, several ecdesiasdcs 
were tortured ;"^ and a presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was 
beheaded by the sentence of the count of the East But this 
hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who lamented, with real or 
affected concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers would 
tarnish his reign with the disgrace of persecution.^^* 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the 
frown of their sovereign ; but when the father of his country declares 
himself the leader of a fiiction, the licence of popular finry cannot 
easily be restrained, nor consistently punished. Julian, in a public 
composition, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities of 
Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, the 
sepulchres of the Galilaeans; and faintly complains that they had 
revenged the injuries of the gods with less moderation than he should 
have recommended.^^'' This imperfect and reluctant confesuon may 
appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives — that in the cities of 
Gaza, Ascalon, Csesarea, Heliopolis, &c., the Pagans abused, without 
prudence or remorse, the moment of their prosperity; that the 
unhappy objects of their cruelty were released from torture only by 
death; that, as their mangled bodies were dragged through the 
streets, they were pierced (such was the universal rage) by the spits 
of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged women ; and that the entrails ol 
Christian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by those 
bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuously thrown 
to the unclean animals of the city.^^" Such scenes of religious 

"* Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361) rather iusinuateB than afi^rma their guilt. 
AmmianuB (zzii. 13) treats the imputation as leoissimua rumor, and relates the story 
with ertraordinary candour. 

>M Quo tarn atroci casft repente oonsumpto, ad id usque imperatoris ira provexit, 
ut qusestiones agitari juberet solito acriores (yet Julian blames the lenity of the magis- 
trates of Antioeh), et nunorem ecolesiam Antiochiae daudi. [Amm. 1. o.] This inters 
diction was performed with some circumstances of indignity and profanation: and the 
seasonable death of the principal actor, Julian's uncle, is related with much supers 
stitious complacency by Uie Abb^ de la BMterie, Vie de Julien, p. 362-369. 

*** Besides the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be Bui^>eoted, we 
may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sinoera of Buinart^ p. 591. The 
complaint of Julian gives it an orig^juil and authentic air. 

"^ Julian. Misopogon, p. 361. 

"* See Qr^ry NaBanien (Orai. iii. p. S7). Soiomen 0* v c. 9) may be conaidef «d 
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madnesB exhibit the meet contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature ; but the masBacre of Alexandria attracts still more attention, 
from the certainty of the feust, the rank of the victimSy and the 
splendour of the capital of Egypt 

George,^^* from his parents or his education, sumamed the Cappa- 
dodan, was bom at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller's shop. G«orgeor 
From this obscure and servile origin he raised himself ^n;^^'^^ 
by the talents of a parasite ; and the patrons whom he asmduously 
flattered procured for their worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
mission, or contraci, to supply the army with bacon. His employment 
was mean ; he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the 
basest arts of fraud and corruption ; but his malversations were so 
notorious, that Greorge was compelled to escape from the pursuits of 
justice. After this disgrace, in whidi he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with real or 
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology ; ^^^ and the choice of the prevailing 
faction promoted George of Cappadoda to the throne of Athanasius. 
The entrance of the new archbishop was that of a barbarian 
conqueror ; and each moment of his reign was polluted by ' 
cruelty and avarice. The catiiolics of Alexandria and Egypt were 
abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to exercise 
the office of persecution ; but he oppressed with an impartial 
hand the various inhabitants of his extensive diocese. The Alexandria 
primate of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his ^ 
lofty station ; but he still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished by the 
unjust and almost universal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, 
salt, paper, funerals, &c. : and the spuitual father of a great people 
condescended to practise the ^e and pernicious arts of an informer. 

as an orif;mal, though not impartial, witness. He was a natiTe of Gaza, and had con- 
vened with the coiuessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Mainma, lived to the age of an 
hundred (1. vii. o. 28). Philostoigius (1. vii. c. 4, with (Jodefiroy's Dissertations, 
p. 284) adds some tragic drcumstanoes of Christians who were literally sacrificed at 
the altars of the gods, &o. 

"' The life and death of Gkorge of Cappadocia are described hj Ammianua (xxii. 
11), Qregoiy Kasianzen (Orat. zzi. p. 382, 385, 389, 390), and Epiphanius (Hsres. 
Izzvi. [p. 912, ed. Paris, 1622]). The invectives of the two saints might not deserve 
much credit, unless they were confirmed by the testimony of the cool and impartial 
infidel. 

''^ After the massacre of Geoige, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent orders to pre- 
serve the library for his own use, and to torture the slaves who might be suspected of 
secreting any books. He praises the merit of the collection, from whence he had bor- 
rowed and transcribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappadocia. 
He coiild wish indeed that the works of the Qaliltcans might perish; but he requires 
an exart account even of those theological volumes, lest other treatises more valuabU 
should be confounded in their loss. Julian. Epist. ix. xxxvi. [p. 377, 411]. 
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Tlie Aleiandrians could neyer forget, nor forgiye, the tax which he 
suggested on all the houses of the city, under an obsolete dain? 
that the royal founder had conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies 
and the Caesars, the perpetual property of the soil. The Pagans, 
who had been flattered with the hopes of freedom and toleration, 
excited his deyout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria were 
either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, who exdaimed in 
a loud and threatening tone, ** How long will these sepulchres be 
" permitted to stand ?" Under the reign of Constantius he was 
expelled by the fiuy, or rather by the justice, of the people ; and it 
was not without a violent stniggle that the civil and military powers 
of the state could restore his authority, and gratify his revenge. The 
messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian 
^ o. Ml. announced the downfal of the archbishop. George, with 
Nov. 80. ^y^^ Qf Y^ obsequious ministers, count Diodorus, and 
Draoontius, master of the mint, were ignominiously dragged in 
Hei«mu- chains to the public prison. At the end of twenly-four 
Sf^^ days the prison was forced open by the rage of a super- 
'^ ^ stitious multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial 
proceedings. The enemies of gods and men expired under their 
cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop and his associates 
were carried in triumph through the streets on the back of a camel ;^ 
and the inactivity of die Athanasian party ^^^ was esteemed a shining 
example of evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretdies were thrown into the sea ; and the popular leaders of tlie 
tumult declared their resolution to disappoint the devotion of the 
Christians, and to intercept the future honours of these martyrs^ who 
had been punished, like their predecessors, by the enemies of their 
religion.^'' The fears of the Pagans were just, and their precautions 
InefiectuaL The meritorious death of the archbishop obliterated the 
memory of his life. The rival of Athanaaus was dear and sacred to 
the Arians, and the seeming convermon of those sectaries introduced 
his worship into the bosom of the catholic church.^*' The odious 

Ml PhilottorgiuB, with osatioai malioe, innnuates their goili, mmi «^» *k0mm^i$» ym- 
fim fTMimyn^m rm wMuh^ L tIL o. 2. Godefix)T, p. 267. 

*** Cineres projaoit in mare, id metuens ut olaznabat, ne, coUectia aapremia, CDdea 
illia eautmerentur ut reUquia, qui denare a religione compulai, pertulere GmcdabileB 
pcBiiaa, aduaqae glorioeam mortem intemerati fide progreeai, et nimo Mabttkeb 
appeUantor. Ammiaxu zzii. 11. Epiphaniua proves to xha Aziaiia that George waa 
not a martyr. 

^ Some Donatiata (Optatua Bfilev. p. 60, 303, edit. Dupin; and Tillemont, H&n. 
Eoddi. tom. TJ. p. 713, in 4to.) and PriacillianiatB (Tillemont, Mdm. Ecdte. tom. viii. 
p. 517, in 4to.) have in like manner uanrped the honours of catholio asinta and martyrs. 

* Julian himself says that they tore him to pieces like dogs, r«x^S H^mt, Zwwi^ u 
»Mi|, wwrnfAmn, Epist Z. [p. 380].^M. 
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Stranger, disgui^ng every eircumfitance of time and place, aasumed 
the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero ; ^*^ uid 
and the infamous George of Cappadocia has been trans- m^I^^^ST^ 
formed^** mto the renowned St. George of England, the "«»mHtyr. 
patron of arms, of chiyahry, and of the garter.^'* 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria he received intelligence from Edessa that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of the 
Valentinians, and committed such disorders as ought not to be 
suffered with impunity in a well-regulated state. Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince directed his mandate 
to the magistrates of Edessa,^^^ by which he confiscated the whole 
property of the diurch : the money was distributed among the soldiers ; 
the lands were added to the domain ; and this act of oppression was 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. ^* I show myself," says 
Julian, *^ the true friend of the Galileans. Their admirable law has 
^^ promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; and they will advance 
*' with more diligence in the paths of virtue and salvation when they 
*' are relieved by my assistance from the load of temporal possessions. 
*^ Take care," pursued the monarch, in a more serious tone, ^^ take care 
how you provoke my patience and humanity. If these disorders 
continue, I will revenge on the magistrates the crimes of the people ; 
'* and you will have reason to dread, not only confiscation and exile, 
** but fire and the sword." The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless 
of a more bloody and dangerous nature : but a Christian bishop had 

IS* The saints of Gaiipadocia» Basil and the Gregories, were ignorant of their holy 
companion. Pope Qelasius (a.d. 494), the first catholic who acknowledges St. 
Qeoige, places him among the martyrs " qui Deo magis quam hominibus noti sunt." 
He rejects his Acts as the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldest, of 
the spnrions Acts, are still extant; and, through a cloud of fiction, we may yet dis- 
tingiush the combat which St. George of Cappadocia sustained, in the presence of 
Queen Alexandra, against the magician Athanasiua, 

*^ This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as extremely probable. 
See the Longueruana, tom. i. p. 194.* 

'** A curious history of the worship of St. George, from the sixth century ^when he 
was already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at Rome, and at Treves in Gaul), might 
be extracted from Dr. Heylin (History of St. George, 2nd edition, London, 1633, iu 
4to. p. 429) and the Bollandists (Act. SS. Mens. April, torn. iii. p. 100-163). His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in Wqgland, proceeded from the 
Crusades. 

i<r Julian. Epist. xliii [p. 424.] 

* The late Dr. Milner (the Boman b^ GMaaraa may have been of Arian ori- 
catholic bishop) wrote a tract to vindi- gm, and designed to engraft the story of 
cate the existence and the orthodoxy of &eir hero on the obscure adventures of 
the tutelar saint of England. He sue- some earlier saint. See an Historical and 
ceeds, I think, id tracing the worship of Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 
St. George up to a period which makes Character of Saint George, in a letter to 
it improbable that so notorious an Arian the Earl of Leicester, by the Rev. J. Mil- 
could be palmed upon the catholic church ner, F.S.A. London, 1792. — H. 
IS a saint and a martyr. The Acts rejected 
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fallen by the hands of the Pagans ; and the public epistle of Julian 
affords a very lively proof of the partial spirit of his administration. 
His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with 
expressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he laments that, on this 
occasion, they should have departed firom the gentle and generous 
manners which attested their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures 
the offence which they had committed against the laws of justice and 
humanity ; but he recapitulates, with visible complacency, Uie intoler- 
able provocations which they had so long endured from the impious 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle that 
a wise and vigorous government should chastise tlie insolence of the 
people; yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of 
Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon 
to the guilty city, for which he again feels the affection of a 
brother.' *® 

Afler the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, amidst 
i^tOTaUoQ the pubhc acclamations, seated himself on the throne from 
■ius. whence his unworthy competitor had been precipitated: 

Feb. 21.* and as the zeal of the archbishop was tempered with 
discretion, the exercise of his authority tended not to inflame, but to 
reconcile, the minds of the people. His pastoral labours were not 
confined to the narrow limits of Egjrpt. The state of the Christian 
world was present to his active and capacious mind ; and the age, 
the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assimie, in a 
moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator.^'' Three 
years were not yet elapsed since the majority of the bishops of the 
West had, ignorantly or reluctantiy, subscribed the Confession of 
Rimini. They repented, they believed, but they dreaded the un- 
seasonable rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and if tiieir pride was 
stronger than their faith, they might throw themselves into the arms 
of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a public penance, which 
must degrade them to the condition of obscure laymen. At the same 
time the domestic differences concerning the union and distinction of 
the divine persons were agitated with some heat among the catholic 
doctors; and the progress of this metaphysical controversy seemed 
to threaten a public and lasting division of the Greek and Latin 
churches. By the wisdom of a select synod, to which the name and 
presence of Athanasius gave the authority of a general coundl, the 
bishops who had unwarily deviated into error were admitted to the 

'» Julian. EpiBt. x. [p. 378.] He allowed hia firienda to aaaaage hia anger. 
Ammian. xzii. 11. 

*^ See Athanaa. ad R^xfin. torn. ii. p. 40, 41 ; and Qreg. Kaaiansen, Orai. zxi. p. 395, 
39G; who justly atates the temperate zeal of the primate as mueh more meritoriona 
ihan hia p-^yera, his faaU, hia persecutions &c 
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communion of the church, on the easy condition of subscribing the 
Nicene Creed, without any formal acknowledgment of their past 
fault, or any minute definition of their scholastic opinions. The 
advice of the primate of Egypt had already prepared the clergy of 
Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception of this 
salutary measure; and, notwithstanding the oppontion of some 
ardent spirits,^ ^ the fear of the common enemy promoted the peace 
and harmony of the Christians.^ '^ 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had improved the 
season of tranquillity before it was interrupted by the Heiiper- 
hostile edicts of the emperor.^'* Jidian, who despised the Jl^litod*^ 
Christians, honoured Athanasius with his sincere and il£%, 
peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he introduced an ^^^ 
arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former 
declarations. He maintained that the Galikeans whom he had 
recalled from exile were not restored, by that general indulgence, to 
the possession of their respective churches; and he expressed his 
astonishment that a criminal, who had been repeatedly condemned 
by the judgment of the emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of 
the laws, and insolentiy usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for 
the imaginary offence, he again banished Atiianasius fit>m the city ; 
and he was pleased to suppose that this act of justice would be highly 
agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing solicitations of the 
people soon convinced him that tiie majority of the Alexandrians 
were Christians ; and that tiie greatest part of the Christians were 
firmly attached to the cause of their oppressed primate. But tiie 
knowledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading him to recall his 
decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the term of the exile of 
Atiianasius. The zeal of tiie multitude rendered Julian still more 
inexorable : he was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the head of 
a tumultuous city a daring and popular leader ; and the language of 
his resentment discovers the opinion which he entertained of the 
courage and abilities of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence 

** I hftve not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of Cagliari. See his 
adyenturee in TiUemont (Mte. Eccl^. torn. vii. p. 900-926); and observe how the 
colour of the narrative insensibly changes, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

"* Assensus est huic sententis Ooddens, et, per tarn necessarium concilium, 
SatansB faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and artful dialoffue of Jerom against 
^e Lueiferians (touL ii. p. 135-155 [torn. iL p. 193, ed. Yallars.]) ezhibita an ongiaal 
picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the times. 

'" TiUemont, who supposes that George was massacred in Au^^, crowds the 
actions of Athanasius into a narrow space (M^m. Eccl^. torn. viii. p. 360). An 
original firagment, published' by the Marquis Maffei, fix>m the old Chapter library of 
Verona (Osservaadoni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 60-92), affords many important d^ea, 
whibh are authenticated by the computation of Egyptian months. 
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was Btill delayed, by the caution or negligence of EcdidiUi praefect of 
Egypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by a severe 
reprimand. ** Though you neglect," says Julian, *^ to write to me 
*' on any other subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of your 
** conduct towards Athanaaius, the enemy of the gods. My intentions 
*' have been long since communicated to you. I swear by the great 
'' Serapis, that unless, on the calends of December, Athanasius has 
<< departed from Alexandria, nay, fit)m Egypt, the officers of your 
'* government shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You 
*' know my temper : I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to 
^' forgive." This epistle was enforced by a short postscript written 
with tiie emperor's 0¥m hand. " The contempt that is shown for all 
'^ the gods fills me with grief and indignation. There is nothing that 
" I should see, nothing tiiat I should hear, with more pleasure, than 
*'* the expulsion of Athanasius from all Egypt The abominable 
*^ wretch I Under my reign, the baptism of several Grecian ladies 
** of the highest rank has been the efiect of his persecutions." ^^ 
The death of Athananus was not expressly commanded; but the 
praefect of Egypt understood that it was safer for him to exceed 
than to neglect the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop 
prudentiy retired to the monasteries of the Desert ; eluded, with his 
usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph over 
the ashes of a prince who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the Galilaean school were 
contained in the single person of Athanasius.^'^ 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the artful system by 
fiMiand which Juliau proposed to obtiun the efiects, without incurring 
tog^ce ^jg gyjj^ Qy reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly 
GbrbUaiu. gpint of fauaticism perverted the heart and understanding 
of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, that the 
real sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and magnified by 
human passions and religious enthusiasm. The meebiess and 
resignation which had distinguished the primitive disciples of the 
Gospel was the object of the applause, rather than of the imitation, 
of tiieir successors. The Christians, who had now possessed above 

*" Tn fumpm^ if Sr«X/Mirf» *EXXtniiaf, i«^ Lmv, yufmiimt rSn WW/«»f /3««^<rm, ImutirUu, 
f Julian. £p. vL p. 876.] I hoye preserved the amblgaous aenfle of the last word, the 
ambiguity of a tyrant who wiahed to find or to create guilt. 

'** The three epiatlea of Julian which explain his intentions and conduct with 




who has used some materiala prepared by the Bollandiata. 



* The eentenco in the text is from Epist. 11. addreiaed to the people of Alexandiia. 
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forty years the dvil and eodefflastical goyemment of the empire, had 
contracted the insolent vices of prosperity,^ '^ and the habit of 
belieying that the saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth« 
As soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges 
which had been conferred by the favour of Constantino, they com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression; and the free toleration of 
idolaters and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal to the 
orthodox party.*'* The acts of violence, which were no longer 
countenanced by the magistrates, were still committed by the zeal of 
the people. At Pessinus the altar of Cybele was overturned almos^ 
in the presence of the emperor; and in the city of Csesarea, in 
Cappadoda, the temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship which 
had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular 
tumult On these occasions, a prince who felt for the honour of the 
gods was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice ; and his 
mind was still more deeply exasperated when he found that the 
fouiatics, who had deserved and suffered the punishment of incen- 
diaries, were rewarded with the honours of martyrdom,*'' The 
Christian subjects of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of 
their sovereign ; and, to their jealous apprehension, every circum- 
stance of his government might afford some grounds of discontent 
and suspicion. In the ordinary administration of the laws, the 
Christians, who formed so large a part of the people, must frequently 
be condemned ; but their indulgent brethren, wi^out examining the 
merits of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their daims, 
and imputed the severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
religious persecution.*'' These present hardships, intolerable as they 
might appear, were represented as a slight prelude of the impending 
calamities. The Christians considered Julian as a cruel and crafty 
tyrant, who suspended the execution of his revenge till he should 
return victorious from the Persian war. They expected that, as soon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, he would lay 
aside the irksome mask of dissimulation; that the amphitheatres 
would stream with the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians who still persevered in the profession of the faith would 

^ See the fidr confession of Qregory (Orat. iii. p. 61, 62;. 

*** Hear the fdrious and abeiird complaint of Optatus (de Schismat. Donatiat. 1. ii. 
0. 16, 17). 

^ Qreg. Nazianzen, Orat. iiL p. 91, iv. p. 133. He praises the rioters of C8eBalw^ 
r§Sr»tf h ran ^f>«x«fiw» ««i iHfft£f uV •vriC»i«i>. See Sozomon; 1. v. 4, 11. Tillemont 
(Mem. Eodds. torn. vii. p. 649, 650) owns that their behaviour was not dans Tordre 
commun; but he is perfectly satimed, as the great St. Basil always celebrated the 
festival of these blessed martyrs. 

u* Julian determined a lawsuit against the new Christian city at Maiuma, the port 
of Qaaa; and his sentence, though it might be imputed to bigotrv, was never rovened 
hy his suooesBors. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 3. Reland, Palestin. torn. iL p. 791. 

VOL, m. H 
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be depnved of the common benefits of nature and society.^*' Every 
calumny^^^ that could wound the reputation of the Apostate was 
credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his adversaries ; and 
their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a sovereign whom 
it was their duty to respect, and their interest to flatter. They still 
protested that prayers and tears were their only weapons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, that their 
submission was no longer the effect of weakness; and that, in the 
imperfect state of human virtue, the patience which is founded on 
principle may be exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to 
determine how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his 
good sense and humanity ; but, if we seriously reflect on the strength 
and spirit of the church, we shall be convinced that, before the 
emperor could have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have 
involved his country in the horrors of a civil war.^^' 

*** Gregory TOrat. lii. p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv. p. 114) pretends to speak from the 
information of Julian's confidants, whom Orosius (vii. 30) could not have seen. 
^ *^ Gregoiy (Orat. iii. p. 91 ) charges the Apostate with secret sacrifices of boys and 
girls; and positively affirms that the dead bo^es were thrown into the Orontes. See 
Theodoret, 1. iii. o. 26, 27 ; and the equivocal candour of tiie AbM de la Bltfterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 351, 352. Tet contemporary malice could not impute to Jiilian the 
troops of martyrs, more especially in the West, which Baronius so greedily swallows, 
and Tillemont so fidntlv rejects (M^m. Ecoles. tom. vii. p. 1295-1315). 

141 The resignation of Qxiagoiy is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 124). Yet, when 
an officer of Julian attempted to seize the church of Nazianzus, he would have lost hii 
life if he had not yielded to the seal of the bishop and people (Orat. zix. p. 30S)« 
See the refleotions of Chrysostom, as they are alleged by TiUemont (116a. £ccl&. 
torn. viL p. 575). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

RanvKNOB of Jhuah at Ahtioch. — His buocbssful Ezfedition aoaiitbt 
ram FxBaxAHs. — Pasbaob of thb Tiobib. — Ths Rbtbxat and Dbath of 

JUUAK. — ElBOTIOH of JoYIAN. — Ub 8AYB8 THB BOMAN AbICT BT A 
DlflGBACEFUL TBBAfT. 

The phQoeophical fable which JuliaD oomposed under the name of 
the Cmba'bls} is one of the most agreeable and instnictiye ^in cmmn 
productions of ancient wit" During the freedom and "'J'*""^ 
equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for 
the deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned oyer his martial people 
and the vanquished nations of the earth. The immortals were placed 
in just order on their thrones of state, and the table of the Caesars 
was spread below the moon, in the upper region of the air. The 
tyrants, who would have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tartarean 
abyss. The rest of the Caesars successiyely advanced to their seats ; 
and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the blemishes of their 
respective characters, were nuiliciously noticed by old Silenus, a 
laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under 
the mask of a Bacchanal' As soon as the feast was ended, the voice 
of Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown 
should be the reward of superior merit Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
candidates ; the effeminate Constantine ^ was not excluded from this 

I See this fikble or aatire, p. 306-336 of the Leipzig edition of Julian's woxics. The 
fVench yerrion of the learned Ezekiel Spanhexm (Ptfia, 1683) is ooarse, languid, and 
connect; and his notes, proofs, illustrations, &c., are piled on each other till they 
form a mass of 557 dose-printed quarto pages. The Abb^ de la Bl^terie (Vie de 
Jovien, tom. L p. 241-393) has more nappily expressed the spirit, as well as the sense, 
of the original, which he illustrates with some condse and curious notes. 

* Spanheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the etymology, origin, 
resemblance, and disagreement of the Qreek satyrs, a dramatic piece, which was acted 
after the tragedy; and the Latin satires (firom Saturd), a miaodUmsom composition, 
either in proee or yerse. But the Caears of Julian are of such an original cast, that 
the critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them. 

' This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth eclogue of Yiigil. 

* Eyery impartial leader must peroeiye and condemn the partiality of Julian against 
his uncle Constantine and the Christian religion. On this occasion the interpreters 
are compeUed, by a more sacred interest, to renounce their allegiance, and to desert 
the oaiise of their author 

92 
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honourable competition; and the great Alexander was invited to 
dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. Each of the can- 
didates was allowed to display the merit of his own exploits ; but, in 
the judgment of the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more 
powerfully than the elaborate orations of his haughty rivals. When 
the judges of this awful contest proceeded to examine the heart and 
to scrutinize the springs of action, the superiority of the Imperial 
Stoic appeared still more decisive and conspicuous.^ ' Alexander and 
Csesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, with a 
blush, that &me, or power, or pleasure, had been ijie important object 
of tfieir labours ; but the gods themselves beheld with reverence and 
love a virtuous mortal, who had practised on the throne the lessons of 
philosophy, and who, in a state of human imperfection, had aspired 
to imitate the moral attributes of the Deity. The value of thi^ 
agreeable composition (the Csesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank 
of the author. A prince, who delineates with freedom the vices and 
virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the censure or 
approbation of his own conduct. 
In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred tiie useful and 

benevolent virtues of Antoninus ; but his ambitious spirit 
to march was inflamed by the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, 
Fttnians. with oqual ardour, the esteem of the wise and the applause 

of the multitude. In the season of life when the powers of 
the mind and body enjoy the most active vigour, the emperor, who 
was instructed by tiie experience and animated by the success of the 
German war, resolved to signalize his reign by some more splendid 
and memorable achievement. The ambassadors of the East, from the 
continent of India and the isle of Ceylon,' had respectfully saluted 

• Jullim WB8 secretly inolined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But when be seiioualy 
compared a hero with a philosopher, he was aexudble that mankind had much graatar 
obliAtiona to Socrates than to Alexander (Orat. ad Themistium, p. 264). 

* Inde nationibus Indicia oertatim cum donis optimates mittentibus . . . ab usque 
Divis et Serendivia. Ammian. zxii. 7. This island, to which the names of Taprobana, 
Serendib, and Ceylon, haye been sucoesslTely applied, manifests how imporfoc^^ the 
seas and landfi to the east of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans. 1. Under 
the reign of Claudius, a froedman, who formed the customs of the Red Ses^ was 
accidentally driyeu b^ the winds upon this strange and undisooTexod coast: he con- 
versed six months with the natives; and the king of Ceylon, who heard for the firat 
time of the power and justice of Rome, was persuadea to send an embassy to the 
emperor (Plin. Hist. Kat. vL 24). 2. The geographere (and even Ptolemy) have 
magnified above fifteen ttmos the real siae of this new world, which they extended as 
fiir as the equator, and the neighbourhood of China.* 



■^ The name of Diva gens, or Divorum The name may be traced in D^vipatnain, 

regie according to the probable conjee- D^vidan, IMvicotta, DivineUy, the point 

ture of M. Letronne (Trois M^m. Acad, of Divy. 

p. 127), was applied by the andents to M. Letronne, p. 121, condders the 

the whole eastern coast of the Indian fireodman wi1& his embassy from Ceylmi 

peninsula, from Cevlon to the Gauges, to have been an impocttor. — ^M. 
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the Roman purple." The nations of the West esteemed and dreaded 
the personal virtues of Julian both in peace and war. He despised 
the trophies of a Gothic victory,^ and was satisfied that the ra])aciou3 
barbarians of the Danube would be restrained from any future 
violation of the faith of treaties by the terror of his name and the 
additional fortifications with which he strengthened the Thradan and 
lUyrian frontiers. The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerzes was the 
only rival whom -he deemed worthy of his arms, and he resolved, by 
the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the haughty nation which had 
so long resisted and insulted the majesty of Home.* As soon as the 
Persian monarch was informed that the throne of Constantius was filled 
by a prince of a very difierent character, he condescended to make 
some artful or perhaps uncere overtures towards a negociation of 
peace. But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of 
Julian, who sternly declared lliat he would never cobsent to hold a 
peaceful conference among the flames and ruins of the dties of Meso- 
potamia, and who added, with a smile of contempt, that it was needless 
to treat by ambassadors, as he himself had determined to visit speedily 
the court of Persia. The impatience of the emperor urged the 
diligence of the military preparations. The generals were named, a 
formidable army was destined for this important service, add Julian, 
marching from Constantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the death of his prede- 
cessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Persia was 
checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the 
empire, by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods, and by the 
advice of his wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of winter-quarters to restore the jutumpro. 
exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul and the discipline c^JL^ 
and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to Antto^, 
fix, till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among -^^^s^^ 
a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste and to censure the 
delays of their sovereign. ^'^ 

^ ^ These embaaaieB had been sent to Constantius. Ammianus, who unwarily de- 
Tiates into gross flattery, must have fox^gotten the length of the way, and the short 
duration of the reign of Julian. 

* Qothos ssope fallaces et perfidos; hostes quArere se meliores aiebat: illis enim 
sufficere mercatores Galatas per quos ubique sine oonditionis discrimine yenumdantur. 
[Ammian. xxii. 7.] Within less than fifteen years these Gothic slaves threatened and 
subdued their masters. 

'^ Alexander reminds his rival Cssar, who depreciated the figime and merit of an 
Asiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony had felt the Persian arrows; and that the 
Romans, in a war of three hmidred yean, had not yet subdued the single province of 
Mesopotamia or Assyria (Cssares, p. 324). 

10 The design of the Persian war is declared by Ammianus (xxii. 7, 12), libanius 
(Orat. Parent, o. 79, 80, p. 305, 306 [Fabric. Bibl. Gnec ed. Hamb. 1715]), Zoeimua 
-:i. iii. [c. 11] p. 158), and Socrates (1. iii c 19). 
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If Julian had flattered himflelf that his peraonal connection with the 
capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the 
uomxMoM prince and people, he made a very false estimate of his own 
SS^if character and of the manners of Antioch." The warmth of 
of Auuoch. ^g dlmate disposed the natives to the most intemperate 
enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence, and the lively licentiousness 
of the Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour 
of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the dtizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured, the serious and manly 
virtues were the subject of ridicule, and the contempt for female 
modesty and reverent age announced the universal corruption of the 
capital of the East The love of spectacles was tlie taste, or rather 
passion, of the Syrians ; the most skilful artists were procured from the 
adjacent dties ;^' a considerable share of the revenue was devoted to 
the public amusements, and the magnificence of the games of the 
theatre and drcus was considered as the happiness and as the glory 
of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such glory, 
and was insensible of such happidess, soon disgusted the delicacy of 
his subjects, and the effeminate Orientals could neither imitate nor 
admire the severe dmplicity which Julian always maintained and 
sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancient 
custom to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions in which 
Julian relaxed his philosophic severity, and those festivals were the 
only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. The majority of the people supported the glory 
of the Christian name, which had been first invented by their 
ancestors : ^' they contented themselves with disobeying the moral 
precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the speculative 
doctrines, of their religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by 
heresy and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers 
of Meletius and those of Paulmus,^^ were actuated by the same pious 
hatred of their common adversary. 

' The Satire of Julian and the Homilies of St. ChrysoBtom exhibit the same 
picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abb^ de la BMterie haa copied from 
thence (Vie de Julien, p. 332) ia elegant and correct. 

'* Laodioea fdnuahed charioteera; Tyre and Berytua, comediana; CeenretL, pan- 
tomimea; Heliopolia, aingera; Qftaa, gladiatora; Aacalon, wrestlen; and Castabala, 
rope-dancera. See tiie l^poaitio totius Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hudson's 
Minor QeQgraphera. 

^ Z#irrM Ik iefmwmrtt fx**"* «'«>>jmx'* *'*'^ **** ^^* ^® people of Antioch in- 
genioualy professed their attachment to the CSU* (Christ), and the Kappa (Oon- 
stantius). Julian in Misopogon, p. 357. 

** The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five yean ([^.d. 330-415), was 
ixiflamel, while Julian resided in that dty, by the indiscreet ordmatiou of Psnlinus. 
See Tillemont, M&n. Eod^. tom. Til. p. 803 of the quarto edition i^Pm^ 1701, Ike.}, 
which henceforward I shall quote. 
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The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who had Tbeiraver. 
engaged the afTections of a very numerous sect, and the Juuw. 
removal of St Babylas excited an implacable opposition to the person 
of Julian. His subjects complained, with superstitious indignation, 
that famine had pursued the emperor's steps irom Constantinople to 
Antioch, and the discontent of a hungry people was exasperated by 
the injudicious attempt to relieve their distress. The inclemency of 
the season had affected the harvests of Syria, and the price of bread ^^ 
in the markets of Antioch had naturally risen in proportion scudtyof 
to the scarcity of com. But the fair and reasonable pro- JJSJic'S- 
portion was soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. «»*«n^ 
In this unequal contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party as his exclusive property, is used by another as a lucrative 
object of trade, and is required by a third for the daily and necessary 
support of life, all the profits of the intermediate agents are accu- 
mulated on the head of the defenceless consumers. The hardships of 
their situation were exaggerated and increased by their own impatience 
and anxiety, and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually produced 
the appearances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens of Antioch 
complained of the high price of poultry and fish, Julian publicly 
declared that a frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular supply 
of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknowledged that it was the du^ of 
a sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his people. With this 
salutary view the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fiung, by legal authority, the value of com. He enacted 
that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plentiful years ; and that his own 
example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modiij or measures, which were 
drawn by his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and 
even of Egypt The consequences might have been foreseen, and were 
soon felt. The Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich mercliants ; 
the proprietors of land or of com withheld from 'the city the accus- 
tomed supply ; and the small quantities that appeared in the market 
were secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. Julian still 

*^ JuUan states three different proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen modii of wheat, for 
one piece of gold, according to the degrees of plenty and scarcity (in Misopogun, 
p. 369). FVom this fact, and from some coUateral examples, I conclude that, imder 
the successors of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thhrty-two 
shillings the English quarter, which is equal to the average price of the sixty-four 
first years of the present century. See Arbuthnot's Tables of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, p. 88, 89. Flin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 12. M6m. de T Academic des In- 
scriptions, tom. zzriii. p. 718-721. Smith's Inquiry into the Nature and Causes ol 
the Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 246. This last I am proud to quote, as the work of 
a lOL^e mad a friend. 
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continued to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a Tain and ungrateful murmur, and conyinced Antioch that 
he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of his brother 
Gallus.^' The remonstrances of the municipal senate served only to 
exasperate his inflexible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with 
truth, that the senators of Antioch, who possessed lands or were con- 
cerned in trade, had themselves contributed to the calamities of their 
country ; and he imputed the disrespectful boldness which they assumed 
to the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest The whole 
body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble and wealthy 
citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the palace to the prison ; and 
though they were permitted, before the close of evening, to return to 
their respective houses,^ ^ the emperor himself could not obtain the 
forgiveness which he had so easily granted. The same grievances 
were still the subject of the same complaints, which were industriously 
circulated by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the 
licentious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the dty resounded with 
insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the personal 
conduct, and even the beard^ of the emperor ; and the spirit of Antioch 
was manifested by the connivance of the magistrates and the applause 
of the multitude. ^^ The disciple of Socrates was too deeply affected 
by these popular insults; but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility and possessed of absolute power, refused his pasdous the 
gratification of revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, without 
distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; and the 
unwarlike Syrians must have patientiy submitted to the lust, the 
rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. A 
milder sentence might have deprived the capital of tiie East of its 
honours and privileges, and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects of 
Julian, would have applauded an act of justice which asserted the 
dignity of the supreme ma^trate of the republic.^* But instead of 
abufflug or exerting the authority of the state to revenge his personal 
injuries, Julian contented himseLF with an inoffenmve mode of retalia- 
tion, which it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He 

*' Niuiquam a proposito declinabat, Gftlli Bimilis fratrU, Ucet incruentuB. Ammian. 
zzit. 14. The iguoranoe of the most enlightened prinooa may olaiin some exeiue; but 
we oaunot be satisfied with Juliaii's own defence (in Misopogon, p. 368, 369^ or the 
elaborate apology of Ldbanius (Orat. Parental, c. zcvii. p. 321). 

" Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius (Orat. Parental. 
0. xcviii. p. 322, 323). 

** Libanius (ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gtoo. torn. vii. p. 221-223), like a skilful adyooate, severely censures the foUy of the 
people, who sufiered for the crime of a few obscure and drmiken wretches. 

^ Libanius (ad Antiochen. o. vii. p. 213) reminds Antioch of the recent chosUsc 
meat of Csoarea; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 355) inainuatee how sererali 
Tarentum had expiated the insult to the Roman ambassadors. 
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had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his turn he composed, 
under the title of the Enemy of the Beard^ an ironical con- 
feamon of his own faults, and a severe satire of the licentious oompoMt 
and effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial reply was Against 
publicly exposed before the gates of the palace ; and the 
MisopOGON '^ still remains a singular monument of the resentment* 
the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion of Julian. Though he 
affected to laugh, he could not forgive.*^ His contempt was expressed, 
and his revenge might be gratified, by the nomination -of a governor '^ 
worthy only of such subjects ; and the emperor, for ever renouncing 
the ungrateful city, proclaimed hi^ resolution to pass the ensuing 
winter at Tarsus in Cilida.^' 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose genius and virtues might 
atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his TheiopUst 
country. The sophist Libanius was bom in the capital of ij^l^^o. 
- the East ; he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and ^- 
declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and, 
during the remainder of his life, at Antioch. His school was 
assiduously frequented by the Grecian youth ; his disciples, who some- 
times exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated their incomparable 
master ; and the jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him fiom one 
city to another, confirmed the fitvourable opinion which Libanius 
ostentatiously displayed of his superior merit The preceptors of 
Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance tiiat he would never 
attend the lectures of their adversary ; the curiosity of the royal 
youth was checked and inflamed ; he secretiy procured the writings of 
this dangerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imita- 
tion of his style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils.'^ When 
Jidiau ascended tiie throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved in a degenerate 
age the Grecian purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. The 

** On the subject of the Misopogon, see AmmianuB (xxii. 14), Libanius (Orat. 
Parentalis, c. zcix. p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 133 [ed. Paris, 1609])^ 
and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Malala(tom. ii. p. 15, 16 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, ed. 
Bonn] ). I have essential obligations to the translation and notes of the Abb£ de la 
Blcterie (Vie de Joyien, torn. ii. p. 1-138). 

*■ AmmiiyiUB [1. o>l ▼ery justly remarks, CoactuB dissimularo pro tempore ir& 
sufiSabator intem&. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts forth into serious 
and direct invectiye. 

^ Ipse autem Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alexaudrum Syriaca 
jurisdictioni pncfecit, turbuleutum et sseyum; dicebatque nou ilium meruisae, sed 
Antiochensibus avaris et contumeliosis higusmodi judicem convenire. Anunian. 
zxiii. 2. libanius (Epist. 722, p. 846, 347 [ed. Wolf. Amst. 1738]), who confesses 
to Julian himself that he had shared the general discontent, pretends that Alexander 
waa an useful, though harsh, reformer of the manners and reugion of Antioch. 

** Julian, in Misopogon, p. 364. Amm^im xxiii. 2, and YalesiuB ad loo. Libanius, 
in a professed oration, inyites him to return to his loyal and penitent ctty of Aatiooh* 

** libanius, Orat. Parent, c. vii. p. 230, 231. 
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emperor*8 prepossession was increased and justified by the discreet 
pride of his favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the 
crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, Libanius' calmly expected 
his arrival at Antioch, withdrew from court on the first symptoms of 
coldness and indifference, required a formal invitation for each visit, 
and taught his sovereign an important lesson, that he might command 
the obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve the attachment 
of a friend. The sophists of every age, despising or affecting to 
despise the accidental distinctions of birth and fortune,'^ reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, with which they them- 
selves are so plentifully endowed. Julian might disdain the accla- 
mations of a venal court who adored the Imperial purple ; but he was 
deeply flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who refused his favours, loved 
his person, celebrated his fame, and protected his memory. The 
voluminous writings of Libanius still exist ; for the most part they are 
the vain and idle compositions of an orator who cultivated the science 
of words, — ^the productions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless 
of his contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes 
descended fit)m this imaginary elevation; he entertained a various 
and elaborate correspondence ; ^' he praised the virtues of his own 
times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of public and private life ; and 
he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch agsdnst the just resent- 
ment of JuUan and Theodosiua It is the common calamity of old 
age '^ to lose whatever might have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving the religion and the 
sciences to which he had consecrated his genius. The friend of 
Julian was an indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity, and 
his bigotry, which darkened the prospect of the visible world, did 
not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial glory and 
happiness.'^ 

** EunapiuB reports that libaiiitis refused the honorary rank of Pnetocian prefect^ 
as leas illuatrioua than the title of Sophist (in Vit. Sophist, p. 135 [p. 175, ed. Gomm.1). 
The critics have observed a similar sentiment in one of the epistles (zviii [p. ^j 
ed. Wolf.) of libanius himself. 

*^ Near two thousand of his letters — a mode of composition in which libanius was 
thought to excel — are still extant, and already publuhed. The critics may praise 
their subtle and elegant brevity; yet Dr.Bentley (Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 4S7) 
might justly though quaintly observe that "you feel, by the emptiness and deadneei 
" of them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant, witii his elbow on his 
" desk." 

" His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions [Ep. 866] the seventy-sizth 
year of his age (a.d. 390), and seems to allude to some events of a stiU later date. 

^ Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of his own life 
(torn. iL p. 1-84, edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius (p. 130-135) has left a condso 
and uofiivourable account. Among the modems, Tfllemont (Hist, des Empsreun^ 
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The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in 
the be^nning of the spring, and he dismiased, with contempt ^^ 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the Jau«n to om 
emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, to which a.d. S^ 
he was resolved never to return. After a laborious march 
of two days '* he halted on the third at Bercea, or Aleppo, where 
he had the mortification of finding a senate almost entirely Christian, 
who received with cold and formal demonstrations of respect the 
eloquent sermon of the apostle of Paganism. The son of one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Bercea, who had embraced, either finom 
interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, was dicdnherited 
by his angry parent The father and the son were invited to the 
Imperial table. Julian, placing himself between them, attempted, 
without success, to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration, 
supported, with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged 
Chnstian, who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and the 
duty of a subject, and at length, turning towards the afflicted youth, 
*^ Since you have lost a father," said he, *^ for my sake, it is incum- 
" bent on me to supply his place." ^ The emperor was received in 
a manner much more agreeable to his wishes at Batnie,* a small 
town pleasantly seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles 
finom the city of Hierapolis. The solenm rites of sacrifice were 
decently prepared by the inhabitants of Batns, who seemed attached 
to the worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but the 
serious piety of Julian was offended by the tumult of iheir applause, 
and he too clearly discerned that the smoke which arose firom their 
altars was the incense of flattery rather than of devotion. The 
ancient and magnificent temple, which had sanctified for so many 
ages the city of Hierapolis,'^ no longer submsted, and the consecrated 

torn. ir. p. 571-576\ FkbrioiuB (Biblioth. Gneo. torn. vii. p. 376-414), and Lardner 
(Heathen TestimomeB, torn. iy. p. 127-163) have illuBtrated the chax«oter and writings 
rf this famoufi sophist. 

"^ From Antiodi to litarbi, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, over hills and 
through morasses, was extremely bad; and the loose stones were cemented only with 
sand (Julian, Epist. xxvii.)* It is singular enough that the Romans should have neg- 
leeted the great communication between Antioch and the Euphrates. See Wesseling, 
Itinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist, dee Qnnds Chemins, torn. ii. p. 100. 

^ Julifm aUudes to this incident TEpist. zxvii.), which is more distinctly related 
by Theodoret (i iii. o. 22). The intolerant spirit of the £ftther is applauded by Tille- 
mont (Hist, dee Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 534), and even by La Bl^terie (Vie de Julien, 
p. 413). 

** See the curious treatise de DeA Syrii, inserted among the works of Lucian (torn. 



* This name, of Syriao origin, is found Urh 'Exxmiuif, The geographer Abulfeda 

in the Arabic, and means a place in a (tab. Syrio, p. 129, edit. Koehler) speaks 

▼alley where waters meet. Julian says of it in a manner to justify the praises of 

the name of the city is barbaric, the situ- Julian. — St. Martin, Notes to La Beau, iU. 

ati<m Greek. Bo^Cm^mw ^m^mi rfSc*^ X't*^ 56.— M. 
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wealth, which afforded a liberal maintenaQce to more than three 
hundred priests, might hasten its downfall Yet Julian enjoyed the 
satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a friend, whose reli^ous 
firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solidtations of Con- 
stantius and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his house in 
their passage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of military prepara- 
tion, and the careless confidence of a familiar correspondence, the 
zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform. He had now 
undertaken an important and di£5cult war, and the anxiety of the 
event rendered him still more attentive to observe and register the 
most trifling presages from which, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, any knowledge of futurity could be derived.'* He informed 
libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by an elegant epistle,** 
which displays tiie &cility of his genius and his tender friendship for 
the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis,* situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,*^ had 

been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman 
of invadSg troops, who immediately passed the great river on a bridge 

of boats which was previously constructed.*^ If the inclina- 
tions of Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, he might 
have wasted the active and important season of the year in the circus 
of Samosata or in the churches of Edessa. But as the warlike em- 
peror, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for his model, 
Hitrchis. he advanced without delay to Carrhse,** a very ancient dty 
~^* of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from 
Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian, but the halt of a few days was principally employed in com- 

iii. p. 451-490, edit. Beitz.). The singular appellation of Ninnu vetva (Ammian. xir. 8) 
migDt induce a suapiciun that Hierapolis had oeen the royal seat of uie Assyrians. 

" Julian (Epist. zzviii. [zxvii.]) kept a regular account of all the fortuni^ omens; 
but he suppresses the inauspidous signs, which Ammianus (zxiiL 2) has carefuUy 
recorded. 

** Julian, Epist. xxvii. p. 399-402. 

** I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. d'Anville 
for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris (Paris, 1780, in 4to.), which par- 
ticularly illustrate the expedition of Julian. 

** There are three passages within a few miles of each other: 1. Zeugma, celebrated 
bv the ancients; 2. Kr, fraquented by the modems; and, 8. The bridge of Menbigs 
[Manbe^j] or Hierapolis, at the distance of four parasangs from the dtv. 

"* Haran, or Carrhe, was the ancient residence of the Sabsans and of Abraham. 
See the Index Gfeographicus of Schultens (ad calcem Vit. Saladin.), a work from which 
I have obtained much Oriental knowledge concerning the ancient and modem geo- 
graphy of Syria and the adjacent countries. 



* Hierapolis was not situate almost only the Hellenifled form of its Syrian 

upon the banks of the Euphrates, but name Mabog, which the Arabs <»Ued 

twenty-four Roman miles from the river, Manbedj. — &nith'B Diet, of Qreek and 

according to the Poutinger Table. Hiera^ Rom. Geography, vol. i. p. 1064; St. Mu" 

polis was also called Baubyce, which is tin, Notes on Le Beau, yol. iii. p. 58.- 
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pleting the immenBe preparations of the Pendan war. The secret of 
the expedition had hitherto remained in his own breast; but as 
CarrhsB is the point of separation of the two great roads, he could no 
longer conceal whether it was his design to attack the dominions of 
Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The 
emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of his kinsman Prooopius, and of Sebastian, who had been 
duke of Egypt They were ordered to direct their march towards 
Nisilns, and to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions 
of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the 
generals; but Julian expected that, after wasting with fire and 
sword the fertile districts of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive 
under the walls of Cteeaphon about the same time that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capitid of the Persian monarchy. The success ^^ 
of this well-concerted plan depended, in a great measure, oftbeung 
on the powerftd and ready assistance of the king of Ar- • 
menio, who, without exposing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot to 
the assistance of the Romans.'^ But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,'^ 
king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully than hi) 
father Chosroes from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger 
and glory, he could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent 
excuses of reli^on and gratitude. He expressed a pious attachment 
to the memory of Constantius, from whose hands he had received in 
marriage Olympias, the daughter of the prsefect Ablarius ; and the 
alliance of a female who had been educated as the destined wife of 
the emperor Constans exalted the dignity of a barbarian king.'* 
Tiranus professed the Christian reli^on ; he reigned over a nation 
of Christians ; and he was restridned, by every principle of conscience 
and interest, from contributing to the victory which would consum- 

^ See Xenophon, Cyroped. 1. iii. [c. 1, § 34] p. 189, edit. Hutchinson. ArtaY&sdee 
might haye supptied Marc Antony with 16,000 hone, armed and diBciplined after the 
Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio [o. 50], tom. t. p. 117). 

** Moses of Ghorene (Hist. Armeniao. 1. iii. c. 11, p. 241 ||ed. Whiston, Lond. 
1736]) fixes hia aoceasion (a.d. 354) to the 17th year of Constantius.' 

* Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. 1. p. 856) says, in general terms, that Con- 
stantius gave Mb brother's widow rttt fim^Cu^ts, an expression more suitbble to a 
Boman thiam a Christian. 



* According to the Armenian hiBtorians, ceased to reign twenty-five years before, 

Faustufi of Byzantium, and Mearob, the in a.d. 338, and was succeeded by his son 

biographer of the patriarch Narses, Tira- Arsaoes. (See note, toI. ii. p. 369.) St 

nvm, or Dxran, the sen of Chosroes, had Martin, vol. ii. p. 208, «^.— S. 
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mate the ruin of the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was 
exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king of 
Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the god& The haughty 
and threatening style of the Imperial mandates ^^ awakened the 
secret indignation of a prince who, in the humiliating state of de- 
pendence, was still conscious of his royal descent from the Arsacides, 
the lords of the East and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to 
Miiitaiy deceive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor. 
prapAnttoDB. rpjjg legions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis 
and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right, tra- 
versed the level and naked plain of Carrhse, and reached, on the 
third day, the banlu of the Euphrates, where the strong 
town of Nioephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded by 
the Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his 
march, above ninety miles, along the winding stream of the Eu- 
Bestiming phratcs, tiU at length, about one month afler his departure 
of AprtL , gpp^ Antioch, he discovered the towers of Circesium,'* the 
extreme limit of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian, the 
most numerous that any of the Cssars had ever led against Persia, 
consisted of sixty-five thousand efiective and well-disciplined soldiers. 
The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar- 
barians, had been selected from the dilBferent provinces, and a just 
pre-eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and person of their beloved prince. A 
formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from 
another climate, and sdmost from another world, to invade a distant 
country of whose name and situation they were ignorant The love 
of rapine and war allured to the Imperifld standard several tribes of 
Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed subsidies. 
The broad channel of the Euphrates ^^ was crowded by a fleet of 

^ AmmianuB (xxiii. 2) ubob a word much too soft for the occasion, monuerat. Mu- 
ratorl (Fabridus, Hbliothec Grsec. torn. vii. p. 86) has published an epistle from 
Julian to the satrap Arsaces ; fierce, vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, 
1. vi. c. 5 [c. 1]), most probably spurious. La Bl^terie (Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 
339) translates and rejects it.* 

*^ Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. zziii. 3. Somewhat higher, 
at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia,, or 800 yards, almost half an English 
mile, broad (Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. L [o. 4, § 11] p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, with 
Foster's Observations, p. 29, &c., in the second volume of Spelman's translation). If 
the breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards (Voyagev 
de Nlebuhr, tom. ii. p. 335), the enormous difierence must chiefly arise m>m the 
depth of the channel. 

* St. Martin considers it genuine: the ^ Onthepoeitionof Ciroosium, seenotei 
Armenian writers mention such a letter, vol. ii. p. 87.— S. 
vol iU. p. 37.— M 
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eleven bundred ships, destined to attend the motions and to satisfy 
the wants of the Roman army. The military strength of the fleet was 
composed of fifty armed galleys, and these were accompanied by an 
equal number of flat-bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. The rest of the ships, 
partly constructed of timber and partly covered with raw hides, were 
laden with an* almost inexhaustible supply of arms and engines, oi 
utensils and provisions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had em- 
barked a very large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of 
Uie soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine, and rigor- 
ously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls into the 
Euphrates at Ciroesium,^' and, as soon as the trumpet gave ^^^^ 
the siffRal of march, the Romans passed the little stream «nt«n tiM 
which separated two mighty and hostile empires. The. territortofl, 
custom of ancient discipline required a military oration, and ^ 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. He 
animated the impatient and attentive legions by the example of the 
inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He ex- 
cited their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence of the 
Persians ; and he exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, either 
to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his life in the cause 
of the republic. The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a donative 
of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier, and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantiy cut away to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of their 
arms. Yet the prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a 
remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was left at Circesium, 
which completed, to the number often thousand, the regular garrison 
of that important fortress.^' 

From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy's country,^^ 
the country of an active anA artful enemy, the order of his mmii 
march was disposed in three columns.^^ The strength of d^ru>f m«- 
the infantry, and oonsequentiy of the whole army, was *>i»»*°»*»- 

^ Munimentum tutiasimum et iabr^ politum, cm'oB moenia Abora (the Orientals 
aspirate Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphnites ambiunt fiumina, velut apatium inaulare 
• ftngentea. Ammian. xxiii. 5. 

^ The enterprise and armament of Julian are described by himself (Rpist. zxvii.), 
Ammianus Biaroellinus (xxiii. 3, 4, 5), libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 108, 109, p. 332, 
333), Zosimus Q, iii. [c. 11] p. 160, 161, 162), Soiomen (1. ri. e. 1), and John Malala 
(torn. ii. p. 17 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, ed. Bonn]). 

^ Before he enters Persia^ Ammianus copiously describes (xxiii 6, p. 396-419, edit. 
Qronoy. in 4to.) the eighteen great satrapies or proyinces (as far as th« Saric or C hine se 
frontifltB) which were subject to the Sassanides. 

«• Ammianus (xxiv. 1) and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 14] p. 162, 16^) have accurately eX' 
pressed the order of march. 
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placed in the centre, under the peculiar command of their master* 
general Victor. On the right, Uie brave Neyitta led a column oi 
seyeral legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost always 
in sight of the fleet The left flank of the army was protected by the 
column of cavaby. Hormisdas and Arinthieus were appomted 
generals of the horse, and the singular adventures of Hormisdas ^* 
are not undeseiring of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of the 
royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles of the minority of 
Sapor, had escaped from prison to the hospitable court of the g^eat 
Constantine. Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at 
length acquired the esteem, of his new masters; his valour and 
fidelity raised him to the military honours of the Roman service, and, 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfaction of con- 
vincing his ungrateful country that an oppressed subject may prove 
the mostr dangerous enemy. Such was ihe disposition of the three 
prindpal columna The front and flanks of the army were covered 
by Lucilianus with a flying detachment of fifteen hundred light- 
armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the most distant 
signs, and conveyed tlie earliest notice of any hostile approach. 
Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the 
troops of the rear-guard; the baggage securely proceeded in the 
intervals of the columns ; and the ranks, from a motive either of use 
or ostentation, were formed in such open order that the whole line of 
inarch extended almost ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was. 
at the head of the centre column, but, as he preferred the duties of a 
general to the state of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small 
escort of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, die flanks, wherever his 
presence could animate or protect the march of the Roman army. 
The country which they traversed from the Chaboras to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria may be conadered as a part of the desert of Arabia, 
a dry and barren waste, which could never be improved by the most 
powerftd arts of human industry. Julian marched over the same 
ground which had been trod above s6ven hundred years before by 
the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which is described by one of 
the companions of his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.^^ 

^ The adTontares of HormiBdas are related with some mixture of fable (Zoaimua, 
1. ii. [c. 27] p. 100-102 ; Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 198). It im 




and authentic Tet Xenophon'a memoi^, perhaps many years afier the expodition, 
has sometimes betrayed lum; and the drntanoes which he marks are otUai larger than 
either a soldier or a googr^her will aUow. 



* St. Martin oonceiyes that he was an <«lder brother by another mother who 1i*d 
levaral children (ii. 24). — U^ 
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^ The country was a plain throughout, as e^en as the sea, and fiill 
^ of wormwood ; and if any otiber kind of shrubs or reeds grew 
** there, they had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could be seen. 
'* Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,^^ appeared to be 
^ the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
^ were alleviated by the amusements of the chace." The loose sand 
of the desert was frequently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were 
suddenly thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpected 
hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the ante- 
lopes and wild asses of the desert, but a variety of populous auctu. 
towns and villages were pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in . the islands which are occasionally formed by 
that river. The city of Anah, or Anatho,^' the actual residence oi 
an Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, which enclose, 
within a natural fortification, a small island in the midst, and two 
fruitful spots on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike inhabit- 
ants of Anatho showed a dispo^tion to stop the march of a Roman 
emperor, till they were diverted from such fatal presumption by the 
mild exhortations of Prince Hormisdas, and the approadiing terrors 
of the fleet and army. They implored and experienced the clemency 
of Julian, who transplanted the people to an advantageous settle- 
ment near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusseus, \he governor, to 
an honourable rank in his service and friendship. But the impreg- 
nable fortress of Thilutha could scorn the menace of a siege, and the 
emperor was obliged to content himself with an insulting promise 
that, when he had subdued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha 
would no longer refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The 
inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist and unwilling to yield, 
fled with precipitation, and their houses, filled with spoil and pro- 
visions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
without remorse and without punishment, some defenceless women. 

* Mr. SpeliDAii, the Kngliah tnnslAtor of the Anftbasia (vul. i. p. 51), confounds 
the antelope with the roebuck, and the wild ass with the lebra. 

* See voyages de TaTemier, ^art L 1. iiL p. 316, and more especially Viaggi di 
Pietro della Valle, torn. i. lett. zvii. p. 671, &o. He was ignorant of the old name 
and condition of Anah.' Our blind travellers seldom possess any previous knowledge 
of the countries which they visit. Shaw and Toumefort deserve an honouraUe 
eotoeption. 

* Anah was an important position for Euphrates. — Layaid, Kineveh and Baby- 
commerce in ancient times, and probably Ion, ^ 355. Zosimus (iii. c. 14) docs not 
on the line of a caravan route. It is men- mention Anah, but spiaaks of a town in 
tioned in an ancient Assyrian inscription this neighbourhood called Phsthnne, 
under the name of Anat, where it is de- which is however probably the samie 
■cribed as standing in the middle of the place. — S. 

VOL. nx. o 
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Daring the march the Surenas,^ or Peraiaii general, and Malek 
RodoeaoeBy the renowned emir of the tribe of Gassan,^'^ incessantly 
hovered round the army; every straggler was intercepted, every 
detachment was attacked, and the valiant Hormisdas escaped with 
some difficulty firom their hands. But the barbarians were finally 
repulsed, the country became every day less favourable to the opera- 
tions of cavalry, and when the Romans arrived at Macepracta they 
perceived the ruins of the wall which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria to secure their dominions firom the incursions 
of the Modes. These preliminaries of the expedition of Julian 
appear to have employed about fifteen days, and we may compute 
near three hundred miles firom the fortress of Ciroefflum to the wall 
of Macepracta.^^^ 

The fertile provmce of Assyria,^' which stretched beyond the 
DMcriptioa Tigris, as far as the mountains of Media,^' extended about 
of Afqrru. f^^^ huudrcd miles firom the ancient wall of Macepracta 
to the territory of Basra, where the united streams of the Euj^rates 
and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf.^^ The whole 
country might have claimed the peculiar name of Mesopotamia, as 
the two rivers, which are never more distant than fifty, approach, 
between Bagdad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of each other. 



** FsuxuNd nominis latro, aays AinmiBnii»— a high enoomimn for an Arab. The tribe 
of Qeaaan had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some time in DamaBous, under 
a dynasty of thirty-one k^ga or emira, from the time of Pompey to that of the khalif 
Omar. D'Herbelot, Bibliothkrue Orientale, p. SCO. Pococke, Specimen Hist. Ara- 
biciB, p. 75-^8. The name of Rodosaoea does not appear in the list.^ 

*■ See AmmianuB (xzIt. 1, 2), Libanius (Orat. Pftrental. c 110, 111, p. 334), Zo- 
simus (1. iii. [c. 15] p. 164r-168). 

" The description of Assyria is furnished by Herodotus (L i. c. 192, 8cc.), who 
sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers; by Strabo (1. zvi. p. 
1070-1082 [p. 736-746, ed. Casaub.]); and by Ammianus (1. xxiii. c. 6). The most 
useful of the modem trayellers are Tayemier (part i. 1. ii. p. 226-258), Otter (torn. ii. 
p. 35-69, and 189-224), and Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 172-288). Tet I much regret that 
the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

" Ammianus remarks that the primitiTe Assyria, which comprehended Ninus 
TNineveh) and Arbela^ had assumed the more recent and peculiar appellation of 
Adiabene; and he seems to fix Teredon, Yologesia^ and Apollonia, as the extreme 
cities of the actual province of Assyria. 

^ The two liverB unite at Apamea, or Coma (one hundred miles from the Persian 
Ghilf ), into the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or Shat-ul-Arab. The Euphratea for* 
merl^ reached the aea by a aeparate channel, which was obstructed and diverted by 
the citizens of Orchoe, about twenty miles to the south-east of modem Basra (D*An- 
viUe, in the H^moires de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. zzx. p. 170-191). 



* This is not a title, but the name of a the same with the Maucanitoo of Malaia^ 

great Penian family. St. Martin, vol. iii — M. 

p. 79.— M. * This Syriac or Chaldaic word has 

^ Rodosaoee-Malek is kinf. St. Martin relation to its position; it easily bean the 

oonsiders that Qibbon hasnaUen into an signification of the division of the waleva. 

error in bringing the tribe of Qassan to St. Martin considers it the Massioo ol 

the Euphrates. In Ammianus it is Assau. Pliny, v. 21. St. Martin, vol. iii. p. SX 

St. Martin would read Maasanitorum, — M. 
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A multitude of artifidal canals^ dug without mucb laboa* in a aoft 
and yielding soil, connected the riyers and intefsected the plain of 
AsByria. The uses of these artificial oonak were yarious and im- 
portant They served to discharge the superfluous waters from one 
riyer into the other at the season of their respectiye inundations. 
Subdividing themselves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands and supplied the defidenqr of rain. They 
facilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce, and, aa the dams 
could be speedily broke down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress of an 
invading army. To the soil and climate of Assyria nature had 
denied some of her dioicest gifts — the vine, the oGve, and the fig- 
tree f but the food which supports the life of man, and particularly 
wheat and barley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility, and the 
husbandman, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two or even of three hundred. The 
face of the country was interspersed with groves of innumerable 
palm-trees,^^ and the diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or 
prose, the three hundred and cdxty uses to whidi the trunk, the 
brandies, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit were skilfully applied. 
Several manu&ctures, espedally those of leather and linen, employed 
the industry of a numerous people, and afforded valuable materials 
for foreign trade, which appears, however, to have been conducted by 
the hands of strangers. Babylon bad been converted into a royal 
park, but near the ruins of the andent cajntal new dties had suc- 
cessively arisen, and the populousness of the country was displayed in 
the midtitude of towns and villages, whidi were built of bricks dried 
in the sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the natural and 
peculiar production of the Babylonian soil While the successors of 
Cyrus reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria alone maintained, 
during a third part of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table and 
household of tiie Great Eling. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred stal- 
lions and sixteen thousand mares were constantly kept, at the expense 
of the country, for the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute which 
was paid to the satrap amounted to one English bushel of silver, we 

** The leuned KflBxnpferi as a botanist> an antiquaiy, and a traveller, has exhausted 
(Amosnitat. EzotiosB, radcul. iv. p. 660-764} the whole subject of palm-trees. 



* We are informed br Mr. Oibbon that at the present day; and it is a ourious 
nature has denied to the soil and climate iact that the grape, the olive, and the fig 
of Assyria some of her choicest gifts — ^the are the most common fruits in the pro- 
vine, the olive, and Uie fig-tree. This vinoe, and may be seen in every garden, 
might have been the case in the age of Maodonald Kinneir, Qeogr. Mem. oB 
Ammianus Maroellinus, but it is not so Penua, p. 239. — ^M 

o 2 
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may compute the annual revenue of ABByria at more than twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterung.^ 

The fields of Assj^ria were devoted by Julian to the calamities of 
invMianof war ; and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless people 
i^in, ^0 Acts of rapine and cruelty which had been oonunitted 
^^' by their haughty master in the Roman provinces. The 

trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their assistance; and 
completed widi their own hands the ruin of their country. The 
roads were rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters was poured into 
the camp ; and, during several days, the troops of Julian were obliged 
to contend with the most discouragbg hardships. But every obstacle 
was surmoimted by the perseverance of the legionaries, who were 
inured to toil as well as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; 
the waters were restored to their proper channels ; whole groves of 
palm-trees were cut down and placed along the broken parts of the 
road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals on 
bridges of floating rafts^ which wero supported by the help of bladders. 
Two ddes of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a Soman em- 
«Me or peror ; and they both paid the severe penalty of their raah- 
^^^"^'^i ness. At the distance of fifty miles from the royal rendcnoe 
of Cteaph()n, Perisabor,* or Anbar, held the second rank in the pro- 
vince : a city, laige, populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and 
defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The exhortations 
of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt ; and the ears of the 
Persian prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of 
bis royal birth, he conducted an army of strangers against his king 
and country. The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, aa 
weU as vigorous^ defence, till, the lucky stroke of a battering-ram 

'* Aasyria yielded to the Pendan satrap an artaba of silver each day. The well- 
known proportion of weights and measurai (see Bishop Hooper's elaborate Inquiry), 
the spedfio gravity of water and silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after a 
short procen, the annual revenue which I have stated. Yet the Gx«at King received 
no more than 1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (252,000/.) from Assyria. The com- 



pariaon of two passages in Herodotus (L i. c. 192, Liii. c. 89>96) reveals an important 
difference between we grosa and the net revenue of Persia; the sums paid by the 
province, and the gold or silver deposited in the royal traasore. The monarch might 
annually save three millions six nundred thousand pounds, of the seventeen or 
eighteen millions raised upon the people. 

• libaaius says that it was a great city Shahpur. It owed that name to Sapor the 

of Assyria, called after the name of the First. It was before called AnbttT St. 

reigning king: h itiXa *Aw9ytUn f^tyiXn rw Martin, vol. iii. p. 85. — M. 

cMi fiauriXtMrrt h'tityfuf. The orator of Its ruins arc placed at Toll 'Ahhar be- 

Antioch ia not mistaken. The Persians tween the left bank of the Euphzatee'and 

and Syrians called it Firus-Shahpur, or the Nahr I'sa. Chesnev. EuDhzaL KxntA 

Rrua-Shahbur, in Persian, the victory of vol. i. p. 438.--S. *^ *^ 
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having opened a large breach by shattering one of the angles of the 
wall, they hastily retired into the fortifications of the interior dtadeL 
The soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the town, and, after 
the full gratification of every military appetite, Perisabor was reduced 
to ashes ; and the engines which assaidted the citadel were planted 
on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest was continued by 
an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; and the supe- 
riority which the Romans might derive firom the mechanical powers 
of their balistae and catapult® was counterbalanced by the advantage 
of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an 
HeUpolu had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms 
with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, 
that would leave no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the 
defenders of the citadel into an humble submission ; and the place 
was surrendered only two days after Julian first appeared under the 
walls of Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred persons, of both 
sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were permitted to 
retire : the plentiful magazines of com, of arms, and of splendid 
furniture, were partiy distributed among the troops and pardy re- 
served for tiie public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by 
fire or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates; and the finte of 
Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended 
by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and orMaog». 
solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been ^'^^^^>^ 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the 
capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving such an 
important fortress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distributed for that purpose 
into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a 
detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to dear the country as 
far as the banks of the Tigris and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The 
conduct of tiie attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to 
place his whole dependence in the military engines which he erected 
against the walls; while he secretly contrived a more efficacious 
metiiod of introducing his troops into the heart of the dty. Under 
the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, tiie trendies were opened 
at a considerable distance, and gradually prolonged as far as the 
edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with earth ; and, 
by tiie incessant labour of tiie troops, a mine was carried under the 
foundations of the walls, and 6u«$tained at suffident intervals by props 
of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, silently 
explored the dark and dangerous passage ; till their intrepid leader 
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whispered bade the intelligeDoe that he was ready to iflsne from hit 
oonfinement into the streets of the hostile dty. Julian checked their 
ardour, that he might ensure their success ; and immediately diverted 
the attention of the garrison by the tumult and clamour of a general 
assault. The Persians, who from their walls contemptuously beheld 
the progress of an impotent attack, celebrated with songs of triumph 
the glory of Sapor; and ventured to assure the emperor that he 
might ascend the starry manaion of Ormusd before he could hope to 
take the impregnable dty of Maogamalduu The dty was already 
taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier, the first 
who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. The passage 
was widened by his companions, who pressed forwards with impatient 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already in the midst of the 
dty. The astonished garrison abandoned the walls, and their only 
nope of safety ; the gates were instantly burst open ; and the 
revenge of the soldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, 
was satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days after- 
wards, on a diarge of having uttered some disrespectful words against 
the honour of Prince Hormisdas.* The fortifications were razed to 
the ground ; and not a vestige was left that the dty of Maogamaldia 
had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of Persia was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with every 
production ihat could gratify the luxury and pride of an Eastern 
monarch. The pleasant dtuation of tiie gardens along the banks of 
the Tigris was improved, according to the Persian taste, by the 
symmetry of flowers, fountainsi and shady walks : and spadous parks 
were enclosed for tiie reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, 
which were maintained at a considerable expense for the pleasure of 
the royal chaoe. The park-walls were broken down, tiie savage 
game was abandoned to the darts of tiie soldiers, and the palaces of 
Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of tiie Roman emperor. 
Julian, on this occasion, showed himself ignorant or careless of the 
laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of polished ages 
have established between hostile princes. Yet these wanton ravages 
need not exdte in our breasts any vehement emotions of pity or 
resentment A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand of a 
Grecian artist, is of more genuine value than all these rude and 
cosfly monuments of barbaric labour : and, if we are more deeply 

* And M guil^ of a doable treachflry, oharge, though he may have r^eeted it aa 

havii^fint engaged to surrender the d^, improbable. Compare Zoeimua, iii. 38. 

and afterwards valiantly defended it. Gib- — M. 
boo, peihape, should haTe noticed this 
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affected by the ruin of a palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, 
our humanity must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the 
miseries of human life.^'' 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Persians ; and 
the painters of that nation represented the invader of their j^^^ 
conntry under the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited ^^^|J^ 
from his mouth a consuming fire.^' To his friends and 
soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more aifliable light ; and 
his virtues were never more conspicuously displayed than in the last 
and most active period of his life. He practised, without effort, and 
almost without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance and sobriety. 
According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom which assumes an 
absolute dominion over the mind and body, he sternly refused him- 
self the indulgence of the most natural appetites.^* In the warm 
climate of Assyria, whidi solicited a luxurious people to the gratifica- 
tion of every sensual desire,*^ a youthful conqueror preserved his 
chastity pure and inviolate : nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite beauty,*^ 
who, instead of resisting his power, would have disputed with each 
other the honour of his embraces. With the same firmness that he 
reristed the allurements of love, he sustained the hardships of war. 
When the Romans marched through the flat and flooded country, 
their sovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, shared their 
fi^tigues and animated their diligence. In every useful labour the 
hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous ; and the Imperial purple 
was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. 
The two sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of sig- 
nalizing his personal valour, which, in the improved state of the 
militflOry art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent generaL The 
emperor stood before the dtadel of Perisabor; insensible of his 
extreme danger, and encouraged his troops to burst open the gates 

" The operatioiis of the AsByrian war are drcumstantially related by Ammiamui 
(zziT. 2, 3, 4, 5), libanias (Orat. Parent, o. 112-123, p. 335-347), ZosimuB (1* ui- 
[o. 18] p. 168-180% and Qregorr Naadansen (Orat. iv. p. 113, 144). The tnilUary 
criticinnB of the saint are deyoutfy copied by T^Uemont, hie faithful slaye. 

** LabaniuB de ulciacendA Juliani nece, c. 13, p. 162 fin Fabric. Bibl. GrBBc.Yol.Tii.] 

* The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, anct Scipio, were acts of justice. 
Julian's chastity waB voluntary, and, in his opinion, meritorious. 

^ Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. i. 104) observes, that nihil oorruptius 
moiibus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with the men in Uoeu- 
tiouB buiquets: and as they felt the intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, 
and almost oompletelv, threw aside the incumbrance of dress; ad ultimum ima cor- 
porum velamenta projidunt. Q. Curtius, v. 1. 

** Ex virginibus autem, quae speciosa sunt capts, ut in Perside, ubi feminarum 
pulchritudo excellit, nee contrectare aliquam voluit uec videre. Ammian, xxiv. 4. 
The native race of Persians is small and ugly; but it has been improved by the per* 
petual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodot. 1. ill. c. 97. Buffon, Hist. Natnrelle, 
torn, lit p. 420). 
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of iron, till he was almost o?enrhelined under a doud of miaBole 
weapons and huge stones that were directed against his person* As 
he examined the exterior fortifications of Maogamalcha, two Persians, 
deroting themaelTes for their country, suddenly rushed upon him with 
drawn scimitars : the emperor dexterously received their blows on his 
uplifted shield ; and, wiUi a steady and well-aimed thrust, laid one 
of his adyersaries dead at his feet The esteem of a prince who pos- 
sesses the yirtues which he approves, ia the noblest recompence of a 
deserving subject ; and the audiority which Julian derived from his 
personal merit enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour of ancient 
(]Uscipline. He punished with death, or ignominy, the misbehaviour 
of tluiee troops of horae, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost 
their honour and one of their standards : and he distinguished with 
oMdianal** crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers who had 
ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor 
the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the insolent avarice of 
tiie army, who loudly complained that their services were rewarded 
by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. His just indig- 
nation was expressed in the grave and manly language of a Roman* 
** Riches are the object of your desires ; those riches are in tiie hands 
** of the Persians ; and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed 
** as the prize of your valour and discipline. Believe me," added 
Julian, '* the Roman republic, which formerly possessed such immense 
*' treasures, is now reduced to want and wretchedness ; since our 
** princes have been persuaded, by weak and interested ministers, to 
*' purchase with gold the tranquillity of the barbarians. The revenue 
'* is exhausted ; the dties are ruined ; the provinces are dispeopled. 
*' For myself, the only inheritance tiiat I have received from my 
** royal ancestors is a soul incapable of fear ; and as long as I am 
** convinced that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall 
'* not blush to acknowledge an honourable poverty, which in the days 
" of ancient virtue was con^dered as the glory of Fabridus. That 
*' glory, and that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen to the 
<< voice of Heaven and of your leader. But if you will rashly persist, 
*' if you are determined to renew the shamefrd and mischievous 
<< examples of old seditions, proceed. As it becomes an emperor 
*' who has filled the first rank among men, I am prepared to die 
" standing, and to despise a precarious life which every hour may 
*' depend on an accidental fever. If I have been found unworthy of 
'' the command, tiiere are now among you (I speak it with pride and 

** ObsidionalibuB ooronia donatt Ammiaa. xxiy. 4. Either Julian or hia hia- 
torian were unskilful antiquaries. He should have given murai crowns. The 
obtididnal were the reward of a general who had delivwed a besieged oity (Aulua 
OaUius, Noet. AtUo. v. 6). 
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'* pleasure), there are many cliie& whose merit and experience are 
** equal to the conduct of the most important war. Such has been 
** the temper of my reign, that I can retire, without regret and with- 
** out apprehension, to the obscurity of a private station." *' The 
modest resolution of Julian was answered by the unanimous applause 
and cheerful obedience of the Romans, who declared their confidence 
of victory while they fought under the banners of their heroic prince. 
Their courage was kindled by his frequent and familiar asseverations 
(for such wishes were the oaths of Julian), ^* So may I reduce the 
** Persians under the yoke I " *^ Thus may I restore the strength 
** and splendour of the republic I " The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul : but it was not before he trampled on the ruins of 
Maogamalcha that he allowed himself to say, *^ We have now pro- 
** vided some materials for the sophist of Antioch." *^ 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles 
that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the 
reduction, or even the siege, of the capital of Persia was hu fleet 
still at a distance: nor can the military conduct of the Eui>hntMto 
emperor be clearly apprehended without a knowledge of ^^^ 
the country which was llie tiieatre of his bold and skilful operations.*^ 
Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on tiie eastern bank of the 
Tigris, the cuiiomty of travellers has observed some ruins of the 
palaces of Ctesiphon, which in the time of Julian was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the adjacent Seleuda were 
for ever extbguished ; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek 
colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the 
primitive appellation of Coche. Coche was situate on the western 
side of tiie Tigris ; but it was naturally conEddered as a suburb of 
Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose it to have been connected by 
a permanent bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form 
the common epithet of Al Modain, the cities, which the Orientals 
have bestowed on tiie winter residence of the Sassanides ; and the 
whole circumference of the Persian capital was strongly fortified by 
the waters of the river, by lofly walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Seleucia the camp of Julian was fixed, and secured 
by a ditch and rampart against tiie saUies of tiie numerous and enter- 

" I give this speech as origixial and genuine. Ammianus might hear, could tran- 
scribe, and was incapable of iuTenting, it. I have used some slight freedoms, and con- 
clude with the most forcible sentence. 

M Anmiian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat. PSrent. c. 122, p. 346. 

^ M. d'Anyille (K6m. de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, torn, xxviii. p. 246-259) 
has ascertained the true position and distance of Babylon, Seleucia^ Ctesiphon, Bagdad, 
fto. The Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle (tom. i. lett. zvii. p. 650-780), seems to 
be the most intelligent spectator of that £unouB province. He is a gentleman and a 
■ebolar, but intolerably vain and prolix. 
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prisiiig gaiTOon of Codie. In this fruitful and pleuant country the 
Romans were plentifully supplied with water and forage : and several 
forts, which might have embarrasBed the motions of the army, sub- 
mitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The 
fleet passed from the Euphrates intc an artifidal derivaticm of that 
river, which pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris at 
a small distance below the great city. If they had followed this royal 
canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Maldui,** the intermediate 
situation of Coche would have separated the fleet and army of Julian ; 
and the rash attempt of steering against tiie current of the Tigris, 
and forcing their way through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction of the Roman navy. 
The prudence of the emperor foresaw the danger, and provided tiie 
remedy. As he had minutely studied tiie operations of IVajan in 
the same country, he soon recollected that his warlike predecessor had 
dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on tiie right 
hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris 
at some distance above the citie& From tiie information of the pea- 
sants Julian ascertuned the vestiges of tiiis ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident By the indefatigable labour 
of the soldiers a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for 
the reception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to 
interrupt the ordinary current of the Kahar-Malcha : a flood of 
waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, derided the vain and 
ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to 
oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the 
^^^^^^ ^ Tigris, another labour presented itself of less toil, but of 
^^ii, more danger, than the preceding expedition. The stream 
oTUw was broad and rapid, the ascent steep and difficult; and 

the entrenchments which had been formed on the ridge of 
the opposite bank were lined with a numerous army of heavy 
cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants ; who (according 
to tiie extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) could trample with the 
same ease a field of com or a legion of Romans.*'' In tiie presenue 
of such an enemy the construction of a bridge was. impracticable ; 
and the intrepid prince, who instantiy seized the only possible ex- 




expJ „ 

fallen into the Euphrates behw Ctesiphon. 

e. 125.] Bien n'est beau que le vrai; a maxim which should be inscribed on the desk 
of every rhetorician. 
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pedient, conoealect his deogn, till the moment of execution, from the 
knowledge of the barbarians, of his own troops, and even of his 
generals themselyea. Under the spedous pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore yessel^ were gradually unladen ; and 
a select detachment, apparently destined for some secret expedition, 
was ordered to stand to their arms on the first agnaL Julian dis- 
guised the silent anxiety of his own mind with smiles of confidence 
and joy ; and amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. 
The day was consecrated to pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of 
supper was past, the emperor sununoned the generals to his tent, and 
acquainted them that he had fixed that night for the passage of the 
Tigris. They stood in ulent and respectful astonishment ; but wl)en 
the venerable Sallust assumed the priyilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chie& supported mik freedom the weight of his prudent 
remonstrances.^" Julian contented himself with observing that con- 
quest and safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead of diminish- 
ing, the number of their enemies would be increased by successive 
reinforcements ; and that a longer delaiL would neither contract the 
breadth of the stream nor level the heigut of the bank. The agnal 
was instantly given, and^beyed : the most impatient of the legionaries 
leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to the bank ; and, as they 
plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were lost after a few 
moments in the darkness of the night A flame arose on the opposite 
side ; and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost ves- 
sels in attempting to land had been fired by the enemy, dexterously 
converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. ** Our 
'* fellowHsoldiers," he eagerly exclaimed, ** are already masters of the 
*' bank : see — they make tiie appointed signal ; let us hasten to 
** emulate and assist their courage." The united and rapid motion 
of a great fleet broke the violence of the current, and they reached 
the eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish the 
flames and rescue their adventurous companions. The difficulties of 
a steep and lofty ascent were increased by the weight of armour and 
the darkness of the night A shower of stones, darts, and fire was 
incessantiy discharged on the heads of the assailants ; who, after an 

" libanius alludea to the most powerful of the generals. I haveYentored to name 
BaUugt. Ammiuma [xxiv. 6] aaya, of aU the leaden, qu6d aczi meta teniti daoee 
oonoordi precatii flen prohibere tentarent. 



' This is a mistake: each vessel (accord- five vessels selected for this service were 

ing to Zosimus two, according to Ammi- remarkably large and strong provision 

anus five) had eighty men. Amm. xxiv. transports. The strength of the fleet 

6, 'Vdth Wagner's note. Qibbon must remamed with Julian to carry over the 

havs road octogenas for octogenis. The army.— M. 
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arduous straggle, climbed the bank and stood victorious upon the 
rampart As soon as they possessed a more equal field, Julian, who 
with his light infiintry had led the attack,** darted through the ranks 
a skilful and experienced eye : his bnyrest soldiers, according to the 
precepts of Homer, ^® were distributed in the fit>nt and rear ; and all 
the trumpets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans, 
after sending up a military shout, advanced in measured steps to the 
animating notes of martial music ; launched their formidable javelins, 
and rushed forwards with drawn swords to deprive the barbarians, by 
a closer onset, of the advantage of their missile weapona The whole 
engagement lasted above twelve hours ; till the gradual retreat of the 
Persians was changed into a diso^erly flight, of which the shamefo. 
example was given by the principal leaders and the Surenas himself. 
They were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors 
might have entered the dismayed city,''^ if their general, Victor, who 
was dangerously wounded wi^ an arrow, had not conjured them to 
deost from a radi attempt, which must be &tal if it were not successful 
On their side the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five 
men ; while they affirmed that the barbarians had left on the field ot 
battle two thousand five hundred, or even six thousand, of their bravest 
soldiera The spoil was such as might be expected from the riches 
and luxury of an Oriental camp ; large quantities of silver and gold, 
splendid arms and trappings, and beds and tables of massive silver.* 
The victorious emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. 
A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the appearances 
of the victims threatened the most inauspicious events ; and Julian 
soon discovered, by less ambiguous ogns, that he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity.''' 

" Hino Imperator . . . (sayB AmmianuB) ipM cum levis BrtoaAxam anziUifl per prima 
postremaquo diflcurremi, &c. Tet Zosimus, nis Mend, does not aUow him to pan the 
river till two days after the battle. 

^ Secundum Homericam dispoaitionem. A rimilar dispoaition is aecribed to the 
wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Iliad; and Homer waa never absent firom the 
mind of Julian. 

^* Persas terrors subito miscuerunt, versisque agminibus totius gentis, apertas 
Cteaiphontis portas victor miles intrftsset, ni migor predarum oocasio fuiaaet, quam 
cura victoris (Sextus Rufus de Proviucus, c. 28). Their avarice might dispose them 
to hear the advice of Victor. 

" The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, are described 
by Ammianua (zxiv. 5, 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 124-128, p. 347-353), Qreg. 
Naaianzen (Orat. iv. p. 115), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 24, p. 159 aqq.j p. 181-183), and 
Sf^iitus Rufus (de Provmciis, c. 28). 

The suburbs of Ctesiphon, according p. 260. Eunapius, p. 68, ad. Niebuhr. 

to a new fragment of Eunapius, were so Julian exhibited warlike danoea and games 

full of provisions, that the soldiers were in his camp to recreate the soldien. Xhid, 

in danger of suffering from excess. Mai, — K. 
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On the second day after the battle the domestic guards, the 
Jovians and Herculiana, and the remaining troops, which tionaiui 
composed near two-thirds of the whole army, were securely oiwuiuu^of 
wafted over the Tigris.'^' While the Persians beheld firom a.d. aes, 
the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, 
Julian cast many an anxious look towards the North, in fbll expecta- 
tion that, as he himself had victiiriously penetrated to the capital of 
Sapor, the march and junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and 
Procopius, would be executed with the same courage and diligence. 
His expectations were disappointed by the treachery of the Armenian 
king, who permitted, and most probably directed, the desertion of his 
auxiliary troops firom the camp of the Romans ;^^ and by the dissen- 
sions of the two generals, who were incapable of forming or executing 
any plan for the public service. When the emperor had relinquished 
the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to hold a 
council of war, and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of 
those generals who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitiess 
and pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive by 
what arts of fortification a city thrice besieged and taken by the pre- 
decessors of Julian could be rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and experienced 
general, and abundantiy supplied with ships, provisions, battering 
endues, and military stores. But we may rest assured, fix)m the love 
of glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary ob- 
stacles.''^ At the very time when he declined the dege of Ctesiphon, 
he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering ofiers of a 
negociation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to 
the tardy ostentation of Constantius, was surprised 'by the intrepid 
diligence of his successor. As &r as the confines of India and 
Scythia, the satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble 
their troops, and to inarch, without delay, to the assistance of their 
monarch. But tiieir preparations were dilatory, their motions slow ; 
and before Sapor could lead an army into the field, he received the 

^ The fleet and army were formed in three diviaionB, of which the first only had 
paaeed during the night (Ammian. xxiv. 6). The «-«r« h^tffa^im, whom Zoaimua 
transports on the thud day (I. iii. [c. 261 P- ^^)> might consist of the protectors, 
among whom the historian AmmianuB, and the future emperor Jovian, actuaUy 
served ; some tchooU of the domettica ; and pevfaaps the Jovians and Herculians, who 
often did duty as guards. 

^^ Moses of Chorene (Hist. Aimen. 1. iii. o. 15, p. 246) supplies us with a national 
tradition and a spurious letter. I have borrowed only the leadmg circumstance, which 
is consistent with truth, probability, and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 131, p. 355). 

^' Civitas inexpugnabiUs, fadnus audax et importimum. Ammianus, xxiv. 7. His 
fellow-soldier, Eutropius, turns aside from the difficulty: Assyriamque populatus, 
castra apud Ctesiphontem etativa aJiquandiu habuit: remeansque victor, &c., z. 16 
[8]. Zonmus is artful or ignorant, ana Socrates inaccurate. 
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melancholy intelligenoe of the devastation of ABsyiia, the ruin of his 
palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended the 
passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled in the 
dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; and the disorder of his hair 
expressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not 
have refused to purchase, with one half of his kingdom, the safety of 
the remainder ; and he would have gladly subscribed himself in a 
treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the Roman con- 
queror. Under the pretence of private business, a minister of rank 
and confidence was secretly despatched to embrace the knees of Hor- 
misdas, and to request, in the language of a suppliant, that he might 
be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The ftmaaniiM i 
prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whe> 
ther he consulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties of his 
situation, was equally inclined to promote a salutary measure which 
would tenmnate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of 
Rome. He was astonished by the inflexible finnness of a hero who 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that 
Alexander had uniformly rejected the proportions of Darius. But 
as Julian was sensdble that tiie hope of a safe and honourable peace 
might cool the ardour of his troops, he eamestiy requested that 
Hormisdas would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal 
this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the camp.^* 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to consume 
He bornt ^ ^^ Under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as 
^ ^^^ often as he defied the barbarians, who defended the city, to 
meet him on the open plain, they pnidentiy replied that, if he desired 
to exercise his valour, he might seek the army of the Great King. 
He felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead of confining 
his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved 
to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance 
into the inland provinces, till he forced Ids rival to contend with him, 
perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The mag- 
nanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by the arts of a 
noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had generously sub- 
mitted to act a part full of danger, of &lsehood, and of shame.^^ 

w libaniuB, Orat. Parent, a 180, p. 354, c. 139, p. 361. Socntee, L liL o. 21. Th« 
eoolesiaatical hifitoriaa imputes the refusal of peace to the adyioe of Mafimus. Such 
advice was unworthy of a phUosopher; but the philosopher was likewise a magician, 
who flattered the hopes and passions of his master. 

^ The arts of this new Zopyrus (Qreg. NasianMn, Orat. iv. p. 115, 116 [ed. Far. 
1609]) may dsrive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators (Sertus Rufiis 
and viotor), and the casual hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent, o. 134, p. 357) and Am- 
mianiis (zziy. 7). The course of genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonabk 
ehasm in the text of Ammianus. 
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With a train of faithful followers he deserted to the Imperial camp ; 
exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sustained; 
exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and 
the weakness of the monarchy ; and confidently ofiered himself as the 
hostage and guide of the Roman march* The most rational grounds 
of suspidon were urged, without effect, by the wisdom and experience 
of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, receiving the traitor into 
his bosom, was persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence and to endanger 
his safety. He destroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which 
had been transported above five hundred miles, at so great an ex- 
pense of toil, of treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at tlie most, 
twenty-two, small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the passage of 
the rivers. A supply of twenty days' provisions was reserved for the 
use of the soldiers ; and the rest of tiie magazines, with a fleet of 
eleven hundred vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
abandoned to the flames by the absolute command of the emperor. 
The Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of 
the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps^ in a military ques- 
tion, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who could not dis- 
approve the reluctant murmurs of the troops.''® Yet there are noi 
wanting some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, which might 
justify the resolution of Juliai^ The navigation of the Euphrates 
never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above Opis.^* 
The distance of the last-mentioned city from tiie Roman camp was 
not very considerable ; and Julian must soon have renounced tiie vtdn 
and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against 
the stream of a rapid river,^ which in several places was embarrassed 
by natural or artificial cataracts.®^ The power of sails and oars was 
insufficient ; it became necessary to tow the ships against the current 

" See Ammiamu (xxiy. 7), libamus (Ont. Pu-entaliB, o. 132, 133, p. 356, 357), 
Zoeimus (1. iu. [o. 26 J p. 183), ZonaraB rtom. iL 1. ziii. [c. 13] p. 26), Oregory (Orat. iv. 
p. 116), and Auguatin (de CiTitate Dei, 1. i?. c. 29, 1. ▼. c. 21). Of theee labaniua 
alone attempta a £unt apology for hia hero; who, according to Ammianna, pronounced 
hia own condmnnation by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguiah tiie flamee. 

^ Conaolt Herodotua (1. L c. 194), Strabo (1. zvi p. 1074 [p. 739, ed. Caaaub.]), 
and Tayemier (part i. 1. ii. p. 152). 

" A oeleritate Tigria indpit Tocari, ita appellant Hedi sagittam. Flin. Hiat. Katur. 
▼i. 31. 

" One of theae dykea, which producea an artificial caacade or cataract, ia deacribed 
by Tavemier Tpart L L ii. p. 226) and Thevenot (part iL 1. i. p. 193). The Peraiana^ 
or Aaayriana, laboured to intenrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, 1. zvi. p. 1075 
[p. 740]. lyAnviUe, I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 98, 99). 
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of the riyer ; the strength of twenty thousand soldiera was exhausted 
in this tedious and servile labour ; and if the Romans continued to 
march along the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return 
home without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or 
fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable to 
advance into the inland country, the destrucUon of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could save that valuable prize 
from the hands of the numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had the arms of 
Julian been victorious, we should now admire the conduct as well as 
the courage of a hero who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of 
a retreat, left them only the alternative of death or conquest®' 
The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, which retards the 
operations of a modem army, was in a great measure un- 
against kuowu iu the camps of the Romans.®' Yet, in every age, 
'^* the subsistence of sixty thousand men must have been one 
of the most important cares of a prudent general ; and that subsist- 
ence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy's country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communica- 
tion on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a 
desolated province could not afford any large or regular supplies in a 
season of the year when the lands were covered by the inundation of 
tne Euphrates,®^ and the unwholesome air was darkened with swarms 
of innumerable insects.®^ The appearance of the hostile country was 
far more inviting. The extensive region that lies between the river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media was filled with villages and 
towns ; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation. Julian might expect that a conqueror who 
possessed the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, 
would easily procure a plentiful subsistence frx>m the fears or avarice 
of the natives. But on the approach of the Romans this rich and 
smiling prospect was instantiy blasted. Wherever they moved, tiie 
inhabitants deserted tiie open villages and took shelter in the fortified 

" Becolleot the Bucoessful and applauded rashness of Agathoolee and Cortes, who 
burnt their ships on the coast of AJ&ica and Mexico. 

*" See the judicious reflections of the author of the Essai sur la Tactique, torn. ii. 
p. 287-353, and the learned remarks of M. Quiohardt, Nouveaux K^moires Militaires, 
torn. i. p. 851-3S2, on the baggage and subsistence of the Roman armies. 

** The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the Armenian 
moimtains. The former overflows in March, the latter In July. These circumstances 
are well explained in the Qeographical Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman's 
Exnedition of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 26. 

** Ammian us (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconvenieucy of the flood, the 
heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria^ oppressed by the Turks, and ravaged by 
the Curds or Arabs, yield an increase of ten, mteen, and twentv fold, for the seed 
which is cast into the ground by the wretched and unskilful husbandmen. Voyages 
de Niebulir, tom. iL p. 279, 285. 
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towns; the cattle was driven away; the grass and ripe corn were 
consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had subsided which 
interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face of a 
smoking and naked desert This desperate but e£fectual method of 
defence can only be executed by the enthusdasm of a people who 
prefer their independence to their property ; or by the rigour of an 
arbitrary government, which consults Uie public safety without sub- 
mitting to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion the zeal and obedience of the Permans seconded the com- 
mands of Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty 
stock of provisions which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed he might still have reached the wealthy 
and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and 
well-directed march ;** but he was deprived of this last resource by 
his ignorance of the roads and by the perfidy of his guides. The 
Romans wandered several days in the countxy to the eastward of 
Bagdad ; the Persian deserter, who had artfully led ihem into the 
snare, escaped from their resentment ; and his followers, as soon as 
they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Hyrcania and India, which had so long 
amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that hi? own 
imprudence was the cause of the public distress, he anxiously balanced 
the liopos of safety or success wi^out obtaining a satisfactory answer 
either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable mea- 
sure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps towards the 
banks of the Tigris, with the deagn of saving the army by a hasty 
march to the confines of Corduene, a fertile and friendly province, 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of Bx}me. The desponding 
troops obeyed the signal of the retreat, only seventy days 
after they had passed the Chaboras with the sanguine ex- "^ 
pectation of subverting the throne of Persia.®^ 

As long as the Bx}mans seemed to advance into the country, their 
march was observed and insulted from a distance by RetnatMid 
several bodies of Persian cavalry; who, showing them- owbSiwi 
selves, sometimes in loose, and sometimes in closer order, '"^' 
faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These detachments 
were, however, supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of 

** Lridoro of Charaz (Mansion. Pkurthic. p. 5, 6, in Hudaon, Geomph. Minor tom« 
li) rookons 129 aohoBui £rom Seleucia, and Therenot (part i. l.i. iL p. 209-S45) 128 
houn of march from Bagdad to Ecbatana, or Hamadan. These measures cannot 
exceed an ordinaij parasang, or three Roman miles. 

^ The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is oireumstantially, but not clearly, ilttoribed 
by Ammianus (xxiy. 7, 8), libanius (Drat. Ptoent. o. 1S4, p. 357), and Zoaimus 0*iii« 
To. 26]] p. 183). The two last seem ignorant that their conqueror was retreating : and 
Libamus absurdly oonOnee him to the banks of the Tigris. 

VOL. ni. r 
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the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris than a cloud 
of dust arose on the plun. The Romans, who now aspired only tb 
the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade 
themselves that this formidable appearance was ooca^oned by a troop 
of wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arafaa. 
They halted, pitched dieir tents, fortified their camp, passed the 
whole night in continual alarms ; and discovered at the dawn of day 
that they were surrounded by an army of Persiana This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the barbarians, was 
soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, 
commanded by Meranes,* a general of rank and reputation. He was 
accompanied by two of the king's sons and many of the principal 
satraps ; and fame and expectation exaggerated the strength of the 
remaining powers, which slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, 
which was forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigi- 
lant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fiiry; they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness; and -the action at Marouga, 
which idmoat deserved the name of a battle, was marked by a con- 
siderable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the 
eyes of their monarch. These splendid advantages were not obtained 
without an adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans : several 
officers of distinction were either killed or wounded ; and the emperor 
himself, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his person and exert his 
abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, which still 
constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them 
from making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the horsemen of 
the East were trained to dart their javelins and shoot their arrows at 
full speed, and in every possible direction,^^ the cavalry of Persia was 
never more formidable than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly 
flight. But the most certain and irreparable loss of the Romans was 
that of time. The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of an Assyrian 
summer; their vigour was exhausted by the incessant repetition of 

^ Chardin, the most judicious of modem travellera, describes (torn. iii> P> 57, 58, 
tto,f edit, in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the Persian horsemen. Brisaoniuji 
(de Regno Persico, p. 650, 661, &c.) has collected the testimonies of antiquity. 

* We leani from Prooopius (Bell Pen. (xzy. o. 1), mentioned above, is probably 

i. c. 13, ^. 62, ed. Bonn.) that Mirranei the same as the Mirranes of Procopitis, 

WRA the title of a Persian dignitary; and and not the name of a general, as Gibbon 

it has been oorrectly ohserred by Lord supposed. See Lord luhon» Life of Ikli 

Mnhon that the Meranes of Ammiaaus sarius, p. 35. — S. 
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march and combat ; and the progress of the army was suspended by 
the precautions of a slow and dangerous letreat in the presence of an 
active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply diminished, the 
value and price of subsistence increased in tiie Roman camp.^* 
Julian, who always contented himself with such food as a hungry 
soldier would have disdained, distributed, for the use oi the troops, 
tiie provisions of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared from tiie sumpter-horses of the tribunes and generals. But 
this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense ofthe public dis- 
tress ; and the Romans began to entertain tiie most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before tiiey could reach the frontiers of the empire, 
they should all perish, either by frimine or by the sword of the bar^ 
barians.'® 

While Julian struggled with tiie almost insuperable difficulties of 
his situation, the silent hours of tiie night were still devoted j ^^^^. 
to study and contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes bmtuuj 
in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated 
witii painfril anxiety: nor can it be thought surprisbg tiiat the 
Genius of tiie empire should once more appear before him, coveruag 
with a funereal veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from the Imperial tent The monarch started from hi» 
couch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied spirits with th^ 
coolness of tiie midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot 
athwart tiie sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of war;*^ the 
coundl which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices,** unanimously 
xnronounced tiiat he should abstun from action ; but, on this occaaon, 
necessity and reason were more prevalent than superstition; and 
the trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occupied by 
tiie Persians. Julian led the van with the skill and attention of a 



* In Mark Anton/B retreat, an attic ohosniz sold for fifty drachmsc, or, in other 
ivords, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shiUingB; barley braad waa aold for ita 
weight in nlver. It is impossible to peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch 
(torn. V. p. 102-116 [o. 45p without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were 
pursued by the same enemies and involved in the same distress. 

*0 Ammian. xziv. 8, xxv. 1. Zosimus, 1. iii-[o. 27, seq.'] p. 184, 185, 186. Libanius, 
Drat. Parent, c. 184, 135, p. 357, 358, 359. The sophist of Antioch appears ignorant 
that the troops were hungry. 

*> Ammian. zxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se Marti sacra &c- 
turum (zxiv. 6). Such whimsical quarrels were not uncommon between the gods 
and their insolent votaries; and even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been 
twice shipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the honours of public processions See 
Hume's Philosophical Reflections. £88a3rs, vol. ii p. 418. 

"* They still retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative science, which had 
been invented in Hetmris; and professed to derive their knowledge of signs and omens 
from the suc'.rfnt books of Tarquitius, a Tuscan sage. 

F 2 
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oonaiimmate general ; he was alarmed by the intelligeQoe that his 
rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather had tempted 
him to lay aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield fix>m one of 
his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, to the 
relief of the rear guard. A similar danger recalled the intrepid 
prince to the defence of the front ; and, as he galloped between the 
columns, the centre of the left was attacked, and almost over* 
powered, by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry and elephanta 
This huge body was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of 
the light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and 
efiect, against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants. The barbarians fled: and Julian, who was foremost 
in every danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. 
His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that 
he was without armour ; and conjured him to decline the fall of the 
impending ruin. As they exclaimed,'^ a cloud of darts and arrows 
was discharged frx)m the flying squadrons ; and a javelin, after razing 
the skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior 
part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon fr»m 
his side ; but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, and 
he fell senseless fit>m his horse. His guards flew to his relief; and 
the wounded emperor was gently raised from the ground, and con- 
veyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent The 
report of the melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but the 
grief of the Romans inspired them with invincible valour, and the 
desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained 
by the two armies till they were separated by the total darkness of 
the night The Persians derived some honour fix)m the advantage 
which they obtained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master 
of the offices, was slain, and the prefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. 
But the event of tiie day was adverse to the barbarians. Tbey 
abandoned the field ; tiieir two generals, Meranes and Nohordates,*^ 
B/Usy nobles or satraps, and a multitude of their bravest soldiers [were 
slain] :* and the success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, might 
have been improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

n Clamabant hine inda eandidati (see the note of ValenuB) quoa disjeofint -taRor^ 
ut fbgientium molem tanquam ruiiutm male oompoaiti culminia deolinairet. Ammian. 
XXV, 3. • 

** Sapor himaelf dedaied to the RomaoB that it ynB hia piaotioa to comfort the 
lamilies of hia deeeaaed aatrape by sending them, aa a preaent, the heada of the guards 
and offioera who had not iflJlen by their maater'a aide. libaniua, de neoe Julian, 
uleia. c. ziii. p. 163. 

* The wcrda in brackets are not in the worda or aomething aquivalent were aooi- 
4io. edition; but it would seem that theae dentally omittedt as tiie tert la nearly 9 
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The first words that Julian uttered, after his reooverj fix>m the 
fidnting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood. The death 
were expresdve of his martial spirit He called for *fi^^ 
his horse and arms, and was impatient to rush into the ^^^^ 
battle. His remaining strength was exhausted by the painful efibrt ; 
and the surgeons, who examined his wound, discovered the symptoms 
of approaching death. He employed the awful moments witli the 
firm temper of a hero and a sage ; the philosophers who had accom- 
panied him in this fatal expedition compared the tent of Julian with 
the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, 
or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, listened with respectfbl 
grief to the funeral oration of their dying emperor.*^ *' Friends and 
** fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is now 
** arriTed, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, 
** the demands of nature. I have learned from philosophy how 
*^ mudi the soul is more excellent than the body ; and that the 
** separation of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, 
*^ ratiier than of affliction. I have learned firom religion tiiat an 
** early death has often been the reward of piety ;^ and I accept, 
** as a favour of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from 
** the danger of disgracing a character which has hitherto been 
** supported by virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I 
** have lived without guilt I am pleased to reflect on tiie innocence 
^ of my private life ; and I can affirm with confidence tiiat tiie 
supreme authority, tiiat emanation of the Divine Power, has been 
preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the 
*^ corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered the 
^ happiness of the people as the end of government Submitting my 
*^ actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, I 
** have trusted the event to tiie care of Providence. Peace was the 
object of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
public welfare; but when the imperious voice of my country 
summoned me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers of war, 
with tiie dear fore-knowledge (which I had acquired from tne art 
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"* The character and Bituation of Julian might countenaaoe the aaapicioii that he 
had prerioualy oompoeed the eli^rate oration, which Anmiianiis heard, and has 
tranacrihed. The Tersion of the Abb^ de la Bl^terie ia £uthfal and elegant. I haye 
foUowed him in ezpreaaiDg the Flatonio idea of emanationa, which ia darkly inamuated 
in the original. 

** Horodotua (1- i* c. 31) haa displaTed that doctrine in an agreeable tale. Yet the 
Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad), who lamenta with teara of blood the death of 
Saipedon hia aon, had a very imperfect notion of happineaa or glory beyond the grareb 



tranalation of the foUowing paaaage of maxima oeeiienmt, inter haa turbaaMerena 
Ammianua : " Quinquaginta torn Pena- et Kohodare, potiaaunia dueibua^ intcv- 
mm optimatea et aatrap« cum plebe feotia" (1. zzr. c. 3). — S. 
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^ of divination) that I was destined to &11 by the sword. I now offer 
*' my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered 
^* me to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of 
*' conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He ha^ 
'^ given me, in the midst of an honourable career, a splendid and 
** glorious departure from this world ; and I hold it equally absurd, 
equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. — ^Thua 
much I have attempted to say ; but my strength fails me, and I 
^' feel the approach of death. — I shall cautiously refrain from any 
*^ word that may tend to influence your sufirages in the election of 
<« an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious ; and 
" if it should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it might be 
** fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I shall only, as a 
^* good citizen, express my hopes that the Romans nuiy be blessed 
" with the government of a virtuous sovereign." After tiiis discourse, 
which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentie tone of voice, he di»> 
tributed, by a military testament,*^ the remains of his private fortune : 
and making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he under- 
stood, from the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his fnend. At the 
same time he reproved the immoderate grief of tiie spectators ; and 
conjured them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate of a 
prince who in a few moments would be united with heaven and 
with the stars.'* The spectators were silent; and Julian entered 
into a metaphysical argument with the philosophers Priscus and 
Maximus on the nature of the soul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with ii^sh violence: his respiration was 
embarrassed by the swelling of the veins: he called for a draught 
of cold water, and, as soon as he had drunk it, expired without pain, 
about tiie hour of midnight Such was the end of tiiat extra- 
ordinary man, in tiie thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of 
one year and about eight months from the death of Constantius. 
In hb last moments he displayed, perhaps witii some ostentation, tiie 
love of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling passions of 
his life.** 

^ ^ The Boidien who made their Terbal or nuncapatorT testameDtB upon actual aervioe 
(in procinotd) were exempted from the formalities of the Roman law. Sea Heinecciua 
;Antiquit. Jur. Roman, tom. i p. 5CH) and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loiz, 1. zxvii.). 

M This union of the human soul with the divine stherial substance of the univerBe 
ifl the ancient doctrine of Pythagonw and Plato, but it seems to ezcluda «ny personal 
or conscious immortality. See Warburton*s learned and rational ubserrations. 
Divine Legation, vol. iL p. 199-216. 

^ The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianua (zxv. 3), an in- 
telligent spectator. libauius, who turns with horror from the scene, baa auppUed 
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The triumph of Chrbtianityy and the calamities of the empire, 
may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who gj^^^^^^^ 
had neglected to secure the future execution of his designs theeupenw 
by the timely and judicious nomination of an associate and a.j> aes. 
successor. But the royal race of Constantius Chlorus was ^^ 
reduced to his own person ; air d if he entertained any serious thoughts 
of investing with the purple the most worthy among the Romans, 
he was diverted from his resolution by the (U£Bculty of the choice, 
the jealousy of power, the fear of ingratitude, and the natural 
presumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire without a master, and without an heir, 
in a state of perplexity and danger which, in the space of fourscore 
years, had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. 
In a government which had almost forgotten the distinction of pure 
and noble blood, the superiority of birtii was of little moment ; the 
claims of official rank were accidental and precarious; and the 
candidates who might aspire to ascend the vacant throne could be 
supported only by the consciousness of personal merit, or by the 
hopes of popular favour. But tiie situation of a famished army, 
encompassed on all sides by an host of barbarians, shortened the 
moments of grief and deliberation. In this scene of terror and 
distress, the body of the deceased prince, according to his own 
directions, was decently embalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, the 
generals convened a military senate, at which the commanders of the 
legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to 
assist Three or four hours of the night had not passed away 
without some secret cabals ; and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spirit of faction began to agitate the assembly. 
Victor and Arinthseus collected the remains of the court of Constan- 
tius ; the friends of Julian attached themselves to the Gallic chieis 
Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; and tiie most fatal consequences might 
be apprehended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in tiieir 

•oine circumstances (Orat. Parental, o. 136-140, p. 359-362). The calumnies of Qre- 
gory, and the legends of more recent saints, may now be sOenUy despised.* 

* A very remarkable fragment of Eu- held commerce with immaterial beings 
napius describes, not without spirit, the while yet in the material body — who con- 
struggle between the terror of tne army descended to rule because a ruler was 
on account of their perilous situation, and necessary to the welfare of mankind." 
their grief for the death of Julian. — Mai, Nov. Coll. ii. 261. Eunapiua, ed. 
*' Even the vulgar felt that they would Niebuhr, p. 69.—- The irX«mf 5i^, to 
soon provide a general, but such a general which Julian is thus advantageously com- 
as Julian they would never find, even pared, is nionifestlv, as M. mai observes, 
though a god in the form of man— «'X«#- a bitter sneer at the Incarnate Deity of 
rit 3t««. Julian, who, with a mind equal the Christians. The frogment is followed 
to the divinity, triumphed over the evil by an indignant comment by some Chris- 
propensities of human nature, — * * who tian writer. Ibid. — ^M. 
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character ai.d interest, in tlieir maxims of government, and perhaps 
in their religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions and unite their suffrages; and the 
venerable pnefect would immediately have been declared the successor 
of Julian, if he himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had not 
alleged his age and infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the 
diadem. The generals, who were surprised and perplexed by his 
refusal, showed some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an 
inferior officer,^®® that they should act as they would have acted in 
the absence of the emperor ; that they should exert their abilities to 
extricate the army from the present distress; and, if they were 
fortunate enough to reach the confines of Mesopotamia, they should 
proceed with united and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who 
was no more than first^^^ of the domestics, with the names of Emperor 
and Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation* was instantly repeated 
by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few 
minutes, to the extremities of the line. The new prince, astonished 
with his own fortune, was hastily invested with the Imperial orna- 
ments, and received an oath of fidelity from the generals, whose 
favour and protection he so lately solicited. The strongest recom- 
mendation of Jovian was the merit of his father. Count Varronian, 
who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his long services. 
In the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged his 
taste for wine and women; yet he supported, with credit, the 
character of a Christian^^' and a soldier. Without being con- 
spicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications which excite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his 
cheerful temper, and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers; and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a 
nopular election which had not been conducted by the arts of their 
enemies. The pride of this unexpected elevation was moderated by 

*^ Honoratior ali^uiB miles; perhaps Ammianus hinuelf. The modest and judi- 
cious historiaa desonbes the soene of the election, at which he was undoubtedly pre* 
sent (zxT. 5). 

M The primus or pnmicerius emoyed the dignity of a senator; and, though only a 
tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Theodosian. 1. vL tit. zxiv. [leg. 
ill. These privileges are perhaps more recent than the time of Jovian. 

n* The ecclesiiiBtical historians, Socrates (1> iii« <>• ^2), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 3), and 
Theodoret (1. iv. c. 1), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor under the preceding 
reign, and piouslv suppose that he refused the puxple till the whole army unanimously 
exclaimed that they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, 
overthrows the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano extiaque inspeotiSy 
pronuntiatum est, &c. (xxv. 6). 



* The soldiers supposed that the aocla- stored, as they fondly thought, to health, 
inatioiu proclaimed the name of Julian, re* not that of Jovian. Amm. m Ice— M. 
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the just apprehension that the same day might terminate the life 
and reign of the new emperor. The presnng voice of necessity was 
obeyed without delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a few 
hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march 
which could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress.^®' 
The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by his fears ; 
and the degree of fear may be accurately measured by the 
joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome duiicuityof 
news of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to JmS^ 
the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with °^ ^' 
a sudden confidence of victory. He immediately detached the 
royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand Immartab^^^^ io second and 
support the pursuit ; and discharged the whole weight of his united 
forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. The rear-guard was 
thrown into disorder; the renowned legions, which derived their 
titles from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were broke and 
trampled down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives 
in attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at 
length restored by the persevering valour of the Romans; the 
Persians were repidsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants ; 
and the army, after marching and fighting a long summer's day, 
arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris, about 
one hundred miles above Ctesiphon.^®^ On the ensuing day the 
barbarians, instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp, of 
Jovian, which had been seated in a deep and sequestered vaUey. 
From the hills^ the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the 
wearied legionaries ; and a body of cavaliy, which had penetrated 
with desperate courage through the Praetorian gate, was cut in pieces, 
after a doubtftd conflict, near the Imperial tent In the succeeding 

*" Ammxanus (xxv. 10) has drawn from the life an impartial portrait of Jovian, to 
which the younger Victor has added some remarkahle strokes. The Ahh^ de la Bl^- 
terie (Histoire de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1-238) has composed an elaborate histoiy of his 
short reign — a work remarkably nistingpiished by elegance of style, critical cusquisi- 
tion, and religions prejudice. 

'^ Regius equitatus. It appears ft^m Procopius that the Immortals, so famous 
under G^rus and his successors, were revived, if we may use that improper word, by 
the Sasranides. Brisson. de Regno Penico, p. 268, &c. 

** The obscure villages of the inland oountxy are irrecoverably lost; nor can we 
name the field of battle where Julian fell : but M. tl' Anville has demonstrated the 
precise situation of Sumere, Carohe, and Dura, alons the banks of the Tigris (O^- 
graphie Anoienne, tom. ii. p. 248; I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 95, 97). In the ninth 
century, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal resi- 
dence of iJie khalift of the house of Abbas.* 

* Samara, still called Samairab, was consisting of a few falling houaee sur- 

the ci^ital of Motassem Billah, the eighth roimded by a mud wall. Rich, Residence 

Goliph of the Abbasside dynasty. It i* in Koordistan, vol. ii. p. 150 ; Layaid, 

BOW a po<Mr place, inhabited by Arabs, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 471.- 
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night the camp of Cardie was protected by the lofty dykes of toe 
river; and the Roman army, though incessantly exposed to the 
▼exalious pursuit of the SaracenSi pitched their tents near the city of 
Dura^^* four days after the deatii of Julian. The Tigris was still 
on their left ; their hopes and provisions were almost consumed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded themaelyes that the 
frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested their new 
sovereign that they might be permitted to hazard the passage of the 
river. With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured 
to check their rashness, by representing that, if they possessed suffi- 
cient skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep and rapid stream, 
they would only deliver themselves naked and defenceless to the 
barbarians, who had occupied the opposite banka Yielding at 
length to tiieir clamorous importunities, he consented, with reluct- 
ance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed firom their 
infancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the 
bold adventure, which might serve either as an encouragement or as 
a warning for the rest of the army. In the silence of the night tliey 
swam the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, and 
displayed at the dawn of day the signal of their resolution and fortune. 
The success of this trial disposed the emperor to listen to the pro- 
mises of his architects, who proposed to construct a floating bridge 
of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered wiUi a floor 
of earth and fascines.^®^ Two important days wero spent in the 
ineffectual labour; and the Romans, who already endurod the 
miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the 
barbarians, whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
of the Imperial army.^^'' 

>^ Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus agalnut the nbels of Media 
and Persia (Polybius, 1. v. c. 48, 62, p. 548, 552, edit. Caaaubon, in 8vo.)/ 

*^ A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely 
rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. iii. [c. v. §§ 9-11] p. 255, 25tf, 257. It appcara 
from our modem travellers that rafts floating on bliuiders perform the tra(& and 
navigation of the Tigris. 

i« The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Ammianus (xzv. 6), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364;, and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 30] p. 189, 190, 191). 
Though we may distrust the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eubropius 
funo a Persia atque altero proslio victus, x. 17 [9]) must incline us to suspect that 
Ammianus has been too jealous of the honour of the Romsn arms. 



* Dura, which still preserves its an- bylon, p. 469. Dura on the Tigris must 

oient name, is a considerable town situ- not be confounded with Dura in the 

ated in a plain on the left bank of the north of Mesopotamia, at no great dis- 

Tigris. Thia plain appears to be the tauce from CirMsium and the Euj^rate% 

same as the plam of Dura, mentioned in where, acootding to Zosimus (iii. 14), th€ 

the histoiy of Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel sepulchral monument to Gttdian wm 

iii. 1). See Rich, Residence in Koordistan, erected. See vol. i. pb 336,— 8, 
vol. ii. p. 148; Layard, Nineveh and Ba- 
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Id this hopeless situation, the fiiinting spirits of the Romans 
were revived by the sound of peace. The transient pre- Kraocbtion 
sumption of Sapor had vanished : he observed, with serious ^iSSH' 
soneem, that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he had ^^' 
lost his most fiiithfiil and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants : and the experienced monarch 
feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the unexhausted powers of the Roman empire, which might 
soon advance to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another satrap, appeared in 
the camp of Jovian,^^* and declared that the clemency of his 
sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions on which he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Caesar with the relics of 
his captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the 
Romans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his council 
and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace the o£fer of peace ; and 
the pnefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the general Arinthaeus, 
to understand t\ke pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian 
delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement ; 
started difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients, 
receded fix)m his concessions, increased his demands^ and wasted 
four days in the arts of negociation, till he had consumed the stock 
of provisions which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had 
Jovian been capable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he 
would have continued his march with unremitting diligence; the 
progress of the treaty would have suspended the attacks of the 
barbarians ; and, before the expiration of the fourth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance 
only of one hundred miles.^^® The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with 
patient resignation; and accepted the humiliating conditions of 
peace which it was no longer in his power to refuse. The five 
provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by the grand- 
&ther of Sapor, were restored to the Persian monarchy. He 
acquired, by a single article, the impregnable city of Nisibi% which 
had sustained, in three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. 
Singara, and the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest places of 
Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered firom the empire. It was 

-^ Sextufl BufuB (de Provinciis, o. 29) embraoes a poor rabterfuge of national 
▼anky. Tanta reverentia nominia Bomani fuit, ut a PeniB primus da paco senno 
baberetur. 

"* it is preBumptuous to oontrovert the opinion of Ammianua, a soldier and a spec* 
tacor. Yet it is difficult to understand how the mountains of Coitiuene could extend 
orer the plain of Assyria as low as the conflux of the Tigris and the Groat Zab, or Aoie 
in army of sixty thousand men could march one hundred miles in four days<. 
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considered as an indulgence that the inhabitants of tl.oee fortresses 
were permitted to retire with their effects ; but the conqueror tigo- 
rously insisted that the Romans should for ever abandon the king 
and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or rather a long truce, of 
thirty years, was stipulated between the hostile nations ; the faith of 
the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths and religious ceremonies ; and 
hostages of distinguished rank were reciprocally delivered to secure 
the performance of the conditions."* 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the sceptre of 
Tbewenk- ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ feeble hand of a Christian successor, pro- 
S^l^of fesses to admire the moderation of Sapor in contenting 
'o^*^ himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. If 
he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims of his ambition, 
he might have been secure, says Libanius, of not meeting with a 
refusal. If he had fixed, as tiie boundaiy of Persia, the Orontes, 
the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers 
would not have been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince the 
timid monarch that his remaining provinces would. still afford the 
most ample gratifications of power and luxury.*^' Without adopting 
in its full force this malicious insinuation, we must acknowledge that 
the conduuon of so ignominious a treaty was fadlitated by the 
private ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted to the 
throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Per»ans, that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and establish 
his doubtfiil reign over the legions and provinces which were still 
ignorant of tiie hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the 
Tigris.'** In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no very con- 
siderable distance from the fiital station of Dura,**^ tiie ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, 
above twelve hundred miles finom tiieir native country, to the resent- 
ment of a victorious monarch. The difference of their conduct and 

"* The treaty of Don ii reoorded with grief or indignation by Ammianna (xxv. 7), 
LibaniuB (Qrat. Parent, c. 142, p. 364), Zodmna (L ill. [c. 31] p. 190, 191), Qregoiy 
Naaianaen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118, who imputes the diatiefla to Julian, the delrrBnuice 
to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17 [9]). The last-mentioned writer, who was presen* 
in a military station, styles this peaoe neoessariam qnidem sed igiiobilem. 

*'* Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364, 365. 

11* Ck)nditionibus .... dis^endiosis Bomann reipubUoa impositis . . . qnibus copi* 
dior regni quam glories Joyianus, imperio rudis, adquierit. Sextus Runis de Pro- 
▼inoiis, o. 29. La Bl^terie has expressed, in a long, direct oration, these specious 
considerations of public and priTate interest (Hist, de Jovien, torn. i. p. 39, Ac.).* 

"^ The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1. U. [c t. 
§ 1} p. 156, 1. iii. [c. iii. § 6] p. 226), or Qraat Zab, a river of Assyria, 400 feet broad, 
which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Mosul. The error of the Greeks 
bestowed on the Qreat and Lesser Zab the names of the Wolf (Lycus) and the Goai 
. Capros). They created these animala to attend the Tiger of the East. 
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miocesB depended much more on their diaracter than on their situa- 
tion. Instead of tamely resignmg themselyes to the secret delibera- 
tions and private views of a single person, the united councils of 
the Greeks were inspired by the generous enthusiasm of a popular 
assembly, where the mind of each citizen is filled with the love of 
glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt of death. Conscious 
of their superiority over the barbarians in arms and discipline, they 
disdiuned to yield, they refused to capitulate : every obstacle was 
surmounted by their patience, coiurage, and military skill ; and the 
memorable retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted the 
weakness of the Perdan monarchy.^^^ 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might 
perhaps have stipulated that the camp of the hungry Romans ^^ 

should be plentifully supplied,^ ^* and that they should be iiiiretx«at 
permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Pernana But if Jovian presumed to 
solidt those equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty 
tyrant of the East, whose demency had pardoned the invaders of his 
country. The Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the 
march ; but the generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessation 
of arms, and Jovian was suffered to explore the most convenient place 
for the passage of tiie river. The smaU vessels which had been saved 
from the conflagration of the fleet performed the most essential 
service. They first conveyed the emperor and his favourites, and 
afterwards transported, in many successive voyages, a great part of 
the army. But, as every man was anxious for his personal safety and 
apprehensdve of being left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were 
too impatient to wait the slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured 
themselves on light hurdles or inflated skins, and drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various success, to swim across the river. 
Many of these daring adventurers were swallowed by the waves; 
many others, who were carried along by the violence of the stream, 
fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty of the wild Arabs ; and tiie 
loss which the army sustained in the passage of the Tigris was not 
inferior to the carnage of a day of battie. As soon as the Romans 
had landed on the western bank, they were delivered from the 
hostile pursuit of the barbarians ; but in a laborious march of two 
hundred miles over the pkuns of Mesopotamia they endured the last 

'** The Cyropmiia ii vague and languid; the Anabatis oireaziiatantial and atiimatod 
Such ia the eternal difference between fiction and truth. 

*'* According to Rufinua, an iminediate supply of proviaiona waa stipulated by the 
treaty, and Theodoret affirma that the obhnoon waa iaithfullT diaoharged 1^ the 
Penoana. Such a fact is probaUe, but undouUedly ialae. See l^lemont, Uiat. dat 
Empereuia, torn. iv. p. 702. 
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extremities of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to trayerae a 
sandy desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not afford a 
single blade of sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh water, and the 
rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the footsteps either of 
friends or enemies. Whenever a small measure of flour could be 
discovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight were greedily purchased 
with ten pieces of gold,^^'' the beasts of burden were slaughtered and 
devoured, and the desert was strewed with the arms and baggage of 
the Roman soldiers, whose tattered garments and meagre countenances 
displayed their past sufferings and actual misery. A small convoy of 
provisions advanced to meet the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and 
the supply was the more grateful, since it declared the fidelity of 
Sebastian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata^^^ the emperor most 
graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia, and the remains of 
a once flourbhing army at length reposed themselves under the walls 
of Niinbis. The messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in the 
language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his return, and the 
new prince had taken the most efiectual measures to secure the alle- 
^nce of the armies and provinces of Europe by pladng the military 
command in the hands of those officers who, from motives of interest 
or inclination, would firmly support the cause of their benefactor.^^* 
The friencb of Julian had confidently announced the success of his 
expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion that the 
eumonr tomplcs of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 
tre^of East ; that Persia would be reduced to tlie humble state of 
^^^^^ a tributary province, governed by the laws and magistrates 
of Rome ; that the barbarians woidd adopt the dress, and manners, 
and language of their conquerors ; and that the youth of Ecbatana 

"^ We may reooUeot some lines of Lucan (Phaisal. iv. 95), who describes a similar 
distress of Caesai^s anny in Spain: — 

Sffiva fiunea aderat 

Miles eget: toto obubH non prodigns emit 

FiTigiiam Cererem. IVoh Incri palUda tabes I 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. 
See Guichardt (Kouveauz M^moires Militaires, torn. i. p. 379-382). His analysis of 
the two campaigns in Spain and Africa is l^e noblest monument that has erer been 
raised to the tame of Co^ar. 

"* M. d'Anyille (see his Maps, and I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 93) tracea their 
march, and assigns Uie tme position of Hatra, Ur, and ThilBaphata, which Ammianus 
has mentioned. He does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, whioh 
Theyenot (Voyages, part ii. 1. i. p. 192) so much dreaded. 

"' The retreat of Jovian is deseribed by Ammianus (zxr. 9), libanius (Orai. 
Fkurent. c. 143, p. 365), and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. S3] p. 194). 

* Hatra or Atra» of which there are See Lynch, in Journal of Qeograph. So- 
very extensive ruins, is now called Al^ dety, vol. ix. p. 467; Ainsworth, Re- 
Hidhr, The town was probably very searches, vol. ii. o. 35; Layard, Nineveh 
ancient, but the ruins seem to belong to and its Remains, vol. i. p. 108. The po« 
the Sassanian period, or, at all events, sition of Ur and Thilsapnata is uncertain 
\ve not earlier than the Parthian dynasty. •— S. 
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and Su3a would study the art of rhetoric under Grredan masters.^*^ 
The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his communication 
with die empire, and, from the moment that he passed the Tigris, his 
affectionate subjecte were ignorant of the Ikte and fortunes of iheir 
prince. Their contemplation of fiuicied triumphs was disturbed by 
the melancholy rumour of his death, and they persisted to doubt, after 
they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal event ^'^ The 
messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a prudent and 
necessary peace ; the voice of fame, louder and more sincere, revealed 
the disgrace of the emperor and the conditions of the ignominious 
treaty. The minds of the people were filled with astoni^ment and 
grie^ with indignation and terror, when they were informed that the 
unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces which had 
been acquired by the victory of Galerius, and that he shamefully 
surrendered to the barbarians the important city of Nisibis, the 
firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East^'^ The deep and 
dangerous question, how fiur the public &ith should be observed when 
it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely agitated m 
popular conversation, and some hopes were entertained that the 
emperor, would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act 
of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had 
always disclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted firom 
the distress of her captive armies ; and, if it were necessary to satisfy 
the national honour by delivering the guilty general into the hands 
of the barbarians, the greatest part of tiie subjects of Jovian would 
have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of ancient times.^^' 

But tlie emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of joviu 
the state ; and tiie same motives which had forced him to KtaSi^ 
subscribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty of peace, {he a^'^ 
He was impatient to secure an emjure at the expense of a Se^^^X 
few provinces, and the respectable names of religion and Aagnst 

** Libanius (Orat. Parent, o. 145, p. 366). Such were the natural hopes and 
wkhea of a rhetorician. 

>» The people of Carrh», a oi^ devoted to PaganiBm, buried the inauspicious 
messenger under a pOe of stones (^osimus, 1. iii. fc 34] p. 196). Libanius, when he 
rsceiyed the fittal intelligenoe, oast his eye on nis sword; but he recollected that 
Plato had condemned suicide, and that he must live to compose the Pftn^yric of 
Julian (Libanius de YitA suA, tom. il. p. 45, 46 fed. Morell. Vans, 1627]). 

i» Ammianus and Butropius may be admitted* as fair and credible witnesses of the 
public language and opinions. The people of Antioch reviled an ignominious peace 
which exposed them to the Persians on a naked and defenceless frontier (l^oerpt. 
Yalesiana, p. 845, ex Johanne Antiocheno.). 

^^ The Abb^ de la Bl^rie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 212-227), though a severe 
easuist, has pronounoed that Jovian was not bound to execute his promise: since he 
pould m4 dismember the empire, nor alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of 
Us people. I hav« never found mi; eh delight or instruction in such polititad meta* 
f-hysics. 
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honour concealed the personal fears and the ambition of Jovian. 
Notwithstandmg the dutifiil solicitations of the inhabitants, decency, 
as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of 
Nisibis ; but the next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the ambas- 
sador of Perma, entered the place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, in his name, the cruel 
alternative of exile or servitude. The principal dtizens of Niabis, 
who, till that fiital moment, had confided in the protection of their 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet They conjured him not to 
abandon, or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a 
barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three successive defeats which 
he had experienced under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed 
arms and courage to repel the invaders of their country; they 
requested only the permission of using them in their own defence, 
and, as soon as they had asserted their independence, they should 
implore the favour of being again admitted into the railk of his 
subjects. Their arguments, their eloquence, their tears, were in* 
effectual Jovian alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; 
and as the reluctance with which he accepted the present of a crown 
of gold convinced the dtizens of thebr hopeless condition, the advocate 
Sylvanus was provoked to exdaim, ** O emperor I may you thus be 
** crowned by all the cities of your dominions I" Jovian, who in a 
few weeks had assumed the habits of a prince,^*^ was displeased with 
freedom, and offended with truth ; and as he reasonably supposed that 
the discontent of the people might incline them to submit to the 
Persian government, he published an edict, under pain of death, that 
they should leave the city within the term of three days. Ammianus 
has delineated in lively colours the scene of universal despair, which 
he seems to have viewed with an eye of compassion.^'^ The martial 
youth deserted, with indignant griei^ the walls which they had so 
gloriously defended ; the disconsolate mourner dropped a last tear over 
the tomb of a son or husband, which must soon be profaned by the 
rude hand of a barbarian master ; and the aged dtizen kissed the 
threshold and clung to the doors of the house whero he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infBincy. The highways were crowded 
with a trembling multitude ; the distLictions of rank, and sex, and 
age, wero lost in the general calamity. Every one strove to bear away 
some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 

command the immediate service of an adequate number of hones or 

« 

^ At Nisibis he performod a royal act. A brave ofiloer, his namesake, who had 
been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from simper, thrown Uito a weU, 
and stoned to death without any form of trial or eridenoe of guilt. AmmMn 

^ See zxv. 9, and Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 33] p. 194, 195. 
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waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them the greatest part of 
their valuable effects. The savage inseuuibility of Jovian appears to 
have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, soon 
recovered its former splendour and became the capital of Mesopo- 
tamia.^^* Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors, and for the resti- 
tution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious peace has 
justly been considered as a memorable sera in ^e decline and Ml of 
the Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes re- 
linquished the dominion of distant and unprofitable provinces ; but, 
since the foundation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god Ter- 
minus, who guarded the boundaries of the republic, had never retired 
before the sword of a victorious enemy.^*' 

After Jovian had performed those engagements whidb the voice of 
his people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened Refleeu<nu 
away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with "^'^^^^^ 
his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch.^^* Without con- 
sulting the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, by humanity 
and gratitude, to bestow the last honours on the remains of his 
deceased sovereign ; **• and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed the 
loss of his kinsman, was removed from the command of the army, 
under the decent pretence of conducting the funeral. The corpse of 
Julian was transported irom Nisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of 
fifteen days, and, as it passed through tiie cities of the East, was 
saluted by the hostile factions with mournful lamentations and 
clamorous insults. The Pagans already placed their beloved hero in 
the rank of those gods whose worship he had restored, while the 
invectives of the Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the grave.^'*' One party lamented the approaching 

^ Chron. FUohal. p. 300 [torn. i. p. 554, ed. Bonn]. The eoolenasUcal Notiii» 
may be consulted. 

^^ ZoeimiiB, 1. iii. [o. 32] p. 192, 193. SextnB Rufus de FroTinciia, c. 29. Augustin 
de Civitat. Dei, 1. iy. o. 29. This general position must be applied and interpreted 
with some caution. 

*» Ammianus, xzv. 10. Zosimns, 1. iii. [c. 34] p. 196. He might be edax, et 
yino Yenerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bl^terie (torn. i. p. 148-154) in 
rejecting the foolish report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antiooh 
by the emperor, his wife, and a troop of concubines. 

'** The Abbi de la Bldterie (torn. i. p. 156, 209) ha&dsomely exposes the brutal 
bigotry of Baronius, who would haye thrown Julian to the dogs, ne oespititiA quidem 
sepulturd dignus. 

'** Compare the sophist snd the saint (Libanius, Monod. torn. ii. p. 251, and Orni. 
Psrant. c. 145, p. 367, c. 166, p. 377, with Qregoiy Mazianzen, Orot. iy. p. 125-132). 
The Christian orator faintly mutters some exhortations to niudesty and foigiyeneas: 

¥0L. III. V 
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ruin of ihcir altars, the other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of 

the church. The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strain^ 

the stroke of divine vengeance which had been so long suspended 

over the guUty head of Julian. They acknowledged that the death 

of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigns, was revealed 

to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia ;»' and mstead of 

suffering hun to fall by the Persian darts, their mdiscretion aacnbed 

the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or mimoitel 

champion of the faith.*" Such imprudent declarations were eag«4y 

adopted by the malice or credulity of their adversarie8,*»» who darkly 

insinuated or confidently asserted that the governors of the dnmj 

had instigated and directed the fanaticism of a domesUc assaasm. ^ 

Above sixteen years after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 

and vehementiy urged iu a pubUc oration addressed by libanius to 

the emperor Theodoaius. His suspidons are unsupported by faxst or 

argument, and we can only esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of 

Antioch for the cold and neglected ashes of his friend.*** 

It was an ancient custom m the funerals, as well as in the triumphs 
and ftmmi of the Romans, that tiie voice of praise should be corrected 
of juikn. |,y ijiat of satire and ridicule, and that, in the midst of the 
splendid pageants which displayed the glory of the living or of the 
dead, their imperfections should not be concealed from tiie eyes of 
the world.*'* This custom was practised in the funeral of Julian. 
The comedians, who resented his contempt and averrion for the 
theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a Christian audience, the lively 

bat 1m 18 w«U saiMed that the real mifferings of Julian mH br exceed the frbuloua 

tonnenta of Izion or Tbntaliia. . „ , ^i. . • 

»« Tillemont (Hiat. dea Empereora, torn. Iv. p. 549) haa oolleoted theae Tiaona. 

Some aaint or angel waa obMrred to be abaent in the night on a secret expedition, fto. 
» Soaomen (L fL 2) applanda the Qreek doctrine of tyramUcide : but the whole 

poisage, which a Jeauit might haye translated, ia prudently suppreased by the 

preaident Cousin. xx ^ «. i 

» Immediately after the death of Julian an unoertam rumour waa scattered, telo 
oeoidisse Romano. It waa carried by some deserters to the Persian cam|p; and the 
Romans were reproached as the assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjecU 
(Ammian. xxv. 6; Libanius de uldscendA Julian! nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163). It waa 
unred as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the P«>™J^/«^!^ 
Olbai. Orat. Parent, c. 141, p. 363). But the flying horseman who darted the fetal 
myelin might be ignorant of ita eflBect, or he might be slam m the same action. 
Ammianus neither feels nor inspires a suspicion. ^ . , , , ^. 

»»* -Orr.! irr»kh ^XnfSf tS ,^£f mlrif Si^x^^ ,^ ^ and ambiguous e3q)roHBion 
may point to Athanamus, the first without a rival of the Christian clergy f Libamua 
de ulos. Jul. nece, c. 5, p. 149. La Bleterie, Hist, de Jovien, torn. i. p. 179). 

»» The orator (I^bricius, Biblioth. Qraeo. tom. vii. p. 145-179) scatters suq>icions, 
demands an inquiry, and msinuates that proofs might stiU be obtained. He ascribes 
the success of the Huns to the criminal neglect of revenging Julian's death. 

»» At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated that frugal emperor 
anxiously inquired how much it cost ?— Fouxwjore thousand pounds (oenties).— Give 
me the tenth part of the sum, and throw my body into the Tiber. Sueton. iii 
Teapaaian. c. 19, with the notea of Casaubon and Qronoviiia. 
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and exaggerated representation of the faults and foUiee of the deceased 
emperor. His Tarious character and dngular manners afforded an 
ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule.^''' In the exercise of his 
uncommon talents he often descended below the majesty of his rank. 
Alexander was transformed into DiogeneS|— the philosopher was de- 
graded into a priest. The purity of liis virtue was sullied by excesuve 
vanity; his superstition disturbed the peace and endangered the 
safety of a mighty empire ; and his irregular sallies were the less 
entitled to indulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of 
arty oc even of affectation. The renuuns of Julian were interred at 
Tarsus in Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, which arose in that city on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Cydnus,^'* was displeaang to the 
faithful inends who loved and revered the memory of that extra- 
ordinary man. The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish 
that the disdple of Plato might have reposed amidst the groves of the 
Academy,^'* while ihe soldier exclaimed, in bolder accents, that the 
ashes of Julian should have been mingled with those of Caesar, in the 
field of Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Roman virtue.^ ^^ 
The history of princes does not very frequently renew the example of 
a similar competition. 

^^ Qreffory (Ontt. iv. p. 119, 120 [ed. PariB, 1609; Drat. t. o. 16, 18, p. 157, »eqq. 
ed. Bened. 1778]) compares this supposed ignominy and ridicule to the funeral 
honours of Constantius, whose body was ohaunted oyer Mount Taurus by a choir 
of angels. 

>« Quintus Curtius, 1. iiL c. 4. The luxuriancrir of his descriptions has been often 
censured. Tet it was almost the duty of the nistorian to describe a riyer whose 
waters had nearW proved fatal to Alexander. 

** libanius, Qrat. Parent, c. 156, p. 377. Yet he acknowledges with gratitude the 
liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of Julian (de ulcis. Jul. 
neoe, c. 7, p. 152). 

** Ci^us suprema et dneres, si qui tunc justi consuleret, non Qydnus ridere 
deberet, quamris gratissimus amnis et liquidus: sed ad perpetuandam gloriam recta 
fiMtomm prnterkmibere Tiberis, iutersecans urbem etenam, diTommque yetenun 
OMnomeota pnestringens. Amrnian. zxv. 10. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Tbm Gotkbnmbkt avd Death of Jovian.— Eleotion ^v Valentiniaf. wiio 

A880CIATEB HIB BbOTUEB VaLENS, AND MAKES TUB F«NAL DIVISION OF TUB 

Eastern and Westbbn Emfibes. — Revolt of Pbocopiub. — Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Adminibteation. — Germany. — Britain. — Africa. — Tub 
East. — ^Tub Danube. — Death of Valkntisian.— His two Sons, GfltATiAN 

AND VaLENTINIAN II., SUCCEED TO THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

The death of JuTian liad left the public affsdrs of the empire in a very 
doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman army was 
diiiTCfa, saved by an inglonoua, perhaps a necessary, treaty ; ^ and 
^'^ the first moments of peace were consecrated by the pious 

Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the church and state. 
The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious war; and the balance which he afiected to 
preserve between the hostile factions served only to perpetuate the 
contest by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possesion and actual favour. The ChristianB had forgotten 
the spirit of the Gospel, and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the 
churdi. In private families the sentiments of nature were extinguished 
by the blind fury of zeal and revenge ; the majesty of the laws was 
violated or abused ; tiie cities of the East were stained with blood ; and 
the most implacable enemies of the Romans were in the bosom of their 
country. Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity ; and 
as he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, the 
Labarum of Constantino, which was again displayed at the head of 
the legions, announced to the people the faith of itieir new emperor. 
As soon as he ascended the throne he transmitted a circular epistie 
to all the governors of provinces, in which he confessed the divine 
truth and secured the legal establishment of the Christian religion. 
The insidious edicts of Julian were abolislied, the eccesiastical immu- 
nities were restored and enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament 
that the distress of the times obliged him to diminish the measure of 
charitable distributions.* The Christians were unanimous in the loud 

' The medals of Jovian adorn him with victoriea, laurel crowns, and prostrate 
captives. Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. Flattexy is a foolish suicide; she destroys 
herself with her own hands. 

* Jovian restored to the church r«v «ex«^'' «««/«•»; a forcible and comprehensiYe 
expression (Philostoiigius, 1. viii, c. 5, with Gk>defroy'8 DisserUtious, p. 329. Soso- 
men, 1. vi. c. 8). The new law which condemned tlie rape or marriage of mms (Cod. 
Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxv. leg. 2) is exaggerated by Soiomen, who supposes that an 
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and sincere applause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian ; but they were still ignorant what creed or what synod he 
would choose for the standard of orthodoxy, and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes whidi had been 
suspended during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders 
of the contending sects, convinced from experience how much their 
fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were made on the 
mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or 
Antioch. The highways of the East were crowded with Homoousian, 
and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomiau bishops, who struggled to 
outstrip each other in the holy race ; the apartments of the palace 
resounded with their clamours, and the ears of the prince were 
assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of meta- 
physical argument and passionate invective.' The moderation of 
Jovian, who recommended concord and charity, and referred the 
disputants to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a 
symptom of indifference ; but his attachment to the Nicene Creed was 
at length discovered and declared by the reverence which he expressed 
for the celestial^ virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had issued from his reti^ 
on the first intelligence of the tyrant's death. The acclamations of 
the people seated him once more on the archiepiscopal throne, and 
he wisely accepted or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. The 
venerable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage and insinuating 
eloquence, sustidned the reputation which he had already acquired in 
ihe courts of four successive princes.^ As soon as he had gained the 
confidence and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he returned 
in triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature counsels and 
undiminished vigour, to direct, ten years longer,^ the ecclesiastical 
government of Alexandria, Egypt, and the catholic church. Before 

amorouB glance, Uio adultery of the heart, was punlahed with death by the eTangelio 
leffblator. 

' Com|)are Socrates^ 1. iii. o. 25, and PhiloBtoigiua, L yixL c. 6, with Qodefroy'a 
Diaaertations, p. 390. 

* The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extrayagant flattery of the 
enif>eror to the archbishop, rnt ^(h rn Sw tH* Zam9 if^tituH, (See the original 
epistle in Athanasius, torn. ii. p. 33.) Gregory Nazianzen (^Orat. xzi. p. 392) celebrates 
the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius. The primate's journey was advised by the 
E^tian monks (Tillemont, M^m. Ecolds. tom. viii. p. 221). 

* Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by La Bldterie 
(Hist, de Joyien, tom. L p. 121-148): ho translates the singular and original oon- 
ferences of the emperor, Uie primate of Egypt, and the Ariau deputies. The Abb^ 
is not satisfied with the ooaiae pleasantry of Jovian; but his partiality for Athanasiua 
assumes, in hia eyes, the character of justice. 

* The true sera of his death is perplexed with some difficulties (TiUemont, M^ni. 
E00I61. torn. viii. p. 719-723). But tiie date (A.i>. 373, May 2) which seems th« 
most consistent with history and reason is ratified by his authentic Life (MaSA, 
Osservaaon: Letterarie, tom. iiL p. 81). 
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his departure from Antiodi, he aaaured Joviaii that hia orthodox 
devotion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. Atha^ 
nanus had reason to hope that he should be allowed either the merit 
of a suooessful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful though ineffectual 

prayer.'' 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and gmde the 
j^,^^ natural descent of its object, operates with irresistible 
pgci gteM weight ; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace the 
toiflnufcn. rel^ous opinions which were supported by the spirit of the 
times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect* Under 
his reign Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and as 
soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius of 
Paganism, which had been fondly nused and dierished by the arts 
of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust In many cities the temples 
were shut or deserted ; tiie philosophers, who had abused their transient 
fitvour, thought it prudent to shave their beards and disguise their 
profesnon ; and tiie CSiristians rejoiced that tiiey were now in a con- 
dition to forgive or to revenge the injuries which they had suffered 
under the preceding reign.* Hie O MsUffin a tion of the Pagan world 
was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration, in whidi 
Jovian explicitiy declared that, although he should severely punish 
tiie sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might exeroise, with 
freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. The 
memory of this law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, who 
was deputed by tiie senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for tiie new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency 
of the Divine Nature, the fistcility of human error, the rights of 
consfftence, and the independence of the mind, and, with some elo- 
quence, inculcates the {nindples of philosophical toleration, whose aid 
Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, is not ashamed to 
implore. He justiy observes that in the recent changes both religions 
had been alternately disgraced by the seeming acquisition of wortiiless 
proselytes, of those votaries of tiie reigning purple who could pass, 
without a reason and without a blush, from the church to the temple, 
and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christiana^^ 

^ See the obeervatiooB of Valeeiiis mod Jortin (RemarkB on EcoleBiMtical Histoty, 
vol. iy. p. 88) on the oiunnal letter of AthantsiiiB, which is preaeired hj Theodorat 
(1. iy. o. 8). In some MSS. this indiscreet nromiie ia omitted; perhape by the 
catholioB, JcttloTiB of theprophetic fame of their leader. 

* AthanariiiB (apud llieodorel^ 1. iy. o. 3) magnifies the number of the orthodox, 
who oomposed the whole world, *dftl Ixiyttv «w» Wk 'A^v ffmmrrmw. This assertion 
was yeiifled in the space of tliirty or forty yean. 

* Sooratesi 1. iiL o. 24. Gregory Naoansen (Orat. iy. p. 131) and Libanius (Orai. 
Farentalis, o. 148, p. 369) express the Iwrnfj sentiments of their respectiye factions. 

^ Themistius, Orat. y. p. 63-71, edit. Harduin, Paris, 1684. The Abb^ de la 
Bl^terie iudiciously remarks (Hist, de Jovien, torn. i. p. 199) that Si^Konien has 
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In the space of seven months the Soman troops, who were now 
returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen 
hundred miles, in which they had endured all the hardships tnm 
of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their a j>. sea, 
services, their fatigues, and the approach of winter, the 
timid and impatient Jovian allowed only to the men and horses a 
respite of ax weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet 
and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch.^^ He was impatient 
to possess the palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the ambition 
of some competitor who might occupy the vacant allegianoe of Europe ; 
but he soon received the grateful intelligence that his authority was 
acknowledged fix)m the Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. 
By the first letters which he despatched fix)m the camp of Mesopo- 
tamia, he had delegated the military command of Gaul and lUyricum 
to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the Franks^ 
and to his father-in-law, Count Lucillian, who had formerly dis- 
tinguished his courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Mudarich 
bad declined an office to which he thought himself unequal, and 
Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the 
Batavian cohorts.^' But the moderation of Jovinus, master-general 
of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased 
the tumult and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiera The 
oath of fidelity was administered and taken with loyal acclamations, 
and the deputies of the Western armies ^' saluted their new sovereign 
as he descended firom Mount Taurus to the city of lyana, in Cappar 
doda. From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Anqrra, capital 
of the province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, 
the name and ensigns of the consulship.^ ^ Dadastana,^* an ^j». ^^ 
obscure town, almost at an equal distance between Ancyra J^°*^ ^* 
and Nioe,»was marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life. 

fox^ot the general toleration; and ThemiBtinB the establiahment of the catholic 
religion. ££ch of them turned away from the object which he disliked, and wiahed 
to Bupprees the part of the edict the least honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor 
Joviao. 

m) TMi MmXwfti^m ^mfutegMt (famosis iMllia). Johan. Antioohen. in Excerpt. Valeaian. 
p. 845. Hie Ubela of Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

** Compare Ammianus (xzv. 10), who omits the name of the Batavians, with 
Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 35] p. 197), who removes the Boene of action from Rheims to Sirmium. 

** QuoB capita acholarum ordo castrensis appellat. Ammian. zxr. 10, and Vales, 
ad looum. 

** Cujus TBgitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in coruli selli veheretur ex more, id 
quod mox aoddit portendebat. [Amm. 1. c] Augustus and his sucdessors respect- 
niUy solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews whom tho^ raised to the 
consulship. But the ourule chair of the firat Brutus had never been dishonoured by 
an in&ntb 

^ The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Boman miles from Nioe^ 117 
from Ancyra (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142). The pilgrim of Bordeaux, by omittiDg 
some stages, reduces the whole space from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574. 
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After indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an mtemperate 
supper, he retired to rest, and the next morning Uie emperor Jovian 

was found dead in his bed. The cause of this sudden death 
Jovian, was variously understood. By some it was ascribed to the 

consequences of an indigestion, occamoned either by the 
quantity of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms which he had 
swallowed in tiie evening. AooonUng to oUiers, he was suffocated iu 
his sleep by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted from the walls of 
the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster.^* But 
the want of a regular inquiry into the death of a prince whose reign 
and person were soon forgotten appears to have been the only circum- 
stance whidi countenanced the malicious whispers of poison and 
domestic guilt ^^ The body of Jovian was sent to Constantinople to 
be interred with Ins predecessors, and the sad procession was met on 
the road by Ins wife Charito, the daughter of Count Lucillian, who 
still wept the recent death of her father, and was hastening to dry 
her tears in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. 
Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed 
in the cunde diair, adorned with the titie of Nobilisaimus and the vain 
ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the royal youth, 
who from his grandfather assumed the name of Varronian, was 
reminded only by the jealousy of the government that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive ; but he 
had already been deprived of an eye, and his afflicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim would be torn frx)m her arms, to 
appease with his blood the suspicions of the reigning prince.^* 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the Roman world remained 
Vacatur of tcu days ^* without a master. The ministers and generals 
YSbmSp still continued to meet in council, to exerdse their respective 
^''^* fimctions, to maintain the public order, and peaceably to 
conduct the army to the ci^ of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen 

>* See AnmiiaiiuB (zxr. 10), Eutropitu (x. 18 [9]), wlio might likewiae be present; 
Jerozn (torn. i. p. 26 [tom. i p. 341 ed. Vallan.] ad Heliodorum), Oroeius (vii. 31), 
Soaomen (L vL c. 6), ZoaimuB (L iiL [o. 35] p. 197, 198), and Zonaras (torn. ii. L ziiL 
[c. 14] p. 28, 29). We cannot expect a perfect agreement, and we shiBll not diacuBs 
minute difFerenoei. « 

*T Anmuanus, unmindful of hia uaual candour and good aenee, compares the death 
of the harmlees Joyian to that of the second Afdcanus, who had excited the fears and 
resentment of the popular Motion. 

'* Chiysostom, tom. i p. 836-349, edit. HontlMicon. The Christian orator attempts 
to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes; and obserres, that, of 
nine emperors (including the Cssar GaUus) who had reigned m his time, only two 
(Constantino and Constantios) died a natiual death. Such vague conaolationB have 
never wiped away a single tear. 

" Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election. But it may be 
observed — 1. That the generals might command the expeditious use of the public 
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for the place of the election.^ In a solemn assembly of the civil and 
military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously 
offered to the prsefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal ; and, when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour oi 
his son, the praefect, with the firmness of a di^nterested patriot, de- 
clared to the electors that the feeble age of the one, and the vnex- 
perienoed youth of the other, were equidly incapable of the laborious 
duties of government Several candidates were proposed, and, 
after weighing the objections of character or utuation, they were 
successively rejected : but as soon as the name of Valentinian was 
pronounced, the merit of that officer imited the suffirages of the whole 
assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 
Valentinian '^ was the son of Count Gratian,^ a native of Cibalis, in 
Pannonia, who from an obscure condition had raised himself. Election 
by matchless strength and dexterity, to the military com- Sv^T*" 
mands of Africa and Britain, from which he retired with an ^^°^^ 
ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank and services of 
Gratian contributed, however, to smooth the first steps of the promo- 
posts for themselves, thoir attendants, and messengen. 2. That the troops, for the 
ease of the cities, marched in many diyisionfi; and that the head of the column might 
arrive at Nice, when the roar halted at Aucyra. 

^ Ammianus, xzvL 1; Zosimos, 1. iii. [c. 36] p. 19S; Philostoigius, 1. viii. c. S; 
and Qodefroy, Dissertat. p. S34. Philostoigius, who i^pears to have obtained some 
curious and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the pnefeot 
Sallust,* the master-general Arintheus, Dogalaiphus count of the domestics, and the 
patrician Datianus, whose pressing recommendations from Aupyra had a weighty 
mfluence in the election. 

<> Ammianus (xxz. 7, 9) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 45] have ftimished the 
portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and iUustrates the histozy of his 
reign.*» 

* Not the pmfect Sallust, but Secundus re attentius examinsto huno Secundum 
(2i««v*8«v ri ro» ivafx^). Gibbon seems deprehendi alium esse a Salustio," &c. 
to have been misled by a note of Gode- Vol. iii. p. 523, ed. Cant.>-S. 

froy:^ Valois says, "Gothofredus iu an- *» Symmaohus, in a fragment of an 

notationibuB ad huno locum, notat huno oration published by M. Hat, describes 

Sectmdum Pnefeotum Pnetorio eundem Valentinian as bom among the snows of 

esse cum Salustio ; et olim quidem ita Illyria, and habituated to military labour 

senseram in Annot. ad lib. 22, Amm. amid ihe heat and dust of Libya: 0Bnitus 

Marc. p. 266, meamque opinionem secutus in frigoribus, educatus in solibus. Symm. 

est Gothofr. in dicto looo. Verum postea Orat. Frag, cidit. Niebuhr, p. 5. — ^li. 

* The foUowing table exhibits the members of the family: — 

Gratianus. 

I 

f 1 

Marina or Severa = Valentiniamus I = Justina, Valbni, 



Imp. b. 321, ob. 375. 



widow of Imp. b. 329, slain S7a 
Magnentius. 



GSATIAHUS, VAUEMTIKTAliUS IL 

Imp. b. 359, slain 383. Imp. b. 371, slain 393. 

m. 1, Constantia, d. 
of Conistantius II. (see 
Vol. n. p. 349); 
2, Lnta. 
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tion of his son, and afibrded him an early opportunity of displaying 
those solid and useful qualifications which raised lus character abore 
the ordinary leyel of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valentinian 
was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
witli awe, and his enemies with fear ; and, to second the e£Forts of 
his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the ad- 
vantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of 
chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites and invigorate 
the faculties, Valentinian preserved his own and the public esteem. 
The avocations of a military life had diverted his youth from the 
elegant pursuits of literature ;* he was ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage and the arts of rhetoric ; but, as the mind of the orator was 
never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often as the 
occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with bold 
and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the only 
laws that he had studied, and he was soon distinguished by the 
laborious diligence and inflexible severity with which he dis- 
charged and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian 
he provoked the danger of disgrace by the contempt which he 
publidy expressed for the reigning religion ;*' and it should seem, 
from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and unseasonable 
freedom of Valentinian was the effect of military spirit rather than of 
Christian zeaL He was pardoned, however, and still employed, by a 
prince who esteemed his merit,*' and in the various events of the 
Persian war he improved the reputation which he had already ac- 
quired on tiie banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with 
which he executed an important commisnon recommended him to the 
favour of Jovian, and to the honourable command of the second 
schooly or company, of Targeteers of the domestic guards. In the 
march from Antioch he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he 
was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt and ^rithout intrigue, to 
assume, in the forty 'third year of his age, the absolute government 
of the Roman empire. 
The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of littie 

** At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he struck 
a priest who had presumed to punfV him with lustra! water (Soiomen, 1. vi o. 6. 
Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 16). Such public defiance might become Valentinian; but it 
could leave no room for the unwort^ delation of the philosopher Maximus, which 
supposes some more private offence (^osimus, 1. iv. [c. 21^ p. 200, 201). 

" Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the first might be 
possible), is interposed by Sozomen (L vi. c. 6) and Philostorgius (L vii. o. 7, with 
Oodefroj's Dissertations, p. 293). 

* According to Ammianus, he wrote modelling. Soribens decor^, vanust^iif 
elegantly, and was skilled in painting and pingons et finoens, zxx. 9. — ¥ 
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moment, unlesB it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Sallust, who had long obeeryed the irregular fluctuations of He is 
popular assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, that {^^^ 
none of those persons whose rank in the senrioe might ex- ^.^* 
dte a party in their favour, should appear in pubUc on the ^^^^ 
day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient 
superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous 
interval because it happened to be the intercalation of the Bissextile.'^ 
At length, when the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian 
showed himself from a lofty tribunal ; the judidous dioice was ap- 
plauded, and the new prince was solemnly invested with the diadem 
and the purple, amidst the acclamations of tiie troops, who were 
disposed in martial order round the tribunal But when he stretched 
forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was 
accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly sweUed into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a col- 
league in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentinian ob- 
tained silence and commanded respect, and he thus addressed the 
assembly : " A few minutes since it was in your power, fellow- 
soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a private station. 
Judging from the testimony of my past life that I deserved to reign, 
you have placed me on the throne. It is now mjf duty to consult 
" the safety and interest of the republic. The weight of tiie universe 
** is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortaL I am 
** conscious of the limits of my abilities and the uncertainty of my 
*' life, and, far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance 
^* of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be fiital, the choice 
^* of a fiiithfiiil friend requires mature and serious deliberation. That 
deliberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and 
conostent Retire to your quarters; refresh your minds and 
*' bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative on the accession of a 
" new emperor." '^ The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, 

** AmmianuB, in a long, because unseasonable, digression (xzvi. 1, and Valesius ad 
locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astronomical question, of which his 
readers are ignorant. It is treated with more judgment and propriety by Censorinus 
rde Die Natali, o. 20\ and Macrobius (Satumal. 1. i. c. 12-16). The appellation of 
Siaaextile, which maru the inauspicious year (Augustin. ad Jantiarium, Epist. 119), 
is derived from the repetition of the sixth day of the calends of Maroh.^ 

** Valentinian's flnt speech is full in Ammianus (xzvi. 2); concise and sententious 
in Philostoigius (1. viiL c. 8). 

^ Gibbon probably meant to write "the Feb. 25 = a.d. YI. Kal. Hart priorem. 

repetition of the sixUi day before the Feb. 26 = A.i>. V. Kal. Hart 

calends of Harch," which is the uuL In Feb. 27 s A.D. IV. Kal. Mart 

the leap-year fto use a modem phrase), Feb. 28 = A.D. III. Kal. Mart 

the last days of Febniarr were called — Feb. 29 -= Prid. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 23 s A.i>. VII. Kal. Mart. Smith's Diet, of Qreek sud Rom. Antiq.! 

Feb. 24 = A.]>. VI. Kal. Mart posteri- p. 231, 2nd ed.— & 

oreni. 
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of satisfaction^ and of terror, confessed the voice of their master. 
Their angry clamours subsided into ulent reverence, and Valentinian, 
encompassed with the eagles of the legions and the various banners 
of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted in warlike pomp to the 
palace of Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the importance of 
preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, he consulted the 
assembly of the chiefs, and their real sentiments were concisely 
expressed by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. *^ Most exoel- 
*^ lent prince," said that officer, ^* if you consider only your family, 
** you have a brother ; if you love the republic, look round for the 
** most deserving of the Romans" '* The emperor, who suppressed 
hb displeasure without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from 
Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of 
aadaaM. that Capital,'^ thirty days after his own elevation, he 
teo^r^ bestowed the titie of Augustus on his brother Valens :* and 
a!d^, as the boldest patriots were convinced that their opposition, 
March at. without being serviceable to their country, would be fiital 
to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was received with 
silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age, but his abilities had never been exercised in any employment, 
military or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with 
any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality 
which recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of tiie empire : a devout and grateful attachment to his bene- 
factor, whose superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Valens 
humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of his life.'^ 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the adminia* 
The final tration of tiio empire. All ranks of subjects who had been 
divwon of injured or oppressed under the reign of Julian were invited 
andWMtem to support thcir publicaccusatious. The silence of mankind 
^D.»t, attested the spotiess integrity of the pnefect Sallust,**' and 
"^ his own pressing solicitations that he might be permitted to 

^ Si tuOB amas, Imperator optime, habes fratrem; Bi Rempublicam, qumre quern 
vestias. Ammian. xxvi. 4. In the division of the empire, Valentinian retained that 
sincere counsellor fur himself (a 6). 

" In suburbano, AmTniftn xxtI. 4. The famous ffebdomon, or field of Mars, was 
distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles. See Yalesius and his 
brother, ad loc; and Ducange, Const. 1. iL p. 140, 141, 172, 173. 

" Participem quidem legitimum potestaUs; sed in modum apparitoris morigerum, 
ut progrediens aperiet teztus. Ammian. xxvL 4. 

** Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chronicle, M. 
de TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 671) wishes to disbelieve these stories 
si avantageuses h un payen. 

* SymmachuB praises the liberality of of Cesar. Ezizui animi vices munerum 

Valentinian in raising his brother at once pariiuntur, tuaUberalitas desideriis nihil 

to the rank of Augustus, not training him reliquit. Symm. Orat. p. 7, edit. Niebuhr« 

throu£^ the slow and probationary &gree Bermi, 181 G, reprinted from Mai. — }L 
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retire from the busoneflB of ihe state were rejected by Valentinian 
with the most honourable expressions of fi^endship and esteem* But 
among the favourites of the late emperor there were many who 
had abused his credulity or superstition, and who could no longer 
hope to be protected either by favour or justice.'^ The greater part 
of the ministers of the palace and the governors of the provinces were 
removed from their respective stations, yet the eminent merit of some 
officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, and, notwith- 
standing the opposite damours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted 
with a reasonable share of wisdom and moderation.'* The festivity 
of a new reign received a short and suspidous interruption from the 
sudden illness of the two princes, but as soon as their health was 
restored they left Constantinople in the beginnmg of the spring. In 
the casde or palace of Mediana, only three miles from Niussus, they 
executed the solemn and final division of the Roman empire.'^ 
Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich prsefecture of the Ecut^ 
ftom the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia ; whilst he reserved 
for his immediate government the warlike* praefectures of Illyriewm^ 
Italy i and Q-aul^ firom the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian 
rampart, and from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained on its former basis, 
but a double supply of generals and magistrates was required for two 
councils and two courts ; the division was made with a just regard to 
their peculiar merit and situation, and seven master-generals were 
soon created either of thie cavalry or infantry. When this important 
business had been amicably transacted, Valentinian and Valens em- 
braced for the last time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor of the East returned 
to Constantinople to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language be was totally ignoranf 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion, and 
the throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts of a 




penonal enemy of Yalentiniaii, was diflnuBBed on the payment 

smell fine. 

*' The loose aaaertions of a general diagraoe (ZosimuB, 1. It. [c. 2] p. 201) are 
detected and refuted by Tillemont (torn. ▼. p. 21). 

*> Ammianns, zxri. 5. 

» Ammianus sayi, in general terms, subagreetia ingenii, neo bellicie nee liberalibus 
■tudiis enidit«8. A"*"»">"- xzzL 14. The orator ThemiatiuB, with the genuinr 
impertinenoe of a Qieek, wkhed for the first time to speak the Latin language, the 
dialect of his soyeraign, rJk» \mx%MTn u^aTw^mv. Drat. vi. p. 71. 

^ Ipse supra impacati Rheni semibar- Frinceps creatus ad diffidlem railitiam 
^ns ripaa nptim ye^Ua oonatituena * * revertisti. Symm. Drat. ^1. — ^M. 
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rival wboee affinity to the emperor Julian'^ was his sole merit, and 
p^^Kof had been his only crime. Procopius had been hastily pro- 
]|[^^|^^ moted fix)m the obscure station of a tribune and a notary 
9epL». to the joint command of the army of Mesopotamia; th^ 
public opinion ahneady named him as the successor of a prince who 
was destitute of natural heirs ; and a vun rumour was propagated by 
his friends or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the Moon 
at Carrha, had privately invested Procopius with the Imperial 
purple.'^ He endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive be- 
haviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, resigned without a contest 
his military command, and retired, with his wife and family, to cul- 
tivate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the province of 
Cappadocia. These usefiil and innocent occupations were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, who, 
in the name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was 
despatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius either to a per- 
petual prison or an ignominious death. His presence of mind pro- 
cured him a longer respite and a more splendid fate. Without 
presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence 
of a few moments to embrace his weeping family, and, while the 
vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he 
dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region 
be remained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitude, and of want ; his melandioly temper brooding over his mis- 
fortunes, and his mind a^tated by the just apprehension that, if any 
accident should discover his name, the faithless barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment 
of impatience and despair, Procopius embarked in a merchant-vessel 
which made sail for Constantinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of 
a sovereign because he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a 
subject At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, conthiually 
changing his habitation and his disguise.'^ By degrees he ventured 
into the capital, trusted bis life and fortune to the fidelity of two friends, 

^ The nnoertain degree of alliuioe, or oonsaDguinity, ib expressed by the words 
ivi^ttt, oognatuB, consobrinus (see Valesius ad Ammian. zziii. 3). The mother of 
"ProoapiuB might be a sister of Basllina and Count Julian, the mother and uucle of 
the Apostate. Ducange, Fam. Byaantin. p. 49. 

'^ Ammian. zxiiL 3, xxvL 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation: susur- 
ravit obscurior fama; nemo enim dicU auctor exstitit verus. It serves, however, to 
mark that Procopius was a Pagan. Tet his religion does not appear to have pro- 
moted, or obstructed, his pretraslons. 

^ One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the heretic. The master 
was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly escaped a sentence of death, and was 
banished into the remote parts of Mauritania (niilostoi^. 1. ix. o. 5, 6, and Qode£roy*s 
Dissert, p. 369-37S). 
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a senator and an eunuch, and conceiyed some hopes of success from 
the intelligence which he obtained of the actual state of public affaim 
The body of the people was infected with a spirit of discontent : they 
regretted the justice and the abilities of Stdlust, who had been im- 
prudently dismissed fix)m the praefecture of the East They despised 
the character of Valens, which was rude without yigour, and feeble 
without mildness. They dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, 
the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who rigor- 
ously exacted all the arrears of tribute that might remain unpaid 
since the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circumstances were 
propitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile measures of the 
Persians required the presence of Valens in Syria ; from the Danube 
to the Euphrates the troops were in motion, and the capital was occa- 
nonally filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thradan 
Bo6[tiorus. Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the 
secret proposals of the conspirators, which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative ; and, as they still revered the memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the hereditary daim of his 
proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were drawn up near 
the baths of Anastasia, and Procopius, clothed in a purple garment 
more suitable to a player than to a monareh, appeared, as if he rose 
firom the dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The soldiers, who 
were prepared for his reception, saluted tiieir trembling prince with 
shouts of joy and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon increased 
by a stunly band of peasants collected fix)m the adjacent country, 
and Procopius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was successively 
conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During the 
first moments of his tumultuous reign he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people, who were either ignorant of the 
cause or apprehensive of the event But his military strength was 
superior to any actual resistance; the malecontents flocked to the 
standard of rebellion ; the poor were excited by the hopes, and the 
rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage ; and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more deceived by 
the promised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
seized, the prisons and arsenals broke open, the gates and the en- 
trance of tiie harbour were diligentiy occupied, and, in a few hours, 
Procopius became the absolute, though precarious, master of the 
Impenal city.* The usurper improved this unexpected success with 

* It may be suBpected, from a fragment troyeny vdth Julian, striking the ground 

ol Ennapius, that tJie heathen and philo- with hu staff, incited him to courage with 

BOphic party espoused the cause of ]nx>co- the line of Homer, £xsi/Mf frr**— im rig 

pius. Heiaclius, the Qynic, a man who n tml i^ty^m* i9 tSw^. Eunapius, Mai, 

Lad been honound by a philosophic con* p. 267, or in Niebuhr^s edition, p. TS.^M. 
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some degree of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated the 
rumours and opinions the most &vourable to his interest, while he 
deluded the populace by giying audience to the frequent but ima- 
^nary ambaffiadors of distant nations. The large bodies of troops 
stationed in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the Lower 
Danube were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion, and the 
Gothic princes consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand auxiliaries. His 
generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, the 
unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an 
honourable defence the dty and island of Cyzicus yielded to his 
power, the renowned lemons of the Jovians and HercuUans embraced 
the cause of the usurper whom they were ordered to crush, and, as 
the veterans were continually augmented with new levies, he soon 
appeared at the head of an army whose valour, as well as nuuAers, 
were not unequal to the greatness of the contest. The son of Hor- 
misdas,'^ a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to draw his 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East, and the Persian pruice 
was immediately invested with the ancient and extraordinary powers 
of a Roman proconsul The alliance of Faustina, the widow of 
the emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself and her daughter to 
the hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his cause. 
The princess Constantia, who was then about five years of age, 
accompanied, in a litter, the march of the army. She was shuwn to 
the multitude in the arms of her adopted father, and, as often as she 
passed through the ranks, the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed 
into martial fury :'® they recollected the glories of the house of 
Constantino, and they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they 
would shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of the royal 
infant.'* 

In the mean while Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed by the 
doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the £ast.* The difficulties of 

*' HormiBcUD maturo juveni HormiBdte regalis illiuB filio, potestatem Praconsulis 
detulit; et civilia^ more veterum, et bella, recturo. Ammian. xxvi. 8. The Pernum 
prince escaped with honour and safety, and wna afterwards (a.d. 380) restored to the 
same extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia (Tillemont^ Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. V. p. 204). I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was propagated. I find 
(a.d. 514) a pope Hormiadas; but he was a native of Frusino, in Italy (Pagi. Brev. 
Pontific. tom. i p. 247). 

* The infSmt rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Qratian, but she died 
young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Bysantin. p. 48, 59. 

* Sequimxni culminis summi prosapiam, was the language of Prooopiiis, who 
affected to despise the obscure birth and fortuitous election of the upstart Pannoniao. 
Ammian. xjcvi. 7. 

* SynmiachuB describes his embarrass- vato foe of the emperor; his first caro 
ment. "The Qermans are the common must be victory, his second revenge.'' 
enemies of the state, Procopius the pri- Symm. Orat. p. U. — ^K. 
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a GermAn war forced him to confine his immediate care to the 
safety of his own dominions; and, as every channel of hu defeat 
communication was stopped or corrupted, he listened, ^^^' 
with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were indus- ^^y**- 
triously spread that the defeat and death of Valens had left Procopius 
sole master of the Eastern proviuces. Valens was not dead ; but ou 
the news of the rebellion, which he received at Caesarea, he basely 
despaired of his life and fortune^ proposed to negociate with the 
usurper, and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the Im- 
perial purple. The timid monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin 
by the finnness of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided in 
his favour the event of the civil war. In a season of tranquillity 
Sallust had resigned without a murmur, but, as soon as the public 
safety was attacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of 
toil and danger, and the restoration of that virtuous minister to the 
prefecture of the East was the first step which indicated the repent- 
ance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. The reign of 
Procopius was apparently supported by powerful armies and obedient 
provinces. But many of the principal officers, military as well as 
civil, had been urged, either by motives of duty or interest, to 
withdraw themselves from the guilty scene, or to watch the moment 
of betraying and deserting the cause of the usurper. Lupiciuus 
advanced by hasty marches to bring the lemons of Syria to the aid of 
Valens. Arintheus, who in strength, beauty, and valour excelled all 
the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop a superior body of 
the rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his banner, he commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize 
and deliver up their pretended leader, and such was the ascendant 
of his genius that this extraordinary order was instantly obeyed.^^ 
Arbetio, a respectable veteran of the great Constantino, who had 
been distingui^ed by the honours of the consulship, was persuaded 
to leave Ids retirement, and once more to conduct an army into the 
field. In the heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he showed 
his grey hairs and venerable countenance, saluted the soldiers of 
Procopius by the endearing names of children and companions, and 
exhorted them no longer to support the desperate cause of a con- 
temptible tyrant, but to follow their old commander, who had so 

^ Et dedignatus hominem superare certamind despicabUem, auctoritatis et celai 
flduoiA corporis, ipsu hoetibus jussit, suum Tincire rectorem; atque ita tannaraxn 
antesignanuB umbratilis oomprexiBus suorum manibua. The strength and beauty of 
Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebrated by St. Basil, who supposes that Qod had 
created him as an inimitable model of the human species. The painters and sculptors 
oould not express his figure: the historians appeared fabulous when they related bit 
exploits (Ammian. xxvi. [o. 8] and Vales, ad loc.). 

VOL. III. B 
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often led them to honour and victory. In the two engagements of 
Thyatira *^ and Nacolia the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by 
his troops, who were seduced by the instructions and example of their 
perfidious officers. After wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followersy 
conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper, but the acts of 
Cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of mankind.^' 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism and 
Seven rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic,'' 
Stothe^ which, under the reign of the two brothers, was so rigor- 
2^at ously prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was inter- 
2l2g^ preted as the fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of 
Aj>.373.&c Heaven or of the depravity of mankind,** Let us not 
hesitate to indulge a liberal pride that, in the present age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has abolished ** a cruel and odious preju- 
dice, which reigned in every climate of the globe and adhe^d to 
every system of religious opinions.*^ The nations and the sects of 

^ The same field of battle is placed by AmmianuB in Lycia, and by Zosimufl at 
Thyatira, which are at the distance of 150 milea from each other. But Thyatiim 
alluitur Lyoo (Plin. Hist. Natur. t. 31 ; Cellarius, Qeograph. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 79) : and 
the tranficribera might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province.* 

^ The adventures, usurpation, and Ml of Procopius, are related, m a regular 
series, by Ammianus (zxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) and Zosimus (1. iv. fc. 4 scq.'] p. 203-210). 
They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each other. Themistius (Orat. vii. 
p. 9t, 92) adds some base panegyric; and Eunapius (p. 83, 84 [p. 104, ed. Comm.]) 
some maiioioos satire.^ 

^ Libanius de uloiaoend. Julian, nece, c. ix. [^^.I p. 158, 159. The sophist deplores 
fehe public firenzy, but he does not (after theur deaths) impeach the justice of tho 
9mperors. 

^ The French and English lawyers of the present age allow the theory, and deny 
the procHoe, of witohorafb (Deniaart, Recueil de Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot 
Borders, tom. iv. p. 553. Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60). As private 
reason always prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu 
(Esprit dee Loix, 1. zii. c 5, 6) reiects the existence of magio. 

^ See (Euvres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567-589. The sceptic of Rotterdam exhibitSy 
according to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge and lively wit. 

* Ammianus [xxvi. 9] and Zosimus [iv. with so much fury, that from this tims 
25] place the uust battle at Nacolia in (a.d. 374) the nimes of the Gentile 
Phrygia* Ammianus altogether omits the philosophers became almost eztinot; and 
former l>attle near Thyatira. Procopius the Chnstian philosophy and religion, par- 
was on his march (iter tendebat) towards ticularly in the East, established their 
Lycia. See Wagner^s note, in loc. — M. ascendancy. I am surprised that Qibbon 

^^ Symmachus joins with Themistius in has not made this observation. Heyne, 

praising the clemency of Valens. Sic vie- Note on Zosimus, 1. iv. 14, p. 637. Be- 

torias moderatus est, quasi contra se nemo sides vast heaps of manuscripts publicly 

pugnarit. Symm. Onit. p. 12. — M. destroyed throughout the East, men of 

® This infSunous inquisition into sorcery letters burned their whole libraries, lest 

and witchcraft has been of greater influence some fatal volume should expose them to 

on human affairs than is conmionly sup- the malice of the informers and the ex* 

posed. The persecution against philoeo- treme penalty of the law. Amm. Haro 

phera and Vbeir libraries was carried on xxix. 2. — ^M. 
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the Roman world admitted, with equal credulify and similar abhor- 
rence, the reality of that infernal art ^' which was able to control the 
etenuL order of the planets and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the mysterious power of spells and 
incantations, of potent herbs and execrable rites, which could ex«i 
tinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of the soul, blast the 
works of creation, and extort from the reluctant demons the secrets 
of fiiturity. They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that thb 
preternatural dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, 
from the vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrmkled hags and 
itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure lives in penury and con- 
tempts^ The arts of magic were equally condemned by the public 
opinion and by the laws of Rome, but, as they tended to gratify the 
most imperious passions of the heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed and continually practised. ^^ An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and mischievous effects. The 
dark predictions of the death of an emperor or the success of a con- 
spiracy were calculated only to stimolate the hopes of ambition and 
to dissolve the ties of fideli^, and the intentional guilt of magic was 
aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and sacrilege.^' Such 
vain terrors disturbed the peace of society and the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen 
image might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the 
affrighted fancy of the person whom it was maliciously designed to 
represent^ From the infusion of those herbs which were supposed 

Thmirgio and the 
not have defended 
thui obBcure distinction againat the acute logic of Bayle. lu the Jewish and Christian 
aystem, all dsmons are infernal spirits; and all commerce with them ia idolatry, 
^KMtasy, &c., which deaenrea death and dwaonation. 

^ The Canidia of Horace (Cann. 1. v. Od. 5 [Epod. G], with Dacier's and Sanadon's 
illustrations) is a Tulgar witch. The Erichtho of Luoan (Pharsal. Ti. 430-827) ia 
iadiousy diaguating, but aometimea aablime. She chidea the delay of the Furies: and 
threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names; to reveal the 
true infernal countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers that lie below hell, Ac. 

^ Qenus hominum potentibus infidum, aperantibus faUaz, quod in dvitate nostrft 
0i vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit. Hiist. L 22. See Augustin, de Civitate Dei, 
1. viii. o. 19, and the Theodosian Code, 1. iz. tit. zvi. with Godefroy'a Commentarr. 

* The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tripod : and a dancing 
ring, which had been placed in the centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name 
of the future emperor, e. E. o. A. Theodorus (perhaps with many others, who owned 
the fatal syUables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. Larmier (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 35d-372) has copiously and fairly examined thia dark transaction 
of the reign of Yalena. 

'* linraa ut hie dureadty et h»c ut oera liqiiflsoit 

Uno eodemque igni Yiigil. Bucolic. viiL 80. 

Devoret abaentes, aimulacraque oerea figit. 

Cfnd. in Epist. Hypeil. ad Jason. 91 [Ep. vi.] 

Such ydn f ncantationa could affect th« nind, and increase the disease of Germanioiia * 
TMsit. Annal. iL 69. 

H 2 



^ The Pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the T 
CkMtio (Uist. de i'Acadtfmi*, &c., tom. vh. p. 25). But they could nc 
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to poflsess a supernatural influence it was an easy step to the use of 
more substantial poison, and the folly of mankind sometimes became 
the instrument and the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As soon 
as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers of Valens 
and Valentinian, they could not refuse to listen to another charge 
too frequently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt, a diarge of a 
softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious though ex- 
cessive rigour of Constantino bad recently decreed the punishment of 
death.^^ This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, 
of poison and adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt and inno- 
cence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these proceedings appear 
to have been confounded by the angry or corrupt paseions of the 
judges. They easily discovered that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated by the Imperial court according to 
the number of executions that were furnished from their respective 
tribunals. It was not without extreme reluctance that they pro- 
nounced a sentence of acquittal, but they eagerly admitted such 
evidence as was stained with perjury or procured by torture to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most respectable characters. 
The progress of the inquiry continually opened new subjects of 
criminal prosecution; the audacious informer, whose falsehood was 
detected, retired with impunity ; but the wretched victim who dis- 
covered his real or pretended accomplices was seldom permitted to 
receive the price of his infamy. From the extremity of Italy and 
Asia the young and the aged were dragged in chains to the tribunals 
of Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and philosophers expired 
in ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers who were appointed 
to guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of pity and indigna- 
tion, that their numbers were insufficient to oppose the flight or 
resistance of the multitude of captives. The wealdiiest families were 
ruined by fines and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled 
for their safety ; and we may form some notion of the magnitude of 
the evil from the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, that in 
the obnoxious provinces the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives 
formed the greatest part of the inhabitants.^* 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and illustrious 
Romans who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first Caesars, the 

^ See HeinecduB Antiquitat. Juris Roman, torn. ii. p. 353, &o. God. Theodooan. 
1. ix. tit. 7, witli Godefro^B Commentary. 

** The cruel persecution of Rome and Antiocb is described, and most probably ex* 
aggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1, zxiz. 1, 2) and Zosimus (1. iv. [o. 19] p. 216-218). 
The philosopher Haumus, with some justice, was involved in tne chai^ape of magi 3 
(Eunaplus m Yit. Sophist, p. 88, 89 [p. 110, ed. Comm.]) ; and young ^uysostom, 
wtho had accidentally found one of the proscribed books, g»ve himself fcr lost 
CnUeSKOt, Hist, des Enipereurs, torn. v. p. 340) 
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art o^ the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, excites in our breastA 
the most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of 
pity. The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus of vaien- 
has delineated his bloody figures with tedious and disgust- Vftieiu, 
ing accuracy. But as our attention is no longer engaged 
by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent greatness and of 
actual misery, we should turn with horror from the frequent executions 
which disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of the two 
brothers.^' Valens was of a timid,^^ and Valentinian of a choleric, 
disposition.^^ An anxious regard to his personal safety was the ruling 
principle of the administration of Valens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the oppressor ; 
and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably expected that the 
same fears which had subdued his own mind would secure the patient 
submission of his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
would have refused.^^ They urged, with persuamve eloquence, that^ 
in all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the 
power supposes the intention of mischief; that the intention is not 
less criminal than the act ; and that a subject no longer deserves to 
live, if his life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, of his 
sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, 
and his confidence abused ; but he would have silenced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude 
by the sound of danger. They praised his inflexible love of justice ; 
and, in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was eagdly tempted to 
consider clemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As long 
as he wrestled with his equals in the bold competition of an active 
and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom injured, and never 
insulted, with impunity : if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit 
was applauded ; and the proudest and most poM'erfiil generals were 
apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless soldier. After 
he became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot that, where 
no resistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and instead 

*' Consult the six last books of AmmianuB, and more particalarly the portraita of 
the two royal brothera (xzx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has collected (torn. y. p. 12'- 
18, p. 127-133) firom all antiquity their virtues and vices. 

** The younger Victor asserts that he was valde timidus [Epit. c. 46] ; yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the head of an 
army. The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was harmless. Ammianus 
observes, with more candour and judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel 
Issam principis amplitudinem trahens, m sanguinem sseviebat [xzzi. 14]. 

** Cum esset in aoerbitatem natures oalore propensior . • . pcsnas per ignes augebftt 
et gladios. Ammian. zxx. 8. See zxvii. 7. 

* I have transfeired the reproach of avarice from Yalens to his servants. Avarice 
more properly belongs to ministers than to kings, in whom that passion is commonly 
•xtinguished by absolute possession. 
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of ooumilting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the 
furious emotions of his temper, at a time when they were disgraceful 
to himself, and fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. In 
the government of his household, or of his empire, slight, or CTen 
imaginary offences— a hasty word, a casual omission, an inTolnntary 
delay — ^were chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The 
expressions which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the West were, *^ Strike off his head;^ — ^bum him 
*^ flJive ; " — *^ let him be beaten with clubs till he expires ; " " and 
his most favoured ministers soon understood, that, by a rash attempt 
to dispute or suspend the execution of his sanguinary command^ 
they might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment of dis- 
obedience. The repeated gratification of this savage justice hardened 
the mind of Valentinian against pity and remorse ; and the satlies of 
passion were confirmed by the habits of cruelfy.^^ He could behold 
with calm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture and death : 
he reserved his friendship for those feiithful servants whose temper 
was the most congenial to his own. The merit of Maximin, who had 
slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the prasfecture of GauL Two fierce and 
enormous bears, distinguished by the appellations of Innocence and 
Mica AureOf could alone deserve to aiieu^ the fieivour of Maximin. 
The cages of those trusty guards were always placed near the bed* 
chamber of Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the bleeding limbs 
of the malefactors who were abandoned to their rage. Their diet 
and exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman emperor ; and 
when Innocetice had earned her discharge, by a long course of 
meritorious service, the faithful animal was again restored to the 
freedom of her native woods.^* 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens 
TMriftw ^^ ^^^ agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, 
«Dd govexn- the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the conduct, 
of the &ther of his country. The dispassionate judgment 



nwnt. 



" He sometimes expressed a sentenoe of death with a tone of pleasantry: " Ain, 
" Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit." A boy, who had 
slipped too hastily a Spaiian hound; an armourer, who had made a polished cuinas 
that wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, &o., were the victims of his ftiry. 

" The innooents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Valentinian 
condemned for signifying a legal summons. Ammianus (xxrii. 7) strangely sappoaes 
that all who had been uzyustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Chria- 
tians. His impartial silence does tiot allow us to believe that the great chamberlaiu 
Khodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paschal, p. S02 [torn, i p 
558. ed. Bonn]). 

^ Ut bene meritam in silvas jussit aUre fimoxuim, Ammian judx, 3, and Valanva 
adloeum. 
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of the Western emperor could clearly perceive, and aocuratel} purmiey 
his own and the public interest ; and the sovereign of the East, who 
imitated with equal docility the various examples which he received 
from his elder brotlier, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and 
virtue of the prefect Sallust Both princes invariably retained, in 
the purple, the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the court 
never cost the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed 
many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; judiciously adopted 
and improved the designs of Julian and his successor; and displayed 
a style and spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity with tHb 
most favourable opinion of their character and government It is 
not from the master of Innocence that we should expect the tender 
regard for the wel£Eu« of his subjects which prompted Valentmian 
to condemn the exposition of new-bom infants,'^ and to establish 
fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier 
founded an useful and liberal institution for the education of youth, 
and the support of declining science.^' It was his intention that the 
arts of rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the Greek and 
Latin languages, in the metropolis of every province ; and as the 
size and dignity of the sc'hool was usually proportioned to the import- 
ance of the city, the academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed 
a just and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the literary 
edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of Constan- 
tinople, which was gradually improved by subsequent regulations. 
That school consisted of thir^-one professors in different branches of 
learning. One philosopher and two lawyers ; five sophists and ten 
grammarians for the Greek, and three orators, and ten grammarians 
for the Latin tongue ; besides seven scribes, or, as they were then 
styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public library 
with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct which was prescribed to the students is the more curious, as 
it affords the first outlines of the form and discipline of a modem 
university. It was required that they should bring proper certificates 
from the magistrates of their native province. Their names, pro- 

*^ See the Code of Justinian, 1. yiiL tit, lii. leg. 2. Unusqtdflqiie lobolem Buam 
nutriat. Quod d exponendam putayerit animadveraioni qus conatituta est subjacebit. 
For the present I shall not interfere in the dispute between Noodt and Binkmhoek. 
how far or how long this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished l^ law 
philosophy, and the more dvilised state of society. 

** These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 1. ziiL tit. liL 
De Profesaoribm et Medicis; and 1. ziv. tit. ix. Ik Studiia libtralAua UH)i8 EomeB, Be* 
fides our usual guide (Qode&oy), we may consult Qiannone (Istoria di Kapoli, torn. 
I. p. 10&-111), who has treated the interesting su^oject with the seal and curiosity ol 
a man of letim who studies his domestic histoxy. 
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feenons, and places of abode, were regularly entered in a public 
register. The studious youth were severely prohibited from wasting 
their time in feasts or in the theatre ; and the term of their education 
was limited to the age of twenty. The profect of the dty was 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory by stripes or expidsion ; 
and he was directed to make an annual report to the master of the 
offices, that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might be 
usefully applied to the public service. The institutions of Valentinian 
contributed to secure the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the dties 
were guarded by the establishment of the I>efenaar$ ; ** freely 
elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support their 
rights, and to expose their grievances, before tJae tribunals of the 
dvil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. The 
finances were diligently administered by two princes who had been 
so long accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune ; but in 
the receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government of the East and of 
the West Valens was persuaded that royal liberality can be suppEed 
only by public oppresaon, and his ambition never aspired to secure, 
by their actual distress, the friture strength and prosperity of his 
people. Instead of increasing the weight of taxes, which in the space 
of forty years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first 
years of his reign, one-fourth of the tribute of the Easf Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and less anxious to relieve the 
burthens of his people. He might reform the abuses of the fiscal 
administration ; but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share 
of the private property ; as he was convinced that the revenues which 
supported the luxury of individuals would be much more advan- 
tageously employed for the defence and improvement of the state. 
The subjects of tiie East, who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded 
the ihdidgence of their prince. The solid, but less splendid, merit of 
Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the subsequent generation.*^ 
But the most honourable drcumstance of the character of Valen- 
VaiMitiiiitti tinian is the firm and temperate impartiality which he 
S!f^|lu2bat uniformly preserved in an age of reli^ous contention. His 
!!^m!%s. strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, 

•* Cod. TheodoB. 1. i. tlt< zi. with Qodefroy's PataHthn, whioh diligentlj gleiow 
from the rest of the code. 

** Three linea of AmmianuB (zzxi. 14) oountenaace a whole oration of ThenuBtlus 
(Tiii p. 101>120)y full of adulation, pedantry, and commonplaoe morality. The elo- 
quent M. Thomas (torn. i. p. 366-396) haa amused himself with celebrating the virtuM 
and genius of Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in whioh he Bved. 



** Zosimus, 1. It. [c. 81 p. 202. Amniian, zzx. 9. His reformation of costly abi 
might entitle him to the praise of, in proTinoiales admodiun parous, tributorum 
uib^ae moUiens sarcinas. "By some his frtigality was styled aTarioe CJarom. Ghron. p 
I86[tam. Yiiu p. 809, ed. VaUait.]) 
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declined, with respectful indifference, the subtle questions of 
theolo^cal debate. The goyemment of the Mtrth claimed his 
yi^lance, and satisfied his ambition ; and while he remembered thai 
he was the disdple of the church, he never forgot tiiat he was the 
sovereign of tiie clergy. Under the reign of an apostate, he had 
signalized his zeal for tiie honour of Christianity : he allowed to his 
subjects the privilege which he had assumed for himself; and they 
mi^t accept, with gratitude and confidence, the general toleration 
which was granted by a prince addicted to pasaon, but incapable of 
fear or of disguise.^^ The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various 
sects which acknowledged the divine authority of Christ, were pro- 
tected by the laws from arbitrary power or popular insult ; nor was 
any mode of worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those secret 
and criminal practices which abused the name of religion for the 
dark purposes of vice and disorder. The art of magic, as it was 
more cruelly punished, was more strictiy proscribed : but the emperor 
admitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of 
dirination, which were approved by the senate and exercised by the 
Tuscan haruspices. He had condemned, with the consent of the 
most rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices; but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Prstextatus, proconsul of 
Achaia, who represented that the life of the Greeks would become 
dreary and comforUess if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries.^ Philosophy alone can boast 
(and perhaps it is no more than the boast of philosophy) that her 
gentie hand is able to eradicate from the human mind the latent and 
deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which 
was enforced by the wise and vigorous government of Valentinian, 
by suspending tiie repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften 
the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance 
from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as tiie vaiens 
Christians of the West had extricated themselves from the SSSSS^ 
snares of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed into ^teHST 
the slumber of orthodoxy; and the small remains of the S^aHirsfs. 

** TefltoB sunt legos a me in exordio Imperii mei datn ; quibus imi<mique quod 
animo imbibiflset oolendi libera fiMmltaa tributa est. God. Tneodoe. L ix. tit. xvi. 
leg. 9. To this declaration of Valentinian we may add the Tarious testimonies of 
Ammianus (xxx. 9), Zosimua (1. iv. [c. 3j p. 204^, and Sozomen (1. vi c. 7, 21). 
Baronius would naturally blame such rational toleration (AnnaL Ecdes. aj>, 370, 
No. 129-132, AJ>. 37tf, No. 3, 4). 

* The Eleiuinian mysteries continued EleusiB, and by the devastation of Greece 

to be celebrated during the whole of the in the invasion of the Goths under Alario 

second half of the fourth century (Asterius, in 395. Eunapius in YitA Mazimi, p. 52,. 

HomiL p. 193 ; Epiphanius, adv. Hcoreses, 53 ; Fallmerayer, Geschichte Moreas, i. 

iiL p. 1092), till they were put an end p. 119, seq.; Lasaulx, Der Untergaug des 

to by the destruction of the temple at ileUenismus, p. 84.---S. 
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Arian party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, might be 
oonstdered rather as objects of contempt than of resentment But 
m the provinces of the East, from the Euxine to the extremity of 
Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile factions were more 
equally balanced; and this equality, instead of recommending the 
counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of reli^ous 
war. The monks and bishops supported their arguments by invectives ; 
and their invectives were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasiua 
still reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates; and every episcopal 
vacancy was the occasion of a popular tumult The Homoousians 
were fortified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or 
Semi-Arian, bishops; but their secret reluctance to embrace the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost clouded the splendour of the triumph ^ 
and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, was an important 
victory on the side of Arianism. The two brothers had passed their 
private life in the condition of catechumens; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism before he exposed 
his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed 
himself to Eudoxus,^' * bishop of the Imperial city ; and if tiie 
ignorant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in the prin- 
ciples of heterodox theology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, 
was the inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. Whatever 
had been the determination of the emperor, he must have offended a 
numerous party of his Christian subjects ; as the leaders both of the 
Homoousians and of the Arians believed, that, if they were not 
suffered to reign, they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. After 
he had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to 
preserve either the virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never 
asjured, like Constantius, to the fame of a profound theolo^n ; but, 
as he had received with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical 
guides, and promoted by the influence of his authority the re-union 
of the Athanasian heretics to the body of the catholic church. At 
first he pitied their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked at their 
obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he was 
an object of hatred.'^ The feeble mind of Valens was always swayed 

"^ Eudoznfl WB8 of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptized Valena (a.d. 
367) hs most have been extremely old, aince he had studied theology fifty-five yean 
before, imder Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philoatoxg. 1. ul o. 14-16, L iy. 
e. 4, with Godefroy, p. 82, 206, and TQlemont, M^m. Ecclds. torn. t. p. 474-480, &o. 

^ Gregory Naziansen (Orat. zxv. p. 432) insults the persecutiqK spirit of th« 
iirians, as an infallible symptom of error and heresy. 

" Through the mfluonoe of his wife, say the ecclesiastical writen.~ll 
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by the perBond with whom he familiarly conyeraed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favourB the moBt readily 
granted in a despotic court Such punishments were frequently 
inflicted on the leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune 
of fourscore ecdesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps aoddentally, 
were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and premeditated 
malice of the emperor and his Arian ministers. In every contest 
the catholics (if we may antidpate that name) were obliged to faj 
the penalty of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. In 
every election the daims of the Arian candidate obtained the pr&* 
ference ; and if they were opposed by the majority of the people, he 
was usually supported by ihe authority of Uie civil magistrate, or 
even by the terrors of a military force. The enemies of Athanasiua 
attempted to disturb the last years of his venerable age ; and his 
temporary retreat to his father's sepulchre has been celebrated as a 
fifth exile. But the zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to 
arms, intimidated the pnefect : and the archbishop was permitted to 
end his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- d^ui or 
seven years. The death of Athanasius was the signal of t^^^ 
the persecution of Egypt; and the Pagan minister of ^^^ 
Valens, who fordbly seated the worthless Ludus on the archiepisoopal 
throne, purchased the favour of the reigning party by the blood and 
sufferings of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
neathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a drcumstanoe 
which aggravated the misery of the catholics, and the guilt of the 
impious tyrant of the East"® 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of perse^ 
cution on the memory of Valens; and the character of a 
prince who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a biBpenecn- 
feeble understanding and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely 
denerves the labour of an apology. Yet candour may discover some 
reasons to suspect that the ecdesiastical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of their master ; and that 
the real measure of facts has been very liberally magnified by the 
vehement declamation and easy credulity of his antagonists."' 1. The 
silence of Valentiman may suggest a probable argument that the 
partial severities which were exerdsed in the name and provinces of 
his colleague amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable 
deviations from the established system of religious toleration ; and the 
judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the dder 

** Tbia sketch of tbe eodesiastioal goTemment of YalexM is drawn from Sooratet 
(L iyO» Soaomen (L tL), Theodoret (h iv.), and the immenae eompilationa of TiUe- 
mont (particularij torn. vi. viii. and ix.}. 

* Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, toL iv. p. 78) has already ooa« 
oeived and intimated the mme suspicion. 
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brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquilli^ 
of the West with the cruel persecution of the East^ 2. Whatever 
credit may be allowed to vague and distant reports^ the character, or 
at least the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in his 
personal transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Ciesarea, 
who had succeeded Athanasius in the management of tiie TVinitarian 
cause.^^ The circumstantial narrative has been composed by the 
friends and admirers of Basil ; and as soon as we have stripped away 
a thick coat of ihetoric and mirade, we shall be astonished by the 
unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firmness 
of his character, or was apprehensive, if he employed iriolence, of a 
general revolt in the province of Cappadoda. The archbishop, who 
asserted, with inflexible pride,^* the trutii of his opinions and the 
dignity of his rank, was left in the free possession of his consdence 
and his throne. The emperor devoutiy asnsted at the solemn service 
of tiie cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence of banishment, subscribed 
tiie donation of a valuable estate for the use of an hospital which 
Basil had lately founded in the neighbourhood of Csesarea.^' 3. I 
am not able to discover that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Arians) was published by Valens against the 
Athanasian sectaries ; and tibe edict which excited the most violent 
damours may not appear so extremely reprehensible. The emperor 
had observed that several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy dis- 
position under the pretence of religion, had associated themselves 
with the monks of Egypt ; and he directed the count of the East to 
drag them from their solitude, and to compel those deserters of 
sodety to accept the fiur alternative of renoundng their temporal 

^ This reflection U lo obvioua and forcible, that Oroeius (1. vii. o. 32, 33) delaya 
the persecation till after the death of Yalentiniao. Socrates, on the other hand, sup- 
poaes (1. ilL [!▼.] c. 32) that it waa appeased by a philosophical oration which The- 
mistius pronounced in the year 374 (Omt. zii p. 154, in Latin only). Such contra 
dictions diminish the evidence and reduce the term of the persecution of Valens. 

^* Tillemont, whom I foUow and abridge, has extracted (M^m. Ecol&. torn. idii. p. 
153-167) the most authentic ciroumstancea from the Panegyrics of the two QrM[ories; 
the broUier and the friend of Basil. The letters of Baad himself (Dupin, Biblio- 
th^ue Ecd^aiastique, tom. IL p. 155-180) do not present the image of a very Uyely 
persecution. 

^ Basilius CsBsariensis episoopus Cappadocis clarus habetur .... qui multa oonti- 
nentiiB et ingenii bona uno superbia malo perdidit [Chron. Ann. 2392, tom. viiL p. 
816, ed. Valhurs.]. This irreverent passage ia nerfectly in the style and character of 
St. Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger's coition of his Chronicle; but Isaac Voa* 
sius foimd it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed by the monks.* 

"^ This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new dty) surpassed in merit, if 
not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was principally intended 
for the reception of lepen {Qreg, Nazianzen, Orat. zx. p. 439). 



* In aLnost all the MSB. of Jerome the Hence the statement of Qibbon Is not 

words " qui — ^nerdidit " refer to Pho- quite accurate. See Vallarsi's note ad 

tinus; but Vossius, on the authority of loo. — S. 
Hki (Viduan IIS.., transfers them to BasiL 
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possessioiis, or of discharging the public duties of men and citbena^^ 
The ministers of Valens seem to have extended the sense of this 
penal statute, since they claimed a right of enlisting the young and 
able-bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detachment of cavalry 
and in&ntry, consisting of three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitria,''^ which was peopled 
by fiye thousand monks. The soldiers were conducted by Arian 
priests ; and it is reported that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands of their sovereign.''^ 

The strict regulations which have been framed by the wisdom of 
modem legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the 
clergy may be ori^ally deduced from the example of the ^^S*^ <^ 
emperor Valentinian. His edict,''^ addressed to Damasus, the ciengr. 
bishop of Rome, was publicly read in the churches of the ^^' 
city. He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their disobedience with 
the animadvermon of the civil judge. The director was no longer 
permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the 
liberality of his spiritual daughter : every testament contrary to this 
edict was declared null and void; and the illegal donation was 
confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, 
it should seem that tiie same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered 
incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to 
the natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of 
domestic happiness and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy 
to the growing evil. In the capital of the empire tiie females of 
noble and opulent houses possessed a very ample share of independent 
property; and many of those devout females had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the under- 
standing, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps witii the 
eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed the pleasures of dress and 

^ Cod. Theodos. 1. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Oodefinoy (torn. iv. p. 409-413) perfonuB the 
duty of a commentator and advocate. Tlllemont (M^m. £ool6i. torn. Tiii. p. 808) 
supposes a second law to excuse his orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the 
edict of Valens, and suppressed the liberty of choice. 

^ See D'Anville, Description de TEgypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall consider the 
monastic institutions. 

^ Socrates, 1. iv. c 24, 25. Orosius, 1. yii. c. 33. Jerom. in Chron. p. 189 [tom. | 

Tiii. p. 816, ed. Yallus.!, and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of £gypt performed many 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, says Jortiu (Kemarks, vol. iv. 
p. 79), but what proves the truth of those miracles ? 

"" Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi tit. ii leg. 20. Qodefroy (tom. vi. p. 49), after the example 
of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers have said on the subject of this 
important law; whose spirit was long afterwards revived by the emperor Frederic IT., 
Kdward I. of England, and other Christian princes who reigned after the twelfth 
century. 
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lukury ; and /enounced, for the praise of chastity, the soft endear* 
ments of conjugal society. Some eodesiastic, of real or apparent 
sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, and to amuse 
the vacant tenderness of their heart : and the unbounded confidence 
which they hastily bestowed was often abused by knaves and 
enthusiajsts, who hastened from the extremities of the East, to enjoy, 
on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monaatic profession. By 
their contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most dearable 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautifiil 
woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the respectful 
homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a senatorial 
family. The immense fortunes of the Roman ladies were gradually 
consumed in lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages ; and the artiiil 
monk, who had assigned himself the first, or possibly the sole place, 
in the testament of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to dcK^lare, 
with the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument of 
charity, and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceAil, 
trade, ^' which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the expectations 
of the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a superstidous 
age: and two of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very 
honestly confess that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was just 
and necessary ; and that the Christian priests had deserved to lose a 
privilege which was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the 
ministers of idols. But the wisdom and authority of the legislator 
are seldom victorious in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of 
private interest : and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce 
in the justice of an inefiectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics 
were checked in the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert 
a more laudable industry to increase the wealth of the church ; and 
dignify their covetousness with the specious names of piety and 
patriotism.^' « 

^ The ezpreisioiiB which I have used are temperate and feeble, if compared with 
the vehement invectivee of Jerom (tom. i. p. 13, 45, 144, &e. ftom. i. p. 259, ftc., 
ed. Vallan.]). In kia turn he was reproaohea with the guilt which he imputed to hia 
brother monka: and the SceienUua, the Versipellia, waa publicly accuaed aa the lover 
of the widow Paula (tom. ii. p. 363). He undoubtedly poaseased the afieetiona both 
of the mother and the daughter; but he declarea that he never abuaed hia influ^iw^ 
to any aelfiah or aenaual purpose. 

^ rudet dicere, aaoerdotee idolorum, mimi et aurigre, et Bcorta, haereditatea capiunt: 
aolia chriciB ao monaehia hko [hoc] * lege prohibetur. Et non prohibetur a peraeeutori- 
bua, aed a principibua Chriatiania. Neo de lege queror; aed doleo cur meruerimug 
banc legem. Jerom (tom. i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 258, ed. Vallara.]) discreetly inainuatea 
the secret policy of hia patron Damasua. 



* It ia plain that the reading Aoc (aa in Valentiniani Imp. ad Damasnm Papam, 

Vallars.), not Ao/;, is necessary to the sense, afterwards abrogated by the Novella of 

The law forbidding the clergy to re- Mardan, Cod. Theod. L 16, tit. 3.^ 
aeive inheritancea waa the Conatitutio 
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Damastifl, bishop of Rome, who was oonstraiiied to stigmatise th^ 
avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valen- Ambtuon 
tinian, had the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in StdI^^, 
his senrice the zeal and abilities of the learned Jerom ; and r^/' 
the grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity of a -^-D-se^-sM. 
Tery ambiguous character.^ But the splendid rices of the church of 
Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, have been 
curiously observed by the historian Ammianus, who delivers his 
impartial sense in these expressive words : — ^' The praefecture of 
** Juventius was accompanied with peace and plenty, but the tran- 
*' quillity of his government was soon ^sturbed by a bloody sedition 
'* of the distracted people. The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus tc 
<< seize the episcopal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human 
** ambition. They contended with the rage of party ; the quarrel 
^ was maintained by the wounds and death of their followers ; and 
'* the praefect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was con- 
^ strained by superior riolence to retire into the suburbs. Damasus 
** prevailed : the well-disputed victory remained on the side of his 
" faction ; one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies®^ were found in 
** the Basilica of Sicininus,^' where the Christians hold their religious 
^ assemblies ; and it was long before the angry minds of the people 
^ resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When I consider the spleu- 
** dour of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a prize 
^ should inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the 
^ fiercest and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate is 
*' secure that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons ;*' that, 
*^ as soon as his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, 
** he may proceed in his chariot through the streets of Rome f^ and 
'* that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not equal the 
^* profuse and delicate entertainments prorided by the taste and at 

*^ Three words of Jerom, aancta memoHce DamasM (torn. ii. p. 109 [Ep. ad Pam- 
machium. torn. i. p. 228, ed. VaUars.]), wash away all hia atains, and blind the devout 
eyes of TiUemont (M^m. Eccl^a. torn. viii. p. 386-424). 

*' Jerom himself ia forced to allow, cnideliaaimsB interfectiones diverai Bexta perpa- 
trat» (in Chron. p. 186 [tom. yiii. p. 809, ed. Vallars.]). But an original libel or 
petition of two preabytera of the aaverae party haa unaccountably escaped. They 
affirm that the doora of the baailica were burnt, and that the roof was untiled ; that 
Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, gravediggers, charioteers, and hired 
gladiators; that none of his party were killed, but that one hundred and aixty dead 
bodiea were found. This petition is published by the P. Sirmond, in the first yolume 
of his works. 

* The BcuHica of Sicinlnus, or Liberius, is probably the church of Sancta Maria 
Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, a.d. 367, N\ S; and Donatus, Roma 
Antioua et KoTa, 1. iv. o. 3, p. 462. 

"* The enemies of Danuuras styled him Auriscalpiua MtUrtmanan, the ladies' ear- 
aoratcher. 

** Qregory Nadanzen (Drat, zxxii. p. 526) describea the pride and luxury of the 
pralatea who reigned in the Imperial citiea; their gilt car, fleiy ateeda, numerous train, 
fta. The crowd gave way as to a wild beast. 
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** tke expense of the Roman pontifla. How much more rationally 
<* (oontinuea the honest Pagan) would those pontifi consult their 
" true happinesBi if, instead of alleging the greatness of the dtj as 
** an excuse for their manners, they, would imitate the exemplary life 
^ of some provincial bishops, whose temperance and sobriety, whose 
'^ mean apparel and downcast looks, recommend their pure and 
** modest virtue to the Deity and his true worshippers ! " *^ The 
schism of Damasus and Undnus was extinguished by the exile of the 
latter; and the wisdom of the prsefect Prsetextatus®* restored the 
tranquillity of the city. Pnetextatus was a pliilosophic Pagan, a man 
of learning, of taste, and politeness ; who disguised a reproach in the 
form of a jest, when he assured Damasus that if he could obtain tl e 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the Chris- 
tian religion.^^ Thb lively picture of the wealth and luxury of tie 
popes in the fourth century becomes the more curious as it represents 
the intermediate degree between the humble poyerty of the apostolic 
fisherman and the royal state of a temporal prince whose dominions 
extend from the confines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the army committed 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Valen- 
waxB, tinian, his reputation in arms, his military skill and experi- 

ence, and hb rigid attachment to the forms as well as spirit 
of ancient discipline, were the principal motives of their judicious 
choice. The eagerness of the troops, who pressed him to nominate 
his colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation of public 
afiairs ; and Valentinian himself was conscious that the abilities of 
the most active mind were unequal to the defence of the distant fron- 
tiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of Julian had 
relieved the barbarians from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the East, of the 
North, and of the South. Their inroads were often vexa- 
tious, and sometimes formidable; but, during the twelve 
years of the reign of Valentinian, his firmneds and vigilance protected 

•* Ammian. zxviL 3. Perpetuo Numini, verisque ejus oultoribuB. The incom- 
parable i^ianoy of a polytheist ! 

** Aznmianiu, who makea a fair report of his pnefecture (xzvii. 9), styles him pra- 
clar8B indolis, gravitatisque, senator (xxii. 7, and Vales, ad loc.). A curious inscription 
(Qniter MCU. N**. 2) records, in two columns, his religious and civil honours. In 
one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of Vesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, 
&c. &c. In the other, 1. Qusstor candidatus, more probably titular. 2. IVsetor. 
3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Lusitonia. 5. Proconsul of 
Aohaia. 6. Prefect of Rome. 7. Pnetorian pnefect of Italy. 8. Of lllvricuin. 
9. Consul elect; but he died before the beginning of the year 385. See Tillemont, 
Hist, des Empereius, tom. v. p. 241, 736. 

"^ Facite me Romans urbis episcopum, et ero protinus Christianus (Jerom, tom. U 
p. 165 [oontra Joann. lerosol. tom. li. p. 415, ed. Vallam.]). It is more than pra 
oallathat Damasus would not have purchased his conversion at such a price. 
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his own dominions ; and his powerful genius seemed to inspire and 
direct the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 
annals would more fordbly express the urgent and divided cares of 
the two emperors ; but the attention of the reader, likewise, would 
be distracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. A separate 
view of the five great theatres of war — I. Germany ; II. Britain ; 
III. Afiica ; IV. The East ; and V. The Danube — will impress a 
more distinct image of the military state of the empire under the 
reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by the 
harsh and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the 
offices f^ who, by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had The Aiemao' 
diminished the value, as well as the quantity, of the presents oauij 
to which they were entitled, either from custom or treaty, *•"•*"* 
on the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, and they com- 
municated to their countrymen, their stix>ng sense of the national 
affront The irascible minds of the chiefs were exasperated by the 
suspicion of contempt; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages of 
Gaul were in flames : before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter 
the Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the spoil in the 
forests of Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing year, ^ j>, ^m, 
the military force of the whole nation, in deep and solid J"°"*^- 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine during the severity 
of a northern winter. Two Roman counts were defeated and mor- 
taUy wounded ; and the standard of the Heruli and Batavians fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with insulting shouts 
and menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard was reco- 
vered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their dis- 
grace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It was the opinion 
of Valentinian that his soldiers must learn to fear their commander 
before they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were solemnly 
assembled; and the trembling Batavians were enclosed within the 
circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; 
and, as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he inflicted a 
stain of indelible ignominy on the officers whose misconduct and 
pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of the defeat The 
Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder. At this 
tremendous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, depre- 
cated the indignation of then: sovereign, and protested that if he 
would indulge them in another trial, tiiey would approve tiicmselves 

** Ammian. zzvi. 5. Yalesiiu adds a loiig and good note on the master of the officeB. 
VOL. III. 6 
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not unworihy of the name of Romans, and of his soldiera. Valen- 
tinian, with afiected reluctance, yielded to their entreaties: the 
Batavians resumed their arms ; and, with their arms, the invincible 
resolution of wiping away their disgrace in the blood of the 
Alemanni.^^ The prindpal command was dedined by Dagslaiphus ; 
and that experienced genend, who had represented, perhaps with too 
much prudence, the extreme difficulties of the undertaking, had the 
mortification, before the end of the campaign, of seeing his riral 
Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive advantage over the 
scattered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a well-disci- 
plined army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, Jovinus 
advanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to Scaiponna,*® in 
the territory of Metz, where he surprised a large divicdon of the 
Alemanni before they had time to run to their arms ; and flushed his 
soldiers with the confidence of an easy and bloodless victoiy. Another 
division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cniel and wanton 
devastation of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the shady 
banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had viewed the ground with the 
eye of a general, made his silent ajqpiroach through a deep and woody 
vale, till he could distinctly perceive the indolent security of the 
Germans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in the river ; others 
were combmg their long and flaxen hair ; others again were swallow- 
ing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On a sudden they 
heard the sound of the Roman trumpet ; they saw the enemy in their 
camp. Astonishment produced disordor ; disorder was foUowed by 
flight and dismay ; and the confused multitude of the bravest war- 
riors was pierced by the swords and javelins of the legionaries and 
auxiliaries. The fugitives escaped to the third, and most consider- 
able, camp in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons in Champagne : 
the straggling detachments were hastily recalled to their standard ; 
and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the fate of 
their companions, prepared to encounter in a decisive battle the vic- 
torious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and 
obstinate conffict lasted a whole summer's day, with equal valour and 
with alternate success. The Romans at length prevdied, with the 
loss of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the Alemanni 
were slain, four thousand were wounded ; and the brave Jovinus, 
after chasing the flying remnant of their host as far as the banks of 

* Ammian. zxvii. 1. Zosimua, 1. iv. [o. 9] p. 20B. The diaffmee of the BaiaTiiuifl 
is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for militaiy honour, which 
could not aSect a Greek rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

^ See D'Anville, Notice de TAnoienne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the MomUq^ 
which is not specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by Masoou (Hist, of tlks 
Ancient Ckrmans, vii. 2). 
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tlie Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign, 
and the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.*^ 
The triumph of the Romans was indeed sullied by their 
treatment of the eaptiiTe king, viiom they hung on a gibbet, without 
the knowledge of tiieir indignant general. This disgraceM act of 
cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury of tiie troops, was fol- 
lowed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of Vadomair, a 
German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but <^ a daring 
and formidable spirit The domestic assassin was instigated and 
protected by the Romans ;"' and the violation ot the laws of humanity 
and justioe betrayed their secret appr^ension of the weakness of the 
declining empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in 
public councils, as long as tliey retain any confidence in the power 
of the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent 
calamities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the 
unexpected surprisal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the prin- PMeMand 
cipal city of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious Khine, 
moment of a Christian festival,* Bando, a bold and artful 
chieftain, who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the 
Rhine, entered the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 
captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven- 
geance on the whole body of the nation. Coimt Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their country, 
most probably on the mde of Rhaetia. The emperor in person, 
accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus and 
Severus, the two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of the 
West The Alemanni, unable to prevent the devastation of their 
villages, fixed their camp on a lofty and almost inaccesdble mountain 
in the modem duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected the 
approach of the Romans. Tlie life of Valentinian was exposed to 
imminent danger by the intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to 
explore some secret and unguarded padi. A troop of barbarians 
suddenly rose from their ambuscade; and the emperor, who vigo- 
rously spurred his horse down a steep and slippery descent, was 
obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet 
magnificently enriched with gold and precious stones. At the signal 
of tiie general assault, the Roman troops encompassed and ascended 

'* The battles are deecribed by AmmianuB (zzvii. 2) and by Zosiiuua (1. it. [o. 9] 
p. S09), who flupposea Valentinian to have been present. 
" Studio BoUoitante noBtronim, occubuit. Ammian. xxvii. 10. 



Probably Easter. Wagner.— M. 
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the mountain of Solicinium on three difierent sides. Every step 
which they gained increased their ardour, and abated the resistance 
of the enemy : and after their united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down the northern 
descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat 
After thb ugnal victory Valentinian returned to his winter quarters 
at Treves, where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games. *' But the wise monarcii, instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined his attention to the 
important and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against an 
enemy whose strength was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessantly flowed from the most dbtant tribes of the North.'^ 
The banks of the Rhine,^ from its source to the stnuts of the ocean, 

^ The expedition of Valentinian is related bv Ammianua (xxrii. 10); and cele- 
brated by AuBoniue (Mosell. 421, Ac.), who foolishly aupposea that the Romans were 
ignomnt of the sources of the Danube.* 

** Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietate casuum imminats; 
ita ssepius adolescit, ut fuisse longis sieoxilis cstimetur intacta. Ammian. xxviii. o. 
The Count de Buat (Hist, dee Peuples de rEmx>pe, torn. tI. p. 370) ascribes the 
fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption of fftrangers.^ 
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* Ausonius merely says that they are 
not recorded in Roman history: 
£t fontem Latiis ignotum anmUibut Istri.'* 

— S. 
k ** This explanation," says Mr.Malthus, 
only removes the difficulty a little 
" further off. It makes the earth rest 
" upon the tortoise, but does not tell us 
" on what the tortoise rests. We may 
" still ask what northern reservoir sup- 
" plied this incessant stream of daring 
" adventurers T Montesquieu's solution 
" of the problem will, I think, hu^y 
" be admitted (Grandeur et Decadence 
" des Romains, c. 16, p. 187).* • ♦ * The 
" whole difficulty, however, is at once 
" removed if we i^ply to the German 
" nations, at that time, a fact which is 
" so generally known to have oocurred 
" in America^ and suppose that, when 
" not checked by wars and famine, they 
" increased at a rate that would double 
" their numbers in twenty -five or thirty 
" years. The propriety and even the 
" necessity of applying this rate of in- 
" crease to the inhabitants of ancient 
" Germany wiU strikingly appear from 
" that most valuable picture of their 
" manners which has oeen left us by 
" Tacitus (Tao. de Mor. Germ. 16 to 20) 
" • • • With these manners, and a habit 
" of enterprise and emigration, which 
** would naturally remove all fears about 
providing for a family, it is difficult to 
conceive a society with a stronger prin- 
" cipio of increase in it, and we see at 
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* onoe that prolific source of armies and 
' colonies against which the foroe of the 
' Roman empire so long struggled with 
< difficulty, and under whi^ it ulti- 
' nuLtely sunk. It is not probable that, 
' for two periods together, or even for 
' one, the population within the oon- 
' fines of Uermany ever doubled itself 
' in twenty-five years. Their perpetual 
' wars, the rudo state of agrictdture, and 
' particularly the veiy strange custom 
' adopted by most of uie tribes of mark- 
' ing their barriers by extensive deeertsy 
' would prevent any very great actual 
' increase of munbers. At no one period 
' could the ooimtry be called well peo- 
' pled, though it was often redunaant 
' m population. * * * In«<tead of clearing 
their forests, draining their swamps, and 
rendering their soil fit to support an 
extended population, they found it more 
congenial to their mar^al habits and 
impatient dispositions to go in quest of 
food, of plunder, or of glory, into 
other countries." Malthus on Popula- 
tion, i. p. 128.— G. 

° The oourse of the Neckar was like- 
wise strongly guarded. The hyperbolical 
eulogy of Svmmachus aaaerts that the 
Neckar fint became known to the Romans 
by the conquests and fortifications of Va- 
lentinian. Nunc primum victori&s ttiis 
extemus fluvius publicatur. Gsudeal 
servitute, captivus innotuit. Symm. Orsi 
p. 22.~M. 
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were closely planted with strong castles and convenient towerg ; new 
works and new arms were invented by the ingenuity of a prince who 
was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and his numerous levies of Roman 
and barbarian youth were severely trained in all the exercises of war 
The progress of the work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 
representations and sometimes by hostile attempts, secured the tran- 
quillity of Gaul during the nine subsequent years of the adminis- 
tration of Valentinian.'^ 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims 
of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intes- 
tine divisions of the tribes of Germany. About the middle putuam^ 
of the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace and **^' 
Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague 
dominion of the Burgundians, a warlike and numerous people of 
the Vandal race,'* * whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a 
powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a flourishing province. 
The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners of the 
Burgundians appears to have been the diflerence of their civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution. The appellation of Hendmos was given to 
the king or general, and the title of Sinistua to the high-priest, of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dignity 
perpetual ; but the temporal government was held by a very precari- 
ous tenure. If the events of war accused the courage or conduct of 
the king, he was immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the 
regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within 
the sacerdotal department '"^ The disputed possession of some salt- 
pits'* engaged the Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent con- 
tests : the latter were easily tempted by the secret solicitations and 
liberal offers of the emperor ; and their fabulous descent from the 
Roman soldiers who had formerly been left to garrison the fortresses 

^ Ammian. zzviii. 2. Zosimus, 1. !▼. [o. 16] p. 214. The younger Victor mentiona 
the mechanical genina of Yalentinian: nova arma meditari; fin^re teni leu limo 
■imnlacra. [Epit. c. 45.] 

*" BellioodOB et pubia immenan uribna afflnentea; et ideo metuendoa finitiinia uni- 
versia. Ammian. zxviii. 5. 

*T I am alwaya apt to auroect hiatoriana and trayellera of improTixig extraordinary 
£»cta into general lawa. JLmmianua aacribea a aimilar cuatom to EhSTP^i '^^ ^^ 
C?hin<«e have imputed it to the Ta-tain, or Roman empire (De Gkugnea, Hiat. dee 
Huna, tom. ii. part i. p. 79). 

*" Salinarum finiumque cauaA Alemannia aiepe jurgabant. Ammian. xzviii. 5. 
Poaeibly they disputed the poaaeaaion of the Sola, a river which produced salt, and 
whic^ had been the object of ancient contention.^ Tadt. Aunal. ziii. 57, and Lipnua 
ad loc. 

* See note, toI. ii. p. 44. — S. on the SaiJa. not hx firom NaiunbuiK 

^ Thare are aUU extenaive Mdt-worka — S. 
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of Dnisus waa admitted with mutual credulity, as it was condume 
to mutual interest'' An army of fourscore thousand Burgundiaos 
soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine, and impatiently required 
the support and subsidies which Valentinian had promised ; but they 
were amused with excuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitlesB 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. The arms and fortifica- 
tions of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just resentment; 
and their massacre of the captives served to embitter the hereditary 
feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. The inconstancy of a 
wise prince may perhaps be explidned by some alteration of drcum- 
stances ; and perhaps it was the original design of Valentinian to 
intimidate rather than to destroy ; as the balance of power would 
have been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, 
who, with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a 
statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, 
with a light and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Rhine, 
marched fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly have seized 
the object of his pursuit, if his judidous measures had not been 
defeated by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards 
admitted to the honour of a personal conference with the emperor ; 
and the favours which he received fixed him, till the hour of his 
death, a steady and sincere friend of the republic^^^ 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian ; but the 
sesrcoast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depreda- 
tions of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which wa 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; 
and in the maps of Ptolemy it faintiy marks the narrow neck of the 
Cimbric peninsula, and three small islands towards the mouth of the 
Elbe.^^^ Thb contracted territory, the present duchy of Schleswig, 
or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhaust- 
ible swarms of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the 

"^ Jam inde temporibiu priscUi sobolem le ease Romanam Bmmindii sciunt: and 
the vaffue tradition gradually aaaumed a more regular form (Oroa. 1. Tii. c 32). It ia 
annihilaied by the deciaiTe authority of Pliny, who oompoaed the Hiatory of Dniaua, 
and aeryed in Germany (PUn. Secund. Epiat. iii. 5), withm aizty yeara after the death 
of that hero. Germanorum genera quinque; Vindili, quorum pan Burpundiones, &c. 
(Hist. Natur. It. 28). 

iM The wara and negodatlona relatiTe to the Burgundiana and Alemanni are dib- 
tinctly related by Ammianua Maroellinua (xxTiii. 5, xziz. 4, xxx. 3). Orosiua (1. yn, 
c. 32), and the Chronidea of Jerom and Caaaiodorua, fix aome datea and add aome 
oircumatanoea. 

*^ *Biir) CM mStx*9m riff Ktftfi^Mih Xtp^§f4^§y^ Im^tfu* At the northern extremity of 
the peninaula (the Cimbrio promontory of Pliny, It. 27) Ptolemy fixea the remnant 
of the Cimbri, He filla the interval between the Sktxona and the Czmbri with aix 
obacure tribea, who were imited, aa early aa the aixth century, under the national 
appellation of Danes, See Cluver. Qerman. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 23. 
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British ialand with th^ language, their laws, and their colonies, and 
who so long defended the liberty of the North against the arms of 
Charlemagne.^^' The solution of this difficulty is easily derived from 
the similar manners and loose constitution of the trib^ of Germany, 
which were blended with each other by the slightest accidents of war 
or friendship.* The situation of the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates; and the 
success of their first adventures would naturally exdte the emulation 
of their bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy soJ- 
tude of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float down the 
Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, 
who aspired to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to 
taste the wealth and luxiuy of unknown worlds. It should seem 
probable, however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the shores of the 
Baltic. They possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and 
the habits of naval war ; but the difficulty of issuing trough the 
northern Columns of Hercules^ ^' (which during several months of 
the year are obstructed with ice) confined their skill and courage 
within the limits of a spacious lake. The rumour of the successful 
armaments which sailed frt)m the mouth of the Elbe would soon pro- 
voke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Schleswig, and to launch 
their vessels on the great sea. The various troops of pirates and 
adventurers who fought under the same standard were insenmbly 
united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, and afterwards oi 
government A military confederation was gradually moulded into 

** M. d'AnvUle (Etabliflsement des Etats de I'Eurupe, &c., p. 19-26) baa marked 
the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

^^ The fleet of Drusus had failed iu their attempt to pass, or even to approach, the 
Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Columns of Hercules), and the naval 
enterprise was never resumed (Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 34). The knowledge 
wliioh the Romans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained 
by their land journeys in search of amber. 



* Another solution has been proposed " of general and widely-extended import. 

by Dr. Latham, which seems to me very ** Hence, mutatis mutandis, it is the insig- 

probable. He supposes that Saxon was a " nificant Saxones of the neck of the Cim* 

general appellation given by the Kelts of " brie Chersonese, and the three Saxon 

Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast, " islands first mentioned by Ptolemy, who 

and the water systems of the Lower Rhine, *' are the analogues of the equally unim- 

Weser. Lower Elbe, and Eyder; to low '* portantGneciof Epirus;ana theseitwas 

Germans on the Rhine, to Frisians and " whose name eventually comprised popu- 

Saxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians ** lations as different as the Angles and the 

on the Eyder. He observes that ** Saxou '' Saxons of Saxony, even as the name Grse- 

** was a word like Oreek, i. e. a term which, " cus in the mouth of a Roman comprised 

« in the language of the Hellenes, was so " Dorians, i£olians, Macedonians, Athe- 

** vwY special, partial, and unimportant, as " nians, Rhodiaus, &;c. In this way the name 

" to have been practicaUy a foreign term, *' was German, but its extended import 

*' or. at least, anything but a native name, " was Keltic and Roman." Latham, Gor- 

" whilst in that of the Romans it was one mania of Tacitus, Epilegom. p. oxv. 3eq. — B, 
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a national body by the gentle operation of marriage and consan* 
guinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted 
Uie name and laws of the Saxons. If the fact were not established 
by the most unquestionable evidence, we should appear to abuse the 
credulity of our readers by the description of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the German 
Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of 
their large flat>-bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but the 
sides and upper works cou^sted only of wicker, with a covering of 
strong hides. ^"^ In the course of their slow and distant navigations 
they must always have been exposed to the danger, and very fre- 
quently to the misfortune, of shipwreck ; and the naval annals of tlie 
Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses whidi 
they sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the daring 
spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of tlie sea and of the shore : 
theur skill was confirmed by the habits of enterprise ; the meanest of 
their mariners was alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a sail, 
or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance 
of a tempest, which concealed their design, and dispersed die fleets 
of the enemy.^^^ Afler they had acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the maritime provinces of the West they extended the scene of their 
depredations, and the most sequestered places had no reason to pre- 
sume on their security. The Saxon boats drew so little water that 
they could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the great 
rivers ; their weight was so inconsiderable that they were transported 
on waggons from one river to another; and the pirates who had 
entered the mouth of the Seine or of the Bhine might descend, with 
the rapid stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the 
reign of Valentinian the maritime provuices of Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons : a military count was stationed for 
the defence of the searcoast, or Armoricau limit ;* and that officer, 

*^ Qo^ et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus 
^>6rabat; cui peUe oalum ttulcare Britannum 
LuduB; et aasuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 

The genius of Cesar imitated, for a particular servioe, these rude, but light vesBels, 
widen were likewise used by the natives of Britain (ConmenL de BeU. Civil, i. 54, 
and Quiohardt, Nouveaux M^moires MiUtaires, torn. ii. p. 41, 42). The Britiah 
vessels would now astonish the genius of CsBBar. 

!•» The best original acoouni of the Saxon pirates may be found in Sidonius Apol- 
linaris (1. viii. Epist. 6, p. 223, edit. Sirmond), and the best commentary in the Abb^ 
du Bos (Hist. Critique de la Monarohie fVauyoise, &c., torn. i. 1. i. o. 16, p. 148^155. 
See likewise p. 77, 78). 



* It would appear, however, that the drawn up at this period, or shortlv 

Saxons were settled at this time on the afterwards, the " Littus Saxonicum ' 

coast of Qaul, since in the Notitia (Imp. is mentioned ss part of the Armorioan 

Oocid. 0. 36), which must have been limit. In the Notitia the settlement it 
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who found his strength or his abilities unequal to the task, implored 
the assistance of Severus, master-general of the infantry. The 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were forced to relinquish their 
spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust youdi to serve 
in the Imperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and honourable 
retreat; and the condition was readily granted by the Roman general, 
who meditated an act of perfidy, ^^^ imprudent as it was inhuman, 
while a Saxon remained alive and in arms to revenge the fate of his 
countrymen. The premature eagerness of the infantry, who were 
secretly posted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they 
would perhaps have fallen the victims of their own treachery, if a 
large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved 
from the edge of the swoi*d to shed their blood in the amphitheatre ; 
and the orator Symmachus complains that twenty-nine of those despe- 
rate savages, by strangling themselves with theh: own hands, had 
disappointed the amusement of the public. Yet the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror 
when they were informed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the 
tithe of their human spoil ; and that they ascertained by * lot the 
objects of the barbarous sacrifice. ^^"^ 

IL The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandina- 
vians and Spaniards, which flattered the pride and amused 
the credulity of our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished The Scots 
in the light of science and philosophy.*®* The present age 
is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion that the islands of 

*^ Ammian. (zzyiii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers; and 
Orofiiiu (1. Tii. c. 32) more clearly expresses their real gpiilt; yirtute atque agUitate 
terribiles. 

'^ SymmaohuB (1. ii. Epist. 46) still presumes to mention the sacred names of 
Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might condemn (1. viii. 
Epist. 6), with lets inoonsistency, the human sacrifices of the Saxons. 

^^ In the beginning of the lost century the learned Camden was obliged to under- 
mine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus the Trojan, who is now buried m 
silent obUvion, with Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Tet 



named Ghtmnona^ of which the site is but this loose mode of philological and his- 

uncertain; but subsequently we find the torical interpretation, which was adopted 

Saxons ponnanently settled near Bayeux. to save the credit of the popular tradi- 

In the NotiUa (Imp. Ocdd. c 25) the tions, has been condemned by the best 

" Littus Saxonicum per Britannias " is modem critics. Lappenberg, Hist, of 

also mentioned, whicn would show that England, translated by Thorpe, vol. i. 

the Saxons were settled in our island p. 46 ; Eemble, The Saxons in England, 

earlier than is usually supposed, probably vol. i. p. 13; Palgrave, Biae and Prcgresi 

at the same time as their brethren on the of the English Commonwealth, voJL i. 

opposite coast of Oaul. It has indeed p. 384. 

been usually supposed that the " Littus On the Saxon settlements in England 

Saxonicum" derived its name from the see Editor's note, c. xxxviii. note 129.- 
enemy to whose attacks it was exposed; 
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Great Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjaoeot 
continent of Gaul. From tlie coast of Kent, to the extremity ot 
Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin was distmctly 
preserved in the perpetual resemblance of language, of reli^on, and 
of manners : and the peculiar characters of the British tribes might 
be naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental and local circum- 
stances.^^* The Roman province was reduced to the state of civilised 
and peaceful servitude : the rights of savage freedom were contracted 
to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of that northern 
region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, between 
the two great tribes of the Scots and of the Picts,"^ who have aoce 
experienced a very different fortune. The power, and almost the 
memory, of the Picts liave been extinguished by their successful 
rivals ; and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an 
independent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary 
union, the honours of the English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and Picts. 
The former were the men of ttie hills, and the latter those of the 
plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may be considered as a level 
and fertile country, which, even in a rude state of tillage, was capable 
of producing a considerable quantity of com ; and the epithet of 
cruitnichy or wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt or envy of the 
carnivorous liighlander.* The cultivation of tlie earth might intro- 

I am informed tliat some cliampionB of the Milesian colony may still be found among 
the original natiyes of Ireland. A people dissatiBfied with their preaent condition 
gnun) at any Tirionfl of their past or future glory. 

^^ Taoitus, or rather hia father-in-law Agricola, might remark the German or 
Spanish complexion of some British tribes. But it was their sober, dellbcoute opinion: 
"In universum tamen nstimanti Qallos yicinum solum occupAsse credibue est^ 
Eorum sacra deprehendas . . . sermo baud multum diTersus " (in Vit. Agricol. a zL). 
Cessar had observed their common religion (Comment, de Bello Gallioo, vi. 13); and 
in his time the emigration from the Belgic Qaul was a recent^ or at least an historical 
event (t. 12). C!amden, the British Strnbo, has modestly ascertained our genuine 
antiquities (Britannia^ vol. i. Introduction, p. ii.-zxzi.). 

*^® In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiqui^, I have chosen for my 
guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their oirth and education had 
peculiarly Qualified for that office. See Critical Dissertations on the Ozigin, Antiqui- 
ties, Ac, of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Maopherson, London, 1768, in 4to.; and 
Introduction to the Histoiy of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macpherson, Esiq., 
London, 1773, in 4to. third edit. Dr. Macpherson was a minister in the Isle of Skyo : 
and it is a droumstance honourable for Uie present a^, that a work replete with 
erudition and criticism should have been composed in the most remote of the 
Hebrides. 



tt 



* Mr. Gamett observes, "The idea that " be re^arly derived from omiih, figure 

they were called Crmthnieaoh by the " or sh^; and in this case both terms, as 

Gael,becauBetheywere eaters of wheat, "well as the present name of the 

*' appears to have no sufficient foundation. " Bretons — Brexovmek, from Brez, Welsh 

" Both Lhuyd and O'Brien concur in re- '' 2rtM, variegated — would be^^onymoua 

'* gardiug the word as equivalent to OritK- " with the Latin Picti" Transactions 

** neachf varie^ted, from their custom of of the Philologioal Society, vol. i. p. 123> 
" staining their bodies. Cruithneaoh may 
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duoe a more accurate separation of property, and the habits of a 
sedentary life ; but the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling 
passion of the Picts ; and their warriors, who stripped themselres for 
a day of battle, were distinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by 
the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours 
and fantastic figures. The western part of Caledonia irregularly 
rises into wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the toil of the 
husbandman, and are most profitably used for the pasture of cattle. 
The highlanders were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and 
hunters ; and as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, 
they acquired the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of wanderers^ or vagrants. 
The inhabitants of a bairen land were urged to seek a fresh supply 
of food in the waters. The deep lakes and bays which intersect tiieir 
country are plentifully stored with fish ; and they gradually ventured 
to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of the 
Hebrides, so proiusely scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
tempted their curiosity and improved their skill ; and they acquired, 
by dow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their nocturnal course by the 
light of the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, from its 
luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Oreen ; and has preserved, with 
a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or leme, or Ireland. It is 
probable that in some remote period of antiquity the fertile plains of 
Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots ; and that the strangers of 
the North, who had dared to encounter the arms of the legions, 
spread their conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a 
solitary island. It is eertain that, in the declining age of the Soman 
empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man were inhabited by 
the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were often associated in 
military enterprise, were deeply afiected by the various accidents of 
their mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradition of 
their common name and origin : and the missionaries of the Isle of 
Saints, who diffused the light of Christianity over North Britain, 
established the rsia opinion that their Irish countrymen were the 
natural, as well as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose 
and obscure tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who 
scattered some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century. 
On this slight foundation an huge superstructure of fable was gradually 
reared by the bards and the monks ; two orders of men who equally 
abused l^e privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with mistaken 
pride, adopted their Irish genealogy : and the annals of a long line 
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of ima^iarj kings have beeii adorned by the fancy of Boethius anc 
the cUssic elegance of Budianan.^^^ 

Six years after the death of Constantino the destructive inroads of 
Their inT*. ^^ Scots and Picts required the presence of his youngest 
Brifadu, ^°i ^^^ reigned in the Western empire. Constans visited 
Aj>. S43.3M. }ug British dominions : but we may fonn some estimate of 

I" The Irish desoentof the Soots has been reyiyed, in the last moments of its decay, 
and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, toI. i. 
p. 430, 431 ; and Genuine History of the Britons asserted, &c., p. 154-293). Tet he 
acknowledges, 1. That the Scots of Ammianus Maroellinus (a.d. 340) were already 
settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman authors do not afford any hints of their 
emigration from another country. 2. That ail the aooounts of such emigrationa, 
which have been aawrted or received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English 
antiquaries (Buchanan, CSamden, Usher, Stillingfleet, &c.), are totally iabuloua. 3. That 
three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy (▲.!>. 150), were of Cale- 
donian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of 
Fingal, acquired and possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After these concessions, the 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adveFsariea is minute and obscure. 
The genuine history, which he produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was 
transplanted (a.d. 320) from Ireland to Caledonia^ is built on a conjectural supple- 
ment to the l^ne poetiy, and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a monk 
of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious antiquarian 
has tempted him to forget the nature of a question which he so vehemently debatea^ 
and so abaolutely decides.* 

* The origin of the Scots and Picts has the isknd from Ireland. That the Picts 

been also vehemently debated since the were Kelts, and akin to the Welsh rather 

time of Qibbon. With respect to the Scots, than to the Gael, appears frt^m the names 

it is, however, now generally admitted, of their kings, of whom a genuine list 

that they were the Qael of the present from the fifth century downwards is pre- 

day, and the same race as the inhabitants served in a manuscript of the Colbertine 

of Ireland. Whether Ireland or Scotland Library. The names of these kings are 

was the original seat of the Scoti is imma- not Gaelic, but most of them can be 

terial; but it cannot admit of doubt that identified as Welsh, though with some 

in the 4th and following centuries the distinctions, amounting at all events to a 

Sooti were more numerous in Ireland than difference in dialect. Almost the only 

in Scotland, and that the former island Pictish word given as such by an ancient 

was regarded as their proper home. Thus writer is the well-known Pen vol (or, 

Claudian sm, " Scotorum cumulos flevit as it appears in the oldest MSS. of Bede, 

" glacialis leme " (de iv. Cons. Hon. 33); Peannfahel), the name given by the Picts 

" totam dimi Scotus lemen movit " (de to the WalVs End, or eastern termination 

Laud. Stilich. ii. 251); and for several of the Vallum of Antoninus. The first 

centuries Ireland was constantly called part of the wot^ is decidedly Welsh; pea, 

'* Scotia," or the land of the Scots. (For head, being oontraxy to all Gmelic analogy, 

authorities, see Zenss, Die Deutschen und Again, the name of the Ochil hills in 

die Nachbarstiimme, p. 568, seq,) Perthshire is better explained trom the 

With regard to the Picts there is more Welsh uchel, high, than from the Qael, 

difficulty; they have been pronounced by uasal. 

different investigators of their history to The Picts dwelt in the eastern part of 

have been Germans, Scandinavians, Welsh, Scotland, on both sides of the Grampian 

Gael, or something distinct from all four, hills, from Inverness and Elgin to Dum- 

It may, however, be considered almost barton, or frt^m the Firth of Murray to 

certain that they were Kelts, and pro- those of Forth and Clyde; but, at a later 

bably nearly allied to the Welsh. Bede period, in the south-west of Scotland, as 

represents them ns distinct fr^m the far as the Picts' Wall, where, on the river 

Britons and the Scots both in nationality Nith, in Dumfriesshire, we meet with a 

and language, and we may regard them particular tribe of them, the Nithwaras. 

as those ancient Caledonian tribes who See Gamett, Transactions of the Philo- 

maintained their independence, and who logical Society, vol. i. p. 119, seq,; hKp- 

continued masters of the northern parts penberg, Hist, of England, translated by 

of Britain, till the Scots crossed over to Thorpe, vol. i. p. 55, s^.--S. 
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the importance of his achievements by the language of panegyric, 
which celebrates only his triumph over the elements, or, in other 
words, the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the port of 
Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich.**' The calamities which the 
afflicted prorincials continued to experience from foreign war and 
domestic tyranny were aggravated by the feeble and corrupt adminis- 
tration of the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient relief which 
they might obtain from the virtues of Julian was soon lost by the 
absence and death of their benefactor. The sums of gold and siher 
which had been painfuUy collected, or liberally transmitted, for the 
payment of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the com- 
manders ; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the military ser- 
vice, were publicly sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were 
injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked 
them to frequent desertion; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, 
and the highways were infested with robbers.**' The oppression of 
the good and the impunity of the wicked equally contributed to difiuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every ambi- 
tious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a reasonable 
hope of subverting the weak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride and power of 
the King of the World, suspended tlieir domestic feuds; and the 
barbarians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the shores of Kent. Every production of art and 
nature, every object of convenience or luxury, which they were inca^ 
pable of creating by labour or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain.**^ A philosopher may 
deplore the eternal discord of the hwnan race, but he will confess 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational provocation than the vanity of 
conquest From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets this 
rapacious spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledo- 
nians : but the same people whose generous humanity seems to inspire 
the songs of Ossian was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the 
virtues of peace and of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours 
have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the 

*" Hieme ttimenteB ao Basvientes undas calcftstia Oceani sub remia yeatria; . . 
inaperatam imperatoria faciem Britazmua expavii. Juliua Firmicua Matemna de Errore 
Profan. Relig. p. 464 [p. 59, ed. Lugd. B. 1672] edit. Gronov. ad calcexn Minuc. Fel. 
See Tillemont (Hist, dea Empereura, torn. iv. p. 336). 

"* Libaniua, Orat. Parent, c. xxzix. p. 264. Thia cmiona paaaage haa escaped the 
diligence of our Britiah aotiquariea. 

"* The Caledoniana praiaed and coveted the gold, the ateeda, the lighta, ftc., of the 
stranger. See Dr. Blair'a Diaaertation on Oaaian, vol. ii. p. 343; and Mr. Macpheracm'ii 
Introduction, p. 242-286. 
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Soots and Picts ;^*^ and a yaliant tribe of Caledonia, ike Attacxitti,*^*' 
the enemies, and afterwaxds the soldiers, of Valentiman, are accused 
by an eyewitness of deligfating in the taste of human flesh. When 
they hunted the woods for prey, it is said that they attacked the shep- 
herd rather than his flodk ; and that they curioudy selected the most 
delicate and brawny parts both of males and females, which they 
prepared for their horrid repasts.^^^ K in the neighbourhood of the 
commercial and literary town of Glasgow a race of cannibals has 
reaHy existed, we may contemplate in the period of the Scottish 
history the opposite extremes of savage and civilised life. Such 
reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to enoounge 
the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce in some future age 
the Hume of the Southern HemiqJiere. 
Every messenger who escaped across the British Channel conveyed 

the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of 
of Britain Valentiniau, and the emperor was soon informed that the 
riufl, two military commanders of the province had been surprised 

and cut off by the barbarians. Sevems, count of the do- 
mestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled, by the court 
of Tievea The representations of Jovinus served only to indicate 
the greatness of the evil, and, after a long and serious consultation, 
the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britiun was intrusted to the 
abilities of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that general, the 
feither of a line of emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar com- 
placency, by the writers of the age ; but his real merit deserved their 
applause, and his nomination was received, by the army and province, 
as a sure presage of approaching victory. He sdzed the favourable 
moment of navigation, and securely landed the numerous and veteran 
bands of the Henili and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In 

'" Lord L^rttelton has drctunBtantially related (Histoxr of Henry 11. vol. i. p. 162), 
and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69), 
a barbarouB inroad of the Soots, at a time (a.d. 1137) when law, religion, and society 
must have softened their primitive mannen. 

*** Attaootti bellicoaa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. B. CSamden (Introduct. 
p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of Jerom. The bands of Attacotti 
whidi Jerom had seen in Gaul were affaorwardfi stationed in Italy and lUyrieum 
(Notitia» S. viii. xzxiz. xl.)* 

w OuQj ipge adolesoentulus in Gallift viderim Attacottos (or Sootos) gentem Bri* 
tannicam humanis vesci camibus; et cum per silvas porcorum gr^ges, et armentorum 
peoudumque reperiant, postorum naUtet femlnarum papillM solere abedndere; et has 
Bolas dborum delicias arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom. ii. p. 75 [adv. 
Jovinianum, 1. iL tom. ii. p. 335, ed. Vallars.]), whose veraoity I find no reason to 
question. 

* The Attacotti appear to have been name of AiieocAftiaM. Smith's Dictionaijr 

akin t.o the Sooti, with whom they pro- of Greek and Rom. Geography, vol. i. 

bably orossed over from Ireland to Britain, p. 320. — S. 
In the Irish annals they appear under the 
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his march from Sandwich to LondoB, Theodosius defeated several 
parties of the barharians, released a multitude of captives, and, aflker 
distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the spoil, established the 
fame of disinterested justice by the restitution of the remainder to 
the rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, who had almost 
despaired of their safety, threw open their gates, and, as soon as 
Tlieodosius had obtained from the court of Treves the important aid 
of a military lieutenant and a civil governor, he executed with wisdom 
and vigour the laborious task of the ddiverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard, an edict of amnesty 
dispelled the public apprehensions, and his cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered and desultory warfare 
of the barbarians, who infested tiie land and sea, deprived him of the 
glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit and consummate art 
of the Roman general were displayed in the operations of A;D.36fl«iid 
two campaigns, which successively rescued every part of the ^**' 
province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities and the security of the fortifications were 
(Uligentiy restored by the paternal care of Theodosius, who with a 
strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to tiie northern angle 
of tiie island, and perpetuated, by the name and settiement of the new 
province of Valentioy the glories of the reign of Valentiuian.^^* The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood 
of the Picts, that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the 
Hyperborean ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of 
his naval victory over the Saxon pirates.^ ^* He left the province witii 
a &ir as well as splendid reputation, and was immediately promoted 
to tiie rank of master-general of the cavalry by a prince who could 
applaud, without envy, the merit of his servanta In the important 
station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and 
defeated the armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress 
the revolt of Africa. 



11* AmmiantiB has concisely repreeented (xz. 1, zzvi. 4, zzvii. 8, xxviii. 3) the whole 
■eries of the Britieh war. 

11* Hoirefloit .... ntibus .... impervia Thule. 
nie .... nee falao nomine Pictos 
Edomoit. Scotumque vago mucrone aecutua 
Fregit Hyperboieaa remia audadbua ondaa. 

Claudian, in iii. Cona. Honorii, yer. 53, &«. 
— Madueront Saxone fuao 
Orcades: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 
Sootomm oomuloe flerit gladalia leme. 

In iy. Cona. Hon. Ter. 3t, &c. 

See likewise Pacatua Qn Panegyr. Vet. zii. 5^. But it is not- eai^ to appreciate the 
intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the Briti$h yrotoriea of Bolmua 
(StatiuB, say. y. 2) with his real character (Tacit, in Vit. Agricol. c. IG). 
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III. Tlie prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs his people 
oi. AnxciL. to consider him as the accomplice of his ministers. The 
JSS!^l^ military command of Africa had been long exeraacd by 
▲.n.36<r«c (^Qiin^ Romanus, and his abilities were not inadequate 
to his station ; but as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted on most occasions as if he had been the enemy of 
the proyince, and the friend of the barbarians of the desert The 
three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the 
name of Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union,*^ were obliged, 
for the first time, to shut their gates against a hostile invason ; several 
of their most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred, the 
villages and even the suburbs were pillaged, and the vines and fruit- 
trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious savages of 
Gaetulia. The unhappy provincials implored the protection of Ro- 
manus ; but they soon found that their military governor was not less 
cruel and rapacious than tiie barbarians. As tiiey were incapable of 
furnishing the four thousand camels and the exorbitant present which 
he required before he would march to the assistance of Tripoli, his 
demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justiy be accused 
as the autiior of the public calamity. In the annual assembly of the 
three cities, they nominated two deputies to lay at the feet of Valen- 
tinian the customary offering of a gold victory, and to accompany this 
tribute of duty, rather than of gratitude, with their humble complaint 
that they were ruined by the enemy and betrayed by their governor. 
If tile severity of Valentinian had been rightiy directed, it would have 
fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But the count, long exercised 
in the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift and trusty messenger 
to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master of the offices. The 
wisdom of the imperial council was deceived by artifice, and their 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the repe- 
tition of complaint had been justified by the repetition of public 
misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the court of Treves 
to examine tiie state of Africa and the conduct of Romanus. The 
rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily disarmed ; he was tempted 
to reserve for himself a part of tiie public treasure which he brought 
with him for the payment of the troops, and, from the moment that he 
was conscious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse to attest the 
innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Tripolitans was 
declared to be false and frivolous, and Palladius himself was sent back 

>^ Ammianus frequently znentionB their concilium aimuum, legitimum, &c. Leptis 
and Sabrata are long nnoe ruined ; but the city of Oea, the native country of Apu- 
leiua, stiU flouriahen iinder the provincial denomination of THpolu See CeUartna 
(Qet^^ph. Antiqua^ torn. ii. port li. p. 81), D' Anville (Gdographie Andenne, torn, in 
p 71, 72), and Marmol (Afriqne, torn. ii. p. 562). 
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from Treves to Africa with a special commission to discover and 
prosecute the authors of this impious conspiracy against the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign. His inquiries were managed With so 
much dexterity and success, that he compelled the citizens of Leptis^ 
who had sustained a recent siege of eight days, to contradict the truth 
of their own decrees and to censure the behaviour of their own deputies. 
A bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash 
and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. The president of Tnpoli, 
who had presumed to pity the distress of the province, was publicly 
executed at Utica ; four distinguished citizens were put to death as 
the accomplices of the imaginary fraud, and the tongues of two others 
were cut out by the express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated 
by impunity and irritated by resistance, was still continued in the 
military command, till the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to 
join the rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor.^'^ 

His father Nabal was one of the richest and most powerful of the 
Moorish princes who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome, j^^^^^^ 
But as he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very Fdnras 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was eagerly 
disputed, and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in a domestic quanel 
by his brother Firmus. The implacable zeal with which Romanus 
prosecuted the legal revenge of this murder could be ascribed only 
to a motive of avarice or personal hatred ; but on this occasion his 
claims were just, his influence was weighty, and Firmus clearly under- 
stood that he must either present his neck to the executioner, or 
appeal from the sentence of the Imperial consistory to his sword and 
to the people.^** He was received as the deliverer of his country, 
and, as soon as it appeared that Romanus was formidable only to a 
submissive province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of universal 
contempt The ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and burnt by 
the licentious barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the danger 
of resistance ; the power of Firmus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia, and it seemed to be his only 
doubt whether he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy 
Africans soon discovered that, in this rash insurrection, they had not 

*'* Ammian. xxviil. 6. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereun, torn. v. p. 25^ 676) baa 
discussed the chronological difficulties of the history of Count Romanus. 

>** The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure; and Orosius (1. vii. c. 33, 
p. 551, edit. Havercamp.) seems to place the revolt of Firmus after the deaths of 
Valentinian and Valens.*^ Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. torn. y. p. 691) endeayours to 
pick his way. The patient and sure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in the 
most slippery paths. 

* On the contrary, Orosius says that Theodosius was sent against ¥1rmus by Valen 
tinian.'-8. 
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sufficiently consulted their own strength or the abiUtiea of their leader 
Before he could procure any certain intelligence that the emperor of 
the West had fixed the choice of a general, or that afleet of transports 
was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly informed 
Theodoiiiis that the great Theodosius, with a small band of yeterans, 
^^ had landed near Igilf^is, or Gigeri, on the African coast, 
▲ j>. 373. g^^ ^Q timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtue 
and military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures^ 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the use of those 
arts which, in the same country and in a amilar situation, had 
formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to 
deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the Roman 
general, to seduce Uie fidelity of his troops, and to protract the dura- 
tion of the war by successively engaging the indepeudent tribes of 
Africa to espouse his quarrel or to protect his flight Theodosiua 
imitated the example and obtained the success of his predecessor 
Metellus. When firmus, in the character of a suppliant, accused ^ia 
own rashness and humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, the 
lieutenant of Valentinian received and dismissed him with a friendly 
embrace ; but he diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance, nor could he be persuaded, by the assurances 
of peace, to suspend for an instant the operations of an active war. 
A dark conspiracy was detected by the penetration of Theodosius, 
and he satisfied, without much reluctance, the public indignation which 
he had secretly excited. Several of the guil^ accomplices of Firmus 
were abandoned, according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a 
military execution; many more, by the amputation of both their 
hands, continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror ; the 
hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, and the fear of the 
Roman soldiers was mingled witii respectful admiration. Amidst the 
boundless plains of Gsetulia and the innumerable valleys of Mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus ; and if the 
usurper could have tired the patience of his antagonist, he would have 
secured his person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
the hopes of a fiitiure revolution. He was subdued by the perse- 
verance of Theodosius, who had formed an inflexible determination 
that the war should end only by the death of the tyrant, and that 
every nation of Africa which presumed to support his cause should be 
involved in his ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, which 
seldom exceeded three thousand five hundred men, the Roman general 
advanced witii a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into 
the heart of a country wliere he was sometimes attacked by armies oi 
twenty thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed the 
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irfegular barbarians ; they were discoucerted by his seasonable and 
orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by the unknown re- 
sources of the military art; and they felt and confessed the just 
superiority which was assumed by the leader of a civilized nation. 
When Theodofflus entered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king 
of the Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words of defiance, 
his name and the object of his expedition. ^* I am," replied the stem 
and disdsdnful count, ^' I am the general of Valentinian, the lord of 
*' the world, who has sent me hither to pursue and punish a desperate 
*' robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands ; and be assured, 
*' that, if thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sovereign, 
*' thou and the people over whom thou reignest shall be utterly 
** extirpated." * As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that his enemy 
had strength and resolution to execute the fatal menace, he consented 
to purchase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. 
The guards that were placed to secure the person of Firmus deprived 
him of the hopes of escape, and the Moorish tyrant, afier wine had 
extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed the insulting triumph 
of the Romans by strangling himself in tiie night His dead body, 
the only present which Igmazen could ofier to the conqueror, was 
carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, leading back his 
victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest accla^ 
mations of joy and loyalty.**' 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; it was restored by 
the virtues of Theodosius ; and our curiosity may be usefiiUy ^e is 
directed to the inquiry of the respective treatment which SSI^** 
the two generals received from the Imperial court The ^^- **•• 
authority of Count Romanus had been suspended by the master-general 
of the cavalry, and he was committed to safe and honourable custody 
till the end of the war. Hb crimes were proved by the most authentic 
evidence, and the public expected, with some impatience, the decree 
of severe justicei But the partial and powerful favour of MeUobaudes 
encouraged him to challenge his le^ judges, to obtain repeated 
delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd of firiendly witnesses, and, 
finally, to cover hiii guilty conduct by the additional guilt of fraud and 
forgery. About the same time tiie restorer of Britain and Africa, on 
a vague suspicion that his name and services were superior to the rank 
of a subject, was ignominiously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian 

n> Ammiaa. nix. 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen qoarto pages) is broken 
and oorrupted ; and the narraiiTe is perplexed by the want of chronological and 
geographic landmarks. 

* The war was longer protracted than was not till defeated more than once that 
this sentence would ^eiul us to suppose; it Igmazen yielded. Amm. xxix. 5. — M. 
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no longer reigned; and the death of Theodosius, as well as Jie 
impunity of Romanus, may justly be imputed to the arts of the 
ministers who abused the confidence and deceived the inexperienced 
youth of his sons.^** 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortunately 
state of bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should 
AfHca. jjj^yg traced, with eager curiosity, tlie distinct and domestic 
footsteps of his march. But the tedious enumeration of the unknown 
and uninteresting tribes of Africa may be reduced to the general 
remark, that they were all of the swarthy race of the Moors ; that 
they inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian 
provinces, the country, as they have since been termed by the AraLe, 
of dates and of locusts ; ^'^ and that, as the Roman power declined in 
Africa, the boundary of civilized manners and cultivated land was 
insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, the 
vast and inhospitable desert of the South extends above a thousand 
miles to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a very &int 
and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of Afirica, were some- 
times tempted to believe that the torrid zone must ever remain 
destitute of inhabitants ; ^'' and they sometimes amused their fancy 
by filling tiie vacant space with headless men, or rather mousteis, 
with homed and doven-footed satyrs,^ ^^ with fabulous centaurs, 
and with human pigmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare 
against the cranes.^^ Carthage would have trembled at the strange 

*** Ammian. xzviiL 4. Orosius, 1. yii. c 33, p. 551, 552. Jerom. in Chron. p. 187. 

'* Leo ▲fiicanuB (in the Viaggi di Ramuaio, torn. i. fol. 78-83) has traced a curioui 
picture of the people and the country, which are more minutely deecribed in the 
Afrique de Marmol, tom. iii. p. 1-54. 

^ 'lliiB uninhabitable zone was graduaUy reduced, by the improvements of ancient 
geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, or even sixtelen degrees of latitude. See a 
learned and judicious note of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

^ Intra, si credere libet, viz jam homines et magis senuferi Blemmyei, 

Satvri, &o. Pomponius Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voes. in 8vo. FUay phOoMphioaliy «• 
plams (vi. 35) the irregularitiea of nature, which he bad creduionaly admitted (v. 8). 

** If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great human ape (Buffon, Hist. Kat. torn, 
ziv. p. 43, &c.), one of that species might actually be shown alive at Alexandria in 
the reign of Constantine. Tet some difficulty will stiU remain about the oonvena- 
tion w^ch St. Anthony held with one of these pious savages in the desert of Thebais 
(Jerom. in Vit. Pftul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238). 

*^ St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters, whose ezistenoe was aeriousiT 
asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public laughed; but his pnefeot of Egypt 
iiad the address to send an artful preparation, the embalmed corpse of an JEfippo- 
centaur, which was preserved almost a century t^terwards in the Imperial palace. See 
Pliny (Hist. Katur. viL 3), ond the judicious observations of Freret (M^moires de 
I'Acad. tom. yU. p. 321, &c.). 

'*° The fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer (Iliad, iii. 6). The pigmies of 
India and iEthiopia were (truspithami) twenty-seven inches high. Every spring tbeir 
cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched in battle array to destroy the craxMi' 
eggs, (diter (says Pliny) futurisgregibus non resisti. Their houses were built of mod. 
feathers, and egg shells. See Fliny (vi. 35, vii. 2) and Strabo (1. ii. p. 121 [p. 70, ed 
Casaub.]). 
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intelligenoe that the countries on either side of the equator were filled 
with innumerable nations who differed only in their colour from the 
ordinary appearance of the human species ; and the subjects of the 
Roman empire might have anxiously expected that the swarms of 
barbarians which issued from the North would soon be encountered 
from the South by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce and equally 
formidable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled 
by a more intimate acquaintance with the character of their African 
enemies. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the effect 
either of their virtue or of their pusillanimity. They indulge, like 
the rest of mankind, their passions and appetites, and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility. ^'^ But their rude 
ignorance has never invented any effectual weapons of defence or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any extensive plans of 
government or conquest ; and the obvious inferiority of their mental 
faculties has been discovered and abused by the nations of the tem- 
perate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked from the 
coast of Guinea, never to return to their native country ; but they are 
embarked in chains ; ^"' and this constant emigration, which in tlie 
space of two centuries might have furnished armies to overrun the 
globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the army of Jovian had 
been faithfully executed on the side of the Romans ; and as jy j^^ 
they had solemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance ^^^^"• 
of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were w.^"***" 
exposed, without protection, to the arms of the Persian ^•^•^^*^**- 
monarch. ^'^ Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the head of 
a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war and negociation, 
and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most powerful instru- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent and moderate 
conduct of the king of Armenia ; and the unsuspicious Tiranus was 

^^ The third and fourth volumee of the valuable Hiatoire dea Voyagea deacribe the 
preeent atate of the neeroea. The nationa of the aearooaat have been polished bv 
European commeroe, and thoae of the inland country have been improyed by Mooriah 
ooloniea. 

^ Hiatoire Philoeophique et Politique, &o., torn. iv. p. 192. 

*** The evidence of Anmuanua ia orighial and deoiaiYe (zzvii. 12). Mosea of Cho- 
rene (1. uL c. 17, p. 249, and o. 34, p. 269) and Ptooopiua (de BeU. Peraioo, 1. i c. 5, 
p. 17, edit. Louvre [toin. i. p. 29, ed. Bonn]) have been consulted; but thoae hiato- 
riana, who confound distinct facta, repeat the same eventa, and introduce atrange 
•toriea, must be uaed with diffidence and caution.* 



* The atatement of Ammianua is more writers, and from Prooopiua, who wrote, 

brief and aucoinct, but harmoniaea with aa he atatea, from Armenian anthofitieFf 

the more complicated history developed — M. 
by H. St. Kartin from the Armenian 
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peiBuaded, by the repeated aasuranoes of insidious friendship, to deliver 
his person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In t&e 
midst of a splendid entertainment, he was bound in diains of alver, 
as an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after a shoit 
confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released 
from the miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of an 
assasnn/ The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a 
Persian province; the administration was shared between a dis- 
tinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and Sapor marched, without 
delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, viio 
reigned in that country by the permission of the emperorB, was 
expelled by a superior force, and, as an insult on the majesty of Borne, 
the king of kings placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal 
Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassa ^ "^ was the only place of Armenia 
which presumed to resist the effort of his arms. The treasure 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor ; but 
the danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of the Armenian king, 
excited the public compassion and animated the desperate valour of 
her subjects and soldiers.^ The Persians were surprised and repulsed 
under the walls of Artogerassa by a bold and well-concerted sally of 
the besieged. But the forces of Sapor were continuaUy renewed and 
increased ; the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted ; the 
strength of the walls yielded to the assault ; and the proud conqueror, 
after wasting the rebellious city with fire and sword, led away captive 
an unfortunate queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had 
been the destined bride of the son of Constantiue.*'^ Yet 

*^ PerhapB Artagera, or Ardis, under whose walls Gains, the grandson of Angos^ 
was wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, near one of the aouices of tiM 
Tigris. See D'Anvillo, Qeographie Ancienne, torn. ii. p. 106. 

"* Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 701) proves from chronology thst 
Olympias must have been the mother of Para." 

* According to M. St. Martin, Sapor, paroxysm of excitement at his restontioD 
though supported by the two apostate to royal honours. St. Hartin, Additions 
Armenian princes, Meroujan the Ardz- to Le Beau, iii. 283, 296. — ^M. 
ronnian and Yahan the Mamigonian, was ^ Phazandsem, not Olympias, refuKiig 
gallantly resisted by Arsaoes, and his the orders of her captive husband to sur- 
brave though impious wife Pharandsem. render herself to Sapor, threw henelfiu^ 
His troops ware defeated by Vasag, the Artogerassa. St. Martin, iiL 293, 303. 
high constable of the kingdom. But after She defended herself for fourteen montbs, 
four years' courageous defence of his till fimiine and disease had left few far- 
kingdom, Axsaoes was abandoned by his vivors out of 11,000 soldiers and 6000 
nobles, and obliged to accept the perfi- women ^o had taken refuge in the for- 
dious hospitality of Sapor. He was tress. She then threw open the g>tei 
blinded and imprisoned m the " Castle with her own hand. M. St. Martin a^ds, 
of Oblivion ;"^ his brave general Vasag what even the horrors of oriental wacfiu^ 
was flayed alive ; his skin stuffed and will scarcely permit us to credit, that Bbe 
placed near the kmg in his lonely prison, was exposed by Sapor on a public w»ffo\A 
It was not till many years after (▲.n. 371) to the brutal lusts of his soldiery, at^<i 
that he stabbed himself, according to the afterwards empaled, iii. 373, &c. — M. 
rommti^ Story (St M. iii. 387, 389), in a ''An error according to St. M. 273.-H. 
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if Sapor already triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent 
kingdoms, he soon felt that a country is unsubdued as long as the 
minds of the people are actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraiced the first 
opportunity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, and of 
signalising their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since the 
conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations considered 
the Christians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, 
of the Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy over a super- 
stitious people was uniformly exerted in the cause of Rome ; and as 
long as the successors of Constantino disputed with those of Artaxerxcs 
the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious connexion 
always threw a decisive advantage into die scale of the empire. A 
numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, 
as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred years. By 
the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to 
the choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare that his regard for his 
children, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only 
consideration which prevented him from openly renouncing the 
alliance of Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehensive of involving the East in 
a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious measures, to support 
the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. Twelve 
legions established the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A 
powerful army, under the command of Coimt Trajan, and of Vadomair 
king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia. 
But they were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilitiesi 
which might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; and such was 
the implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till they had 
clearly acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate victory. 
Yet these appearances of war insenably subsided in a vain and tedious 
negociation. The contending parties supported their claims by mutual 
reproaches of perfidy and ambition; and it should seem that the 
original treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, since they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal to the 
partial testimony of the generals of the two nations who had assisted 
at the negodationi.^^^ The invasion of the Goths and Huns, which 

>» Ammiantu (zzrii. 12, zziz. 1, xxx. 1, 2) haa described the events, without the 
dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. L iii. c. 28, p. 261, c. 31, 
p. 266, 0. 35, p. 271) affords some additional factsi but it is extremely difficult to 
separate truth from fable. 
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80on afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman empire, exposed 
the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the declining- age, 
and perliaps the infirmities of the monarch, suggested new maxims of 

tranquillity and moderation. Ilis death, which happened in 

the fuil maturity of a reign of seyenty years, changed in a 
moment the court and councils of Persia, and their attention was 
most probably engaged by domestic troubles and the distant efibrts of 

a Carmanian war.^^^ The remembrance of ancient injuries 
of peace, was lost lu the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of 

Armenia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though 
tacit consent of both empires, to resume their doubtful neutrality. In 
the first years of the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived 
at Constantinople to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the former 
reign, and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephanta^'' 

In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the reign 

of Valens, the adventures of Para form one of the most 
of Para, king striking and singular objects. The noble youth, by the 

persuasion of his mother Olympias, had escaped through the 
Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored the protection 
of the emperor of the East By his timid councils, Para was 
alternately supported, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed. 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes raised by the pre- 
sence of their natural sovereign,* and the ministers of Valens were 
satisfied that they preserved the integrity of the public fiuth, if their 
vassal was not suffered to assume the diadem and title of ELing. 
But they soon repented of their own rashness. They were con- 
founded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian monarch. 
They found reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of 
Para himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions^ the lives 
of his most faithful servants, and held a secret and disgraceful 
correspondence with the assassin of his father and the enemy of his 
countiy. Under the specious pretence of consulting with the 
emperor on the subject of their common interest. Para was persuaded 
to descend from the mountains of Armenia, where his party was in 

^ Artazerzes was the BuooeaBor and brother {the cousin^erman) of the great Sapor, 
and the gtiardiaa of hi* son Sapor III. (Agathiaa, 1. iv. [c. 26] p. 136, edit. Loutzv 
[p. 263, ed. Bonn.]) See the UniverBal History, Tol. zi. p. 86, 161. The authors of 
that uneqiial work have compiled the Sassaniaa dynasty with erudition and diligence; 
but it is a preposterous arrangement to divide the Boman and Oriental aooounts into 
two distinct mstories. 

*** Pacatus in Pftnegyr. Vet. zii. 22; and Orosius, 'I. Tii. c. 34. Ictumque torn 
foodus est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nuno (▲.d. 416) tranquilUssime fruitur. 



* On the reconquest of Armenia by Para, or rather by Mouschegh, the Hami- 
gonian, see St. M. liL 375^ 383.— M. 
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arms, ana to trust his independence and safety to the discretion of a 
perfidious court The king of Armenia, for such he appeared in his 
own eyes and in those of his nation, was received with due honours 
by the governors of the provinces through which he passed; but 
when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under 
various pretences, his motions were watched with respectful vigilance, 
and he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, dissembled his 
fears, and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted on horse- 
back with three hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
stationed at the door of his apartment immediately communicated his 
flight to tlie cx)nsular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and 
endeavoured, without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his 
rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the 
royal fugitive ; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very alarming 
to a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first doud of arrows that 
was discharged into the air, they retreated with precipitation to the 
gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march of two days and two 
nights. Para and his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; 
but the passage of the river, which they were obliged to swim,* was 
attended with some delay and some loss. The country was alarmed, 
and the two roads, which were only separated by an interval of three 
miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers on horseback, under 
the command of a count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a firiendly traveller had 
not revealed the danger and the means of escape. A dark and 
almost impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian troop 
through the thicket ; and Para had left behind him the count and 
the tribune, while they patiently expected his approach along the 
public highways. They returned to the Imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success : and seriously alleged that the 
king of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed 
himself and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a 
borrowed shape.^ After his return to his native kingdom. Para still 
continued to profess himself the Mend and ally of the Romans : but 
the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the 
secret sentence of his death was signed in the council of Valens. 
The execution of the bloody deed was committed to the 
subtle prudence of Coimt Trajan, and he had the merit of 

■ On plankB floated by bladders. — M. pious mother Phanuadsem had deyoted 

^ It IS curious enough that the Ar* him 1», the demons on his birth. St. MjHr> 

meniau historian, Faustus of Byeantium, tin, iv. 23.— M. 

represents Fisra as a magician. His im- 
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iDfliiiuating himself into the confidence of the credulous prince, that 
be mi^t find an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart Para 
was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been prepared with al. 
the pomp and sensuality of the East; the hall resounded with 
cheerful music, and the company was already heated with wine, 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his sword, and gave the 
signal of the murder. A robust and desperate barbarian instantly 
rushed on the king of Armenia, and, though he bravely defended 
his life with the first weapon that chance offered to his 
hand, the table of the Imperial general was stained with 
the royal blood of a guest and an ally. Such were the weak and 
wicked maxims of the Roman administration, that, to attain a 
doubtful object of political interest, the laws of nations, and the 
sacred rights of hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the face of 
the world.**^ 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans 
V. thi secured their frontiers, and the Goths extended their do- 
c.>iruntaor ^^"^'^^^ Th® victories of the great Hermanric,**® king of 
HemuDrio. the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the race of the Amali, 
have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, to the 
exploits of Alexander: with this singular, and almost incredible, 
difference, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being 
supported by the vigour of youth, was displayed with glory and 
success in the extreme period of human life, between the age of 
fourscore and one hundred and ten years. The independent tribes 
were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the king of the 
Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation : the chiefe of the 
Visigoths, or Thervin^, renounced the royal title, and assomed the 
more humble appellation of Judffes; and, among those judges^ 

** See in Ammianus (zzx. 1) the adventoreB of Para. Moeea of Chorene calla him 
Tiridates ; and tells a long and not improbable story of his son Qnelus, ^o after- 
wards made himself popmar in Armenia^ and provoked the jealousy of the reigning 
king (1. iii. c. 21, &o,, p. 253, &c.)/ 

*^ The concise aocoimt of the reign and conquests of Hermanric seems to be one of 
the valuable fragments which Jomandes (c. 23) borrowed from the Gothic histories 
of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus.** 



* This note is a tissue of mistakes, marks, borrowed his account. Ckmse- 

Tiridatea and Plsra are two totally dif- quently, the narrative nven in the text 

ferent persons. Tiiidates was the fiither must be regarded as legendary rather 

of Quel, first husband of Pharandsem, the than historical. It is probable that the 

mother of Para. St. Martin, iv. 27.— H. extent of his empire has been greatly 

^ The Gothic form of Hermanric is exaggerated. See Grimm, Deutsche Gram* 

Aimonareiks, and probably signified great matik, vol ii. p. 448; Deutsche Mytho- 

or powerful king. His exploits were cele- logie, p. S3, 208; Deutsche Heldenssge, 

brated in the Gothic legends, which ap- p. 2; Schafarik, Slawische Alterthiimer, 

pear to have been collected by Cassiodorus, vol. i. p 427.— S 
from whom Jomandes, os Gibbon re- 
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Athanaiic, Fritigeni, and Alaviviis were the most illustrious, by their 
personal merit, as well as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. 
These domestic conquests, which increased the military power of 
Hermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. He invaded the 
adjacent countries of the North, and twelve considerable nations, 
whose names and limits cannot be accurately defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority of the Gothic arms.^^^ The Henili,* who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Msotis, were renowned for 
their strength and agility ; and the assistance of their light infantry 
was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in all the wars of the 
barbarians. But the active spirit of the Heruli was subdued by the 
slow and steady perseverance of the Goths ; and, after a bloody 
action, in which the king was slain, the remains of that warlike tribe 
became an useful accession to the camp of Hermanria He then 
marched against the Venedi ;^ unskilled in the use of arms, and 
formidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modem Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not 
inferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive advan- 
tages of exercise and discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, 
the conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the confines of 
the .^tii,^^' an ancient people, whose name is still preserved in the 
province of Esthonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade 
of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship of tlie Mother 
of the Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the iEstian warriors 
to content themselves with wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that 
wealthy country is ascribed to the prudence, rather than to the arms, 
of Hermanric. His dominions, which extended from the Danube 
to the Baltic, included the native seats, and the recent aoquidtions, 
of the Gpths ; and he reigned over the greatest part of Germany 

1^* M. de Boat (Hist, des Peuplee de rEorope, torn. vL p. 311-329) inveBtigateSy 
with more industry than suocesB, the nations subdued by the arms of Hermanric. 
He denies the existence of the Vasinobronoa, on account of the inmioderate length of 
their name. Tet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed the 
country of the Afediomatrici. 

*^ The edition of Qrotius (Jomandes, p. 642) exhibits the name of .^stri. But 
reason and the Ambrodan MS. have restored the ^stii, whose manners and situation 
are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus (Q«nnani% o. 45).* 



* On the origin and migrations of the which leads us to expect that it is a col. 
Heruli, see Editor's note, c. zzzix., lective name; and tiiis is probably the 
note 37. — S. case. It appears to mean the men of the 

^ The Venedi were undoubtedly Slavo- East, and to have been a name given by 

nians, as both their name and their locality the Qermans to their eastern neighbours, 

prove. The Qermans have always called the inhabitants of the present coasts oif 

all Slavonians Wends or Vends. — S. Prussia, Courland, and Esthonia. Latham, 

* Tacitus speaks of " iBstiorum gentos," The Q«rmania of Tacit'js, p. 166, scq. 
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and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, and sometimes witk 
the cruelty of a tyrant But he reigned orer a part of the globe 
incapable of perpetuating and adorning the glory of its heroes. The 
name of Hermanric is almost buried \n oblivion ; his exploits are 
imperfectly knovm : and the Romans themselves' appeared uncon- 
scious of the progress of an aspiring power whidi threatened the 
liberty of the Nordi and the peace of the empire.*^' 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the 
ThacMiM Imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and libe- 
oo^iewar w^i^Y ^hcy had received so many signal proofe. They 
Aj>. 3M. respected the public peace ; and if an hostile band some- 
times presumed to pass tiie Roman limit, their irregular conduct waB 
candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the barbarian youth. 
Their contempt for two new and obscure princes, who had been 
raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths with 
bolder hopes; and, while they agitated some design of mardiing 
their confederate force under the national standard,^^* they were 
easily tempted to embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, by 
their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The public 
treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but 
the design was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Vi^goths, 
that the army which passed the Danube amounted to the number of 
thirty thousand mea^** They marched with the proud confidence that 
their invincible valour would decide the fate of the Roman empire; 
and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the weight of the 
barbarians, who displayed the insolejice of masters, and the licen- 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which gratified their 
appetites retarded their progress; and before the Goths could 
receive any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of Proco- 
pius, they perceived, by the hostile state of the country, that the 
civil and military powers were resumed by his successful rival A 
chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their retreat, and 
intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the barbarians was 
tamed and suspended by hunger ; they indignantly threw down their 
arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food and chains: 

' ... 

'** AmmianuB (xxxi. 3) observes, in general terms, Ermenrichi .... beUieosisBinu 
Begis, et per multa variaque fortiter &cta, vioinis gentibus formidati, &c. 

*** Valens .... dooetur relationibus Ducum, gentem Qothorum, e& temp»<*** 
intactam ideoque sffivissimam, couspirantexn in unum, ad pervadenda parari colliouttf 
Thnusiarum. Ammian. xxvi. 6. 

»** M. de Buat (Hint, des Peuples de FEurope, torn. vi. p. 332) has curiously ssoer 
tained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3OO0 of Ammianus, and the 10,001 
of ZoAimus, were only the fint divisions of the Qothic army. 
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the numerous captives were distributed in all the cities of the East 
and the provincials, who were soon familiarised with their savage 
appearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure their own strength 
with these formidable adversaries, whose name had so long been the 
object of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone 
could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated by this 
national calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court 
of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance which 
had so long subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. They 
alleged that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian; they required the 
immediate restitution of the noble captives ; and they urged a very 
singular claim, that the Gothic generals, marching in arms, and in 
hostile array, were entitied to the sacred character and privileges of 
ambassadors. The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these extra- 
vagant demands was signified to th^ barbarians by Victor, master- 
general of tiie cavalry, who expressed, with force and dignity, the 
just complaints of the emperor of the East.^^^ The negociation 
was interrupted, and the manly exhortations of Valeutinian en- 
couraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of tiie 
empire.**'' 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrated 
by a contemporary historian :**® but tiie events scarcely Ho«uiiue«, 
deserve the attention of posterity, except as the preliminary ^^.^S^eg^ 
steps of tiie approaching decline and fall of the empire. ^^*- 
lustead of leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to the 
banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, the 
aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave Athauaric the 
danger and glory of a defen^va war, against an enemy who wielded 
with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of boats 
was established upon the Danube, tiie presence of Valens animated his 
troops, and his ignorance of the art of war was compensated by personal 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor and Arintheus, 
his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. The* operations of 

'* The march and subfleqaent negociation are described in the FrBgmenta 
of EnnapitiB (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, edit. Louvre [p. 47, ed. Bonn]). The pro- 
vincials, who afterwards became £uniliar with the barbarians, found that their 
strength was more apparent tiian real. They were taU of stature, but their legs 
were clumsy and their shoulders were nairow. 

*^ Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur arbitrio, anna con- 
cussit in Gtothos ratione justft permotus. Ammianus (zxviL 4) then proceeds to 
describe, not the coimtry of the Qoths, but the peaceful and obedient province of 
Thrace, which was not affected by the war. 

'** EuiiapiuB, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19 [p. 47, 48, ed. Bonn]. The Qreek 
sophist must have considered as one and the same war, the whole series of Qothk 
hiiiory tiU the victories and peace of TheodoRiiis. 
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the campaign were conducted by their akill and experience ; out they 
found it impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts in 
the mountains, and the devastation of the plains obliged the Romans 
themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The 
incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a tacit 
suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, during the 
whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcianopolia 
The third year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, and 
more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived 
the barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the necessaries 6f life ; and the desolation of a very exten^ve 
tract of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Atha- 
naric was provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in 
the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel 
precaution of the victorious generals, who had promised a large 
reward for the head of every Goth that was brought into the Imperial 
camp. The submission of the barbarians appeased the resentment 
of Valens and his council: the emperor listened with satisfaction 
to the flattering and eloquent remoustrance of the senate of Con- 
stantinople, which assumed, for the first time, a share in the public 
deliberations; and the same generals, Victor and Arintheus, who 
had successfully directed the conduct of the war, were empowered 
to regulate the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade which 
the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was restricted to two cities on the 
Danube ; the rashness of tiieir leaders was severely punished by the 
suppression of their pennons and subsidies ; and the exception, which 
was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, was' more advantageous 
than honourable to tiie Judge of the Viagoths. Athanaric, who, on 
this occasion, appears to have consulted his private interest, without 
expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported his own dignity, and 
that of his tribe, in die personal interview which was proposed by 
the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his declaration that it was 
impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to 
set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is more than 
probable that his regard for tiie sanctity of an oath was confirmed 
by the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
which separated the dominions of the two independent nations, was 
chosen for the scene of the conference. The emperor of the East, 
and the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of 
armed followers, advanced in their respective barges to the middle of 
the stream. Aflter the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery 
of hostages, Valens returned in triumph to Constantinople, and tLe 
Goths remained in a state of tranquillity about six years, till they 
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were ^olently impelled against the Roman empire by an innmnerable 
host of Scythians, who appeared to issue from the frozen regions of 
the North.»" 

The emperor of die West, who had resigned tc his brother the 
command of the Lower Danube, resenred for his immediate war of the 
care the defence of the Rhsetian and lUyrian provinces, aS^SI^ 
which spread so many hundred miles along the greatest ^^* 3»*. 
of the European rivers. The active policy of Valentinian was cour 
tinually employed in adding new fortifications to the security of the 
frontier : but die abuse of this policy provoked the just resentment 
of the barbarians. The Quadi complained that the ground for an 
intended fortress had been marked out on their territories, and their 
complaints were urged with so much reason and moderation, that 
Equitius, master-general of Illyricum, consented to suspend the pro- 
secution of the work till he should be more clearly informed of the 
will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, and of 
advancing the fortune of his sou, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the praefect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 
passions of Valentinian were impadcut of control, and he credu- 
lously listened to the assurances of his favourite, that, if die govern- 
ment of Valeria, and the direction' of the work, were intrusted to the 
zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor should no longer be impor- 
tuned with the audacious remonstrances of the barbarians. The 
subjects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the 
arrogance of a young and wordiless minister, who considered his 
rapid elevation as the proof and reward of his superior merit He 
a£Pected, however, to receive the modest application of Gabinius, king 
of the Quadi, with some attention and regard; but this artfid 
civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing inritation of Marcellinus. 
I am at a loss how to vary the narrative of similar crimes ; or how 
to relate, that, in the course of die same year, but in remote parts of 
the empire, the inhospitable table of two Imperial generals was 
stained with die royal blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly 
murdered by their order, and in their presence. The fate of 
Gabinius, and of Para, was the same : but the cruel death of their 
sovereign was resented in a very different maimer by the servile 
temper of die Armenians and the free and daring spirit of die 

>^ ThI Qothio war is described by Ammianus (zzvii. 5), Zosimtis (1. !▼. [o. 10] 
p. 211-214), and Themistius (Orat. x. p. 129-141). The orator Themistius was sent 
from the senate of Constantinople to congratulate the victorious emperor $ and hii 
servile eloquence compares Valens on the Danube to Aclulles m the Scamander. 
Jomandes foigets a war peculiar to the Ftst-Goths, and inglorious to the Qolhic 
oame (Kascou^ Hist, of the Qermans, viL 3). 
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Germans. The Quadi were much declined from that fonnidabk 
power which, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror 
to the gates of Rome. But they still possessed arms and courage; 
their courage was animated by despair, and they obtained the usual 
reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sarmatiau allies. So imprcm- 
dent was the aasasHin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when 
the bravest veterans had been drawn away to suppress the revolt of 
Firmus, and the whole province was exposed, with a very feeble 
defence, to the rage of the exasperated barbarians. They bvaded 
Pannonia in the season of harvest, unmerciiully destroyed ever; 
object of plunder which they could not easily transport, and either 
disregarded or demolished the cm])ty fortifications. He princess 
Constantia, the daughter of the emperor Constantius, and the graod- 
daughter of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That 
royd maid, who had innocently supported the revolt of Frooopius, 
was now the destined wife of the heir of the Western empire. Six 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed train 
Her person was saved from danger, and the republic from disgrace, 
by the active zeal of Messalla, goveruor of the provinces. As soon as 
he was informed that the village where she stopped only to dme was 
almost encompassed by the barbarians, he hastily placed her m bis 
own chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the gates of St- 
mium, which were at the distance of six-«nd-twenty mile& 
Sirmium might not have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatiais 
had diligently advanced during the general consternation of the magi^ 
trates and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Praetorian pnefect, 
sufficient time to recover his own spirits and to revive the courage of 
the citizens. He skilfully directed their strenuous efibrts to repiur 
and strengthen the decayed fortifications, and procured the seasonable 
and effectual assistance of a company of archers to protect the capital 
of the lUyrian provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant barbarians turned their arms agaio^ 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed 
the miu'der of their king. Equitius could bring into the field uo 
more than two legions, but they contained the veteran strength of 
the Maesian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they 
disputed the vain honours of rank and precedency was the cause of 
their destruction, and, while they acted with separate forces and 
divided councils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active 
vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion provoked 
the emulation of the bonlering tribes, and the province of Msesia 
would infallibly have been lost if young Theodosius, the duke or 
military commander of the frontier, had not signalised, in the defeat 
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of the public enemy, an intrepid genius worthy of his illustrious 
father and of his future greatness.^^^ 

The mmd of Valentinian, who then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by the calamities of Illyricum, but the lateness of 
the season suspended the execution of his designs till tlie expedition, 
ensuing spring. He marched in person, with a consider- 
able part of the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the ' 
Moselle ; and to the suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who 
met him on the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that as soon as 
he reached the scene of action he should examine and pronounce. 
When he arrived at Sirmium he gave audience to the deputies of the 
niyrian provinces, who loudly congratulated their own felicity under 
the auspicious government of Probus, his Praetorian praefect^^^ 
Valentiniaii, who was flattered by these demonstrations of their 
loyalty and gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a 
Cynic philosopher of intrepid sincerity,^ ^* whetlier he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province ? ^* With tears and groans am I sent 
(replied Iphides) by a reluctant people.'* The emperor paused, but 
ihe impunity of his ministers estabhshed the pernicious maxim that 
they might oppress his subjects without injuring his service. A strict 
inquiry into tfieir conduct would have relieved the public discontent 
The severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the Germans, and 
vindicate the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch 
was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge a 
fault. He forgot the provocation, remembered only the injury, and 
advanced into the country of the Quad! with an insatiate thirst of 
blood and revenge. The extreme devastation and promiscuous 
massacre of a savage war were justified in the eyes of the emperor, 
and perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel equity of retalia- 
tion ;^^ and such was the discipline of the Romans, and the conster- 

iM Axomiaaus (xxix. 6) and Zoaimus (1. !▼. [c. 16] p. 219, 220) carofully mark the 
orkin and progress of the Quadic and Sarmatian ynr. 

^^ AmmianuB (zzx. 5), who acknowledges the merit, has censured, with becoming 
asperity, the oppressive administration of Petronius Probus. When Jerom translated 
and continued the Chronicle of Eusebius (ao). 380; see Tillemont^ M^m. Ecclds. 
tom. xii. p. 53, 626), he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion of his 
country, in the following words: "Probus P. P. lUyrici imquissimis tributonim 
" exactionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, quam a Borbaris vastarentur, eratit'* 
(Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187; AnimadTers. p. 259.) The saint afterwards formed an 
intimate and tender friendship with the widow of Probus; and the name of Count 
Equitius, with lees propriety, but without much ii^ustice, has been substituted in 
the text. 

'^ Julian (Orat. yi. p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and 
merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy by adopting the extravagant 
dress and manners of the Cynics. 

itt Ammian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of Yalentinian, refuses 
him even this last consolation of revenge. Yastato genitali solo, et imUtam patriau 
derelinquens (touL i. p. 26 [Ep. ad Heliodor. tom. i. p. 341, ed. Yallan.]). 

YOL. in. IT 
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nation of the enemy, that Valentinian repassed the Danube without 
the loss of a single man« As he had resolved to complete the 
destruction of the Quad! by a second campaign, he fixed his winter* 
quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city of 
Presburg. While the operations of war were suspended by the 
severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt to depre- 
cate the wrath of their conqueror, and, at the earnest persuafflon of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into the Imperial 
council. They approached the throne with bended bodies and de- 
jected countenances, and, without daring to comphiin of the murder 
of their king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, that the late invadon 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and abhorred The answer of the emperor left 
them but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, ex- 
pressed the violence of his ungovemed fury ; and while his whole 
frame was a^tated with convulsive passion a large blood-vessel sud- 
denly burst in his body, and Valentinian fell speechless into the arms 
of his attendants. Their pious care immediately concealed his 
and death, of situatiou from the crowd, but in a few minutes the emperor 
Valentinian, ^f ^^ Wcst expired in an agony of pain, retaining his 
senses tall the last, and struggling, without success, to declare 
his intentions to the generals and ministers who surrounded the 
▲.z>. 875. royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of age, 
KoY. n. gj^^ Yie wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the 
twelve yeara of his reign.^** 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested by an ecdesi- 
Tbe astical historian.^ ^^ **The empress Severa (f relate the 

onuai^ ^* fable) admitted into her familiar society the lovelj 
tsnian n. << Justiua, the daughter of an Italian governor ; her ad- 
miration of those naked charms, which she had often seen in the 
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*** See, on the death of Yalentmian, AmmiAnus (zxx. 6), Zosimus (L !▼. |c. 17] 
p. 221), Victor (in Epitom. [c. 45]), Socrates (L iv. c. 31), and Jerom (in Chron. 
p. 187 rtom.Tiii/p. 815, ed. VallarBr], and torn. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. [torn. i. p. 341, 
ed. ValiarB.]). There is much variety of circumstances among them; and Ammianut 
is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

*^ Socrates (1. iv. c. 31) is the only original witness of this foolish story, so repug- 
nant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely deserred the formal and 
elaborate dissertation of H. Bonamy (M^m. de I'Acad^mie, tom. zxx. p. 394-405). 
Yet^ I would preserve the natural circumstance of the bath, instead of foUowing 
Zosimus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of lilagnentiuB.* 

' There seems to be no sufficient reason of her first husband, since Valentinian 11., 

for rejecting the positive statement of the son of her second marriage, was boni 

Zosimus (iv. c. 19, 43), that Justina was in a.d. 371, eighteen veers after the death 

the widow of Magnentius; though she of Magnentiua. Gunton, Fasti Bom. 

mQBt have been imy jfoung at the death vol. ii p. lll.^S. 
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^* bath, was expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise that the 
^^ emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed ; and 
*« his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire the same 
^* domestic privilege which he had assumed for himself." But we 
may be assmred, firom the evidence of reason as well as history, that 
the two marriages of Valentiniau with Severa and with Justina were 
successivdy contracted, and that he used the ancient permission of 
divorce, which was still allowed by the laws, though it was condemned 
by the church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to 
unite every claim which could entitle him to the undoubted succession 
of the Western empira He was the eldest son of a monarch whose 
glorious reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice of his 
fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth year of his age 
the royal youth received from the hands of his indulgent fieither t£e 
purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus ; the election 
was solemnly ratified by the consent and applause of the armies of 
Gaul,^^^ and the name of Gratian was added to the names of Yalen- 
tinian and Valens in all the legal transactions of the Roman govern* 
ment By his marriage with the grand-daughter of Constantine,* 
the son of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian family, which, in a series of three Imperial generations, were 
sanctified by lime, reli^on, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of his father the royal youth was in the sevent^nth year of his 
age, and his virtues alre^ady justified the favourable opinion of the 
army and people. But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Treves, whilst at the distance of many hundred miles 
Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions 
which had been so long suppressed by tiie presence of a master im- 
mediately revived in the Imperial council, and the ambitious design 
of reigning in the name of an infant was artfully executed by Mello- 
baudes and Equitius, who commanded the attachment of the Illyrian 
and Italian bands. They contrived the most honoiu*able pretences 
to remove the popular leaders and the troops of Gaul, who might 
have asserted the claims of the lawful successor ; they suggested the 
necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies 
by a bold and dedsive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was 
respectfully invited to appear in the camp with the son of the de- 
ceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 

iM Aimniaxius (zzvii. 6) deflcribes the fonn of this military election, and augtut 
inTefltiture. Valentinian does not appear to hare conaulted, or even informed, tibM 
ccnate of Rome. 

* See genealogical table, toI. li. p. 849. — S. 

v2 
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the in&Dt prince of the same name, who wa& only four years old, 
was shown, in the arms of his mother, to the legions, and solemnly 
invested, hy military acclamation, with the tides and ensigos of 
supreme power. The impending dangers of a civil war were sea- 
sonajbly prevented by tiie wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of tiie army, declared 
that he should always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as 
a rival, and advised die empress, with her son Valentinian, to fix 
their residence at Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy, 
while he assumed the more arduous command of the countries beyond 
the Alp& Gratian dissembled his resentment till he could safely 
punish or disgrace the authors of the conspiracy ; and though be 
uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, 
he gradually confounded, in the administration of the Western em- 
pire, the office of a guardian with the authority of a soyereign. The 
government of the Roman world was exercised in the united names 
of Valens and his two nephews ; but the feeble emperor of tiie East, 
who succeeded to tiie rank of his elder brother, never obtiuned any 
weight or influence in the councils of the West**'' 

^ AmmianuB, zxx. 10. Zosimiui, 1. iy. [o. 19] p. 222, 223. Tillemont has prored 
(Ilist. des Empereun, torn. y. p. 707-709) that Oratlan reigned in Italy, AMca, o' 
nivricum. I naye endoayoiired to ezpiw hia authoil^ ovsr his Inotbo^a domiDion^ 
at ne uaed ii> in on amlqgaoaa atyle. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ANHXB8 OF THE PaSTORAL NATIONS. — PbOOBBSS OF IHB HUNB FBOX CfllNA 

TO EuBOPB.— Flight of the Gothb. — They pabb the Dakitbe. — Gothio 
War. — Defeat and Death op Valenb. — Gratian nnrESTs Theodorius 
WITH THE Eastern Empire. — His Gharaoter and Suocebb. — Peace and 
Settlement of the Goths. 

V the second year of the reign of Valentinian and ValenSy on the 
lOming of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part jj^ho^uvg. 
/ the Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructiYe ^•»- 8«> 
irthquake. The impression was communicated to the 
aters ; the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry by the sudden 
treat of the sea; great quantities of fish were caught with the 
.md; large vessels were stranded on the mud; and a curious 
)ectator ^ amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating the 
arious appearance of valleys and mountains which had never, since 
le formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. But the tide 
)on returned with the weight of an immense and irresistible deluge, 
hich was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of 
ffeece, and of Egypt; large boats were transported and lodged on 
le roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles from the shore ; 
le people, with their habitations, were swept away by the waters ; 
lid the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day on 
hich fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the inundation, 
'his calamity, tiie report of which was magnified from one province 
) another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome, and their 
fFrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary eviL 
t'hey recoUected the preceding earthquakes, which had subverted the 
ities of Palestine and Bithynia; they considered these alarming 
trokes as the prelude only of still more dreadftd calamities ; and 
heir fearftil vanity was disposed to confound the symptoms of a 
leclining empire and a sinking world.* It was the fashion of die 

^ Such 18 the bad taste of Ammianus (zxvi. 10), that it u not easy to distinguiBh 
■is facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively afi&rms that he saw the rotten carcase 
•f a ship, ad secundvan tapidem, at Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

^ The earthquakes and inundations are variously described by Libanius (Orat. de 
ilciscendft JuUani nece, c. x. in Fabridus, BibL Graec. torn. viL p. 158, with a 
.amed note of Olearius), Zosimus (1. iv. fc. 18] p. 221), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 2), Ce- 
Irenus (p. 310, 314 [tom. i. p. 543, 550, ed. Bonn]), and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186 
torn. viii. p. 809, ed. Vallai's.l, and tom. i. p. 250, in Vit. Hilarion [tom. ii. p. 36, ed. 
Vallars 1). Epidaurus must nave been overwhelmed, had not the prudent citizens 
placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made the sign of the' cross |^ 
uhe mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 
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times to attribute every remarkable event to the particular will of tk 
Deity; the alterations of nature were comiected, by an m^siUe 
chain, with the moral and metaphysical ophiions of the human mind ; 
and the most sagacious divines could dLstinguish, according to \k 
colour of their respective prejudices, that the establishment of heresy 
tended to produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was the inevitable 
consequence of the progress of sin and error. Without presomiog 
to discuss the truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the hk- 
torian may content himself with an observation, which seems to be 
justified by experience, that man has much more to fear fix>in the 
passions of his fellow-creatures than from the convulsions of the 
elements.' The mischievous efiects of an earthquake or deluge, a 
hurricane, or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsideraUe 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war, as they are now mo- 
derated by the prudence or humanity of the prmoes of Europe, vho 
amuse their own leisure and exercise the courage of their subject 
in the practice of the military art But tiie laws and manners of 
modem nations protect the safety and freedom of the vanqui^ 
soldier ; and the peaoefrd citizen has seldom reason to complain that 
his life or even his fortune is exposed to the rage of war. In the 
disastrous period of the fidl of the Roman empire, which may justlj 
be dated from the reign of Valens, the happiness and security of 
each individual were personally attacked, and the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of Scythia and Grermanj. 

The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of 
and QotiM, the Wcst the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 

forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a 
way, by the success of their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile 
tribes more savage than themselves. The original principle of motion 
was concealed in the remote ooimtries of the North, and the carious 
observation of tiie pastoral life of the Scythians^ or Tartars' vDl 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive emigrationa 

* DicsarchuB the Peripatetio composed a formal treatiBe to prove tliis obTioui 
truth, which is not the most honourable to the human species (CSoero, de OfficuSi 
iL 5). 

^ The original Scythians of Herodotus (1. iv. o. 47-57, 99-101) were confined by 
the Danube and the Palus Mieotis within a square of 4000 stadia 0100 Roman mile")* 
See D'Anville (M^m. de TAcad^mie, torn. xxxv. p. 573-591). Diodorus Siculus (tom 
i. 1. ii. [c. 43] p. 155, edit. Wesseling) has marked the gradual progress of the ikbr^ 
and nation. 

' The Tatars or Tariars were a primitiye tribe, the rivals, and at length the 00°* 
iects, of the Mog^uls. In the victorious annies of Zingis Khan and his successors, the 
Tartars formed the vanguard ; and the name which fint reached the ears of fbrdgn^ 
was appUed to the whole nation (BV€ret^ in the Hist, de rAcad^mie, tom. xriii' p- 
60)." In speaking of aU or any of the northern shepherds of Europe or Asia, I vaM' 
ferently use the appellations of Scythians or Tartan, 

*. The Tatars or Tartars were a tribe dwelt near lake Bouyir, to the eastward 
nearly allied to the Mongols in race, who of Mongolia. They were among the M 
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The different characters that mark the civilized nations of the 
glohe may he ascribed to the use and the abuse of reason, 
which so variously shapes and so artificially composes the vuxmtn 
manners and opinions of an European or a Chinese. But scjthiaiia. 
the operation of instinct is more sure and simple than that 
of reason ; it is much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadruped 
than the speculations of a philosopher ; and the savage tribes of 
mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of animals, pre- 
serve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural consequence of the 
imperfection of their Csusulties. Reduced to a similar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoyments still continue the same ; and 
the influence of food or dimate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, most 
powerfully contributes to form and to maintain the national character 
of barbarians. In every age the immense plains of Scythia or 
Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and 
shepherds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate tiie earth, and whose 
restiess spirit disdains tiie confinement of a sedentary life. In eviery 
age the Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for their invin- 
dble courage and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been 
repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of tiie North, and their arms 
have spread terror and devastation over tiie most fertile and warlike 
countries of Europe/ On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
tiie sober historian is fordbly awakened firom a pleasing vidon, and is 
compelled, with some reluctance, to confess tiiat tiie pastoral manners, 
which have been adorned witii the fairest attributes of peace and 
innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of 
a military life. To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of warriors in tiie three important 
articles of, I. Their diet; IL Their habitation; and III. Their 

'^ Imperium Asue ter quBBdrere: ipai perpetuo ab alieno imperio, aut intacti, ant 
invicti, maosere. Since the time of Justin (iL 3) they have multiplied this account. 
Voltaire, in a few words (tom. z. p. 64, Hist Q^mle, c. 156), has abridg^ the 
Tartar conquests. 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from a&r 
Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war.* 



of the Mongol conquests, and they took exclaimed, " Erigat nos, mater, coolesta 

afterwards bo conspicuous a place in the " solatium, quia si proTsniant ipsi, yel 

army of Zingis EJum, that their name " nos ipsos quos yocamus Tartaros ad 

became synon^ous with that of the " suas Tartareas sedes, unde ezierunt, 

Mongols. Their proper name was Tatars. " retrudemus, yel ipsi nos omnes ad 

It IB said to have been changed into " coelum advehant." — ^Prichard, Physical 

Tartar in consequence of an expression of History of Mankind, toI. It. pp. 278, 332, 

St. Louis, who, when the devastations of 3nl ed.— S. 

Zingis Khan were heard of with horror * Qray.—M. 
bi western Europe, ia reported to hav« 
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exercises. The narratives of antiquity are justified by the expenence 
of modem times f and the banks of the BoiystheneSi of the Voks, 
or of the Selinga will indifierendy present the same uniform spectai^ 
of similar and native manners." 
I. The com, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary aod 
wholesome food of a civilized people, can be obtained odIt 
by the patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy 
savages who dwell between the tropics are plentifully nourished by 
the liberality of nature, but in the climates of the North a nation d 
shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The smful practi- 
tioners of the medical art will determine (if they are able to dete^ 
mine) how far the temper of the human mind may be affected by thf 
use of animal or of vegetable food ; and whether Uie common aasocia- 
tion of carnivorous and cmel deserves to be considered in any other 
light than that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of b- 
manity.* Yet, if it be tme tliat die sentiment of compassioo i$ 
imperceptibly weakened by the nght and practice of dome^c 
cmelty, we may observe that the horrid objects which are disgM 
by the arts of European refinement are exhibited in their naked and 
most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. Tbf 
ox or the sheep are slaughtered by the same hand from which the; 
were accustomed to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limb^ 
are served, with very little preparation, on the table of their uifeeBos 
murderer. In the military profession, and especially in the condod 
of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal food appears to be 
productive of the most solid advantages. Ck>m is a bulky and perisb- 
able commodity, and the large magazines, which are indi^nsabl; 
necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly tran^ 
ported by the labour of men or horses. But the flocks and herds 
which accompany the march of the Tartars afford a sure and ni- 

^ The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curioua though imperfect portrait of t» 
Scythians. Among the modems, who describe the uniform scene, the ^^.^ 
Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expresses his native feelings; and his GeDea]o^<^ 
History of the Tatars has been copiously illustrated by the French and W^ 
editoiv. Garpin, Ascelin, and Rubruquis (m the Hist, des Voyages, torn. ^'Ml^S'^ 
sent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I have added Gen)ui<i& 
and the other Jesuits (Description de la Chine, par Du Halde, tom. !▼.), who a^' 
rately surveyed the Chinese Tartary, and that honest and intelligent traveUer, o^ 
of Antermony (two volumes in 4to., Glasgow, 1763). . 

* The Uzbeks are the most altered from their primitive manneiB; 1, by the pro^ 
sion of the Mahometan religion; and 2, by the possession of the cities and iarrfs^ 
of the Great Bucharia. 

' n est certain que les grands mangeurs de viaade sont en g^n^ral cmelB et feroc^ 
plus que les autres hommes. Cette observation est de tous les lieux, et do ^,^J^ 
tems: la barbaric Angloise est connue, &c. Emile de Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. Wv*- 
ever we may Uiink of the general observation, tr« shall not easily allow the truth ' 
his example. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic Uio^^ 
tions of Ovid, seduce our reason by exciting our sensibility. 
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crea^g supply of flesh and milk ; in the far greater part of the 
uncultivated waste the vegetation of the grass is quick and luxuriant ; 
and there are few places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle of 
the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply is mul- 
tiplied and prolonged by the undistinguishing appetite and patient 
abstinence of the Tartars. They indifierently feed on the flesh of 
K those animals that have been killed for the table or have died of 
disease. Horseflesh, which in every age and country has been pro- 
Vr scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they devour 
': 1 with peculiar greediness, and this singular taste fisicilitates the success 
of their military operations. The active cavalry of Scythia is always 
^: followed, in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate 
c number of spare horses^ who may be occasionally used either to re- 
double the speed or to satisfy the hunger of the barbarians. Many 
are the resources of courage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part 
of their cattie, and preserve the flesh, eitiier smoked or dried in the 
sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of littie balls of cheese, or ratiier 
of hard curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water, and this 
unsubstantial diet will support, for many days, the life, and even the 
spirits, of the patient warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve and the hermit might envy, is com- 
monly succeeded by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateful present or the most 
valuable commodity that can be offered to the Tartars ; and the only 
example of their industry seems to consist in the art of extracting 
from mare's milk a fermented liquor which possesses a very strong 
power of intoxication. Like tiie animals of prey, the savages, both 
of the old and new world, experience the alternate vicissitudes of 
famine and plenty, and their stomach is inured to sustain, without 
much inconvenience, tiie opposite extremes of hunger and of in- 
temperance. 

n. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of soldiers 
and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an exten- 
sive and cultivated country; and some time must elapse 
before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled under 
the same standard, either to defend their own confines, or to invade 
the territories of tiie adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large multitude witiiin the walls 
of a city; but these citizens are no longer soldiers, and tiie arts 
which adorn and improve the state of civil sodety corrupt the habits 
of the military life. The pastoral manners of tiie Scythians seem to 
unite the different advantages of simplicity and refinement The 
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individuals of tlie same tribe are coDStantly aasembled, but they are 
assembled in a camp, and the native spirit of these dauntless shep- 
herds is animated by mutual support and emulation. The houses of 
the Tartan are no more than small tents, of an oral form, wiiidi 
afford a cold and dirty habitation for the promiscuous youth of both 
sexes. The palaces of the rich conost of wooden huts, of such a^ze 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn by 
a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the ^proacb 
of night, within the protection of the camp. The necessity of pre- 
venting the most mischievous confusion in such a perpetual <»noonise 
of men and animals must gradually introduce, in Uie distribution, the 
order, and the guard of the encampment, the rudiments of die 
military art As soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds makes a regular march to some 
fresh pastures, and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations o{ the 
pastond life, the practical knowledge of one of the most important 
and difficult operations of war. The choice of stations is regulated 
by the difference of the seasons ; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a river, or, 
at least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their camp, behind some 
convenient emmence, against the winds, which are chilled in their 
passage over the bleak and icy re^ons of Siberia. These maonen 
are admirably adapted to diffiise among the wandering tribes the 
spirit of emigration and conquest The connection between the 
people and their territory is of so frail a texture that it may be 
broken by the slightest accident The camp, and not the soil, is the 
native country of the genuine Tartar. Witliin the predmcts of that 
camp his family, his companions, his property,* are always included, 
and in the most distant marches he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear or valuable or familiar in his eyes. The thiret ot 
rapine, the fear or the resentment of injmy, the impatience of servi- 
tude, have, in every age, been suffident causes to urge the tribes of 
Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown countries, where they 
might hope to fmd a more plentiful subsistence or a less formidable 
enemy. The revolutions of the North have frequently determined 
the fate of the South ; and in tlie conflict of hostile nations the rictor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven, from the 
confines of China to those of Grermany.^^ These great emigrations^ 
which have been sometimes executed with almost incredible diligence, 

" These Tartar emigratioiiB have been diacoyered by M. de Ghilgnea (HistoiM dtf 
Huns, torn. i. ii.)> & skilful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese langui^e, wbo 
has thus laid open now and important scenes in tne history of mankind. 
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were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the climate. It 
is well known that the cold of Tartary is much more severe than in 
the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be expected ; tlis 
uncommon rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, which ri&e, 
especially towards the east, more than half a mile above the level of 
the sea, and to the quantity of saltpetre with which the soil is deeply 
impregnated.^' In the winter season, the broad and rapid rivers 
that discharge their waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy 
Sea, are strongly frozen, the fields are covered with a bed of snow, 
and the fugitive or victorious tribes may securely traverse, with their 
families, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface 
of an immense plain. 

ni. The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture 
and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; and as 
the most honoiu*able shepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
on their captives the domestic management of the cattle, their own 
leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and assiduous cares. But 
this leisure, instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of love 
and harmony, is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise 
of the chace. The plains of Tartary are filled widi a strong and 
serviceable breed of horses, which are easily trained for the purposes 
of war and hunting. The Scythians of every age have been cele- 
brated as bold and skilful riders, and constant practice had seated 
them so firmly on horseback that they were supposed by strangers to 
perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to 
sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance ; the long Tartar bow is drawn 
with a nervous arm, and the weighty arrow is directed to its object 
with unerring aim and irresistible force. These arrows are often 
pointed against the harmless animals of the desert, which increase and 
multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy, — the hare, the 
goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the antelope. 
The vigour and patience both of tiie men and horses aro continually 
exercised by the fatigues of the chace, and the plentiful supply of 
game contributes to the subsistence and even luxury of a Tartar 
camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not confined to 
the destruction of timid or innoxious beasts : they boldly encounter 
the angry wild boar when he turns against his pursuers, excite the 

" A pliiin in the ChineBe Tartary, only eighty leagues from the great wall, waa 
found by the misdonarieB to be three thouaand geometrical paces above the level of 
the sea. Montesquieu, who has used and abused the relations of travellers, deduces 
the revolutions of Asia from this important drcumstance, that heat and cold, weak- 
ness and strength, touch each other without any temperate zone (Esprit des Loiz. 1. 
xvii. 0. 3). 
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doggish courage of the bear, and proYoke the fury of the tiger as be 
■lumbers in the thicket Where there is danger, there may be glorr ; 
and the mode of hunting which opens the fiurest field to the esertioos 
of valour may justly be considered as the image and as the school of 
war. The general hunting matches, the pride and deUgfat of tk 
Tartar princes, compose an instructive exercise for their numerous 
cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumference, to eo- 
compass the game of an extensive district ; and the troops that fcumtbe 
circle regularly advance towards a common centre, where the captire 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days, tbe 
cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers^ and to wind 
through the valleys, without interrupting the prescribed order of Aeir 
gradual progress. They acquire the habit of directing- their eye asd 
their steps to a remote object, of preserving their interrals, of sus^ 
pending or accelerating their pace according to the motions of the 
troops on their right and left, and of watd^g and repeating tbe 
signals of their leaders. Their leaders study in this practical school 
the most important lesson of the military art, the prompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ again^ a 
human enemy the same patience and valour, the same sidll and 
discipline, is the only alteration which is required in real war, aod 
the amusements of the chace serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire.** 
Tlie political society of the ancient Germans has the appearance 
of a voluntaiy alliance of independent warriors. The tribes 
of Scythia, distinguished by the modem appellation of 
Hardsy assume the form of a numerous and increasing fiBLmily, wlucfa, 
in the course of successive generations, has been propagated from the 
same original stock. The meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars 
preserve with conscious pride the inestimable treasure of their 
genealogy, and, whatever distinctions of rank may have been intro- 
duced by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 
respect themselves and each other as the descendants of the fii^ 
founder of the tribe, llie custom, which still prevails, of adopting 
the bravest and most faithful of the captives, may countenance t2z^ 
very probable suspicion that this extensive consanguinity is, in & 
great measure, legal and fictitious. But the useful prejudice whici^ 

** Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. iii. c. 7) represents the fuU glory w^ 
extent of the Mogul chace. The JeBiiits Gerbillon and Verbiest followed the emperor 
Eamhi when ho hunted in Tartaxy (Du Halde, Description de la Chine, torn. iv. P* 
81, 290, 8iQ., folio edit.^. His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar disciplio* 
with the laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge de MouJcden, p. 273-285), tf * 
poety the pleasures which he had often ex^oyed as a sportsman. 
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has obtained the sanction of time and opinion prckluoes the effects of 
truth ; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful and voluntary obe- 
dience to the head of their blood, and their chief, or mursa^ as the 
lepresentative of their great fieither, exercises the authority of a judge 
in peace and of a leader in war. In the original state of the pastoral 
world, each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a modem 
appellation) acted as the independent diief of a large and separate 
family, and the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed by superior force or mutual consent But the constant operation 
of various and permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant 
Herds into national communities, under the command of a supreme 
head. The weak were desirous of support, and the strong were 
ambitious of dominion; the power which is the result of union 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and, 
as the vanquished were freely admitted to share the advantages ojf 
victory, the most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves and 
their followers under the formidable standard of a confederate nation. 
The most successful of the Tartar princes assumed the military 
command, to which he was entitled by the superiority either of merit 
or of power. He was reused to the throne by the acclamations of his 
equals, and the title of Khan expresses in the language of the North 
of Asia the fiill extent of the regal dignity. The right of hereditary 
succession was long confined to the blood of the founder of the 
monarchy; and at this moment all the Khans who reign frt)m 
Crimea to the wall of China are the lineal descendants of the re- 
nowned Zingis.^' But, as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an 
in&nt are often disregarded, and some royal kinsman, distinguished 
by his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on the tribes 
to support thenlignity of their national monarch and of their peculiar 
chief, and each of those contributions amounts to the tithe both of 
their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys the 
tenth part of the wealth of his people ; and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is 
able plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to 
reward the most deserving or the most favoured of his followers, and 
to obtain from the gentle influence of corruption the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stem mandates of authority. The 

'* See the secoud volume of the Qenealogical History of 4he Tartars, and the lists of 
the Khans at the end of the life of Gengis, or Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or 
Tamerlane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zin^, stiU bore the regal appellation 
of Khan; and the conqueror of Asia contented hunself with the title of Emir or 
Saltan. Abulghaad, part v. c. 4. D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientole, p. 878. 
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manners of hiB subjectBy aocustomed, like himself, to blood and 
mpine, might excuse in their eyes such piutial acts of tymnju 
would excite the horror of a civilised people, but the power of i 
despot has never been acknowledged in die deserts of Scythia. The 
immediate jurisdiction of the khan is confined within the limits of 
his own tribe, and the exercise of his royal prerogative has been 
moderated by the ancient institution of a national council The 
Coroultai,^^ or Diet, of the Tartars was regularly held in the spnng 
and autumn in the midst of a plain, where the pripces of the 
reigning family and the mursas of the respective tribes may ocm- 
venientiy assemble on horsebai^ with thar martial and numerous 
trains, and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, most 
consult the inclination, of an armed peopla The rudiments of a 
feudal government may be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or Tartar nations, but the perpetual conflict of those hostQe 
nations has sometimes terminated in the establishment of a power&l 
and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute and fortified 
by the arms of dependent kings, has spread his conquests over 
Europe or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the North have sub- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of dties ; and the 
introduction of luxury, after destroying the freedom of the peojJe, 
nas undermined the foundations of the throne.^^* 

^ See the Diets of the andent Huiui (De Ghiignes, torn. ii. p. 26), and a ouiioos 

- - - ■ ■ . 11). 



deeoription of thoee of Zingia (Vie de Qengiaean, 1. i. o. 6, 1. iv. c. 11). Such 
bUea are frequently mentioned in the Persian hiatoiy of limnr, though th^ aerred 
only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 

** Montesquieu labours to explain a diffiarence, which has not existed, between the 
liberty of the Arabs and the perpetual itKverj of the Tartan (Esprit dee Loix, 1. xrii* 
c. 5, L xviiL o. 19, &o.)* 

* Since the time of Gibbon our know- strong resemblance to one another in 

ledge of the languages of the nomadic their physical and moral chancten «vi 

tribes of Asia has been enlarged, and we habits of life. Th^ are now divided into 

are now enabled to classify these nations four branches, called* respeotiTely the 

with greater accuracy than was possible Mox^lian, Tiingusian, Turkish, ^ 

at an earlier period. As we shall have Unian. 

frequent occasion to speak of them in I. The Monqouan Race. — The Mob* 

subsequent notes, it is necessary to enter golians are the least numerous of tbs 

somewhat in detail into this subject. four, and were confined to a oomptf*' 

The nomadic tribes of Asia inhabit the tively small territory till the time d 
vast area reaching from the Uralian their national hero Zingia KhBn,jwh«e 
mountains to the sea of China and Japan, they first occur in history. Even in hit 
and from the northern limits of Persia armies and those of his successors, tdp^ 
and India to the frozen ocean of Siberia, of the soldiers were Turks, while the cap- 
though a portion of the latter country is tains were Mongolians (see c. Ixiv.)* 
^o occupied by other races. These With the exception of a few scattered 
various tribes were originally one race, as herds, the Mongolians are still ooofiD^ 
is proved by an examination of their Ian- to the country northward of the gi^ 

Siages, though, like the members of the wall of China and westward of the Maod' 

do-European race, they are now divided shii country. 

into different fiunilies, speaking languages II. The Tukousian Bacb extends o& 

mutually imintelligible, but beanng a the east from the Yenesei to the sea ^ 
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The memory of past events cannot long be preserved in the 
^rajuent and remote emigrations of illiterate barbarians, aitiuuon 
The modem Tartars are ignorant of the conquests of their ^s^^ 
ancestors;^* and our knowledge of the history of the ^'Tartary. 
Scythians is derived from their intercourse with the learned and 
civilised nations of the South — the Greeks, the Persians, and the 
Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted their 
colonies along the sea-coast, made the gradual and imperfect discovery 
of Scythia, from the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as far as 
the frozen Maeotis, the seat of eternal winter, and Mount Caucasus, 

^ Abulghasi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical History, relates the 
miaenible &hles and traditionB of the Uabek Tartars oonoeming the times which pre- 
oeded the reign of Zingis. 

Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast dent to all historioal docmnents. They 
of the Icy Sea, between the Yenesei and extend as a continuous population from 
the Lena» to the Yellow Sea on the south- the Tenesei on the east to Norway on the 
east. Among the numerous tribes of the west. The eastern branches of this raoe 
Tungusian raoe, some of which are very are the Yoguls and the Ostiaks, between 
barbarous, the only one which has exer- the Ural motmtains and the Yenesei, in- 
cised an influence upon the history of the habiting the country fonnerly called 
world is that of the Mandsh6s, the pre- Ugrien, Jugrien, or Jugoria; the most 
sent mien of China. important of the western branches are the 

III. Thb Turkish Race, the most Finns and Lappes. The Magyars of Hun- 

widely extended of the four, and one of mry are also members of the Ugrian race, 

the most considerable of the feunilies of This people, in the ninth century of the 

the world, occupies as a continuous popu- Christian era, descended from the southern 

lation the vast extent of country frx>m part of the Uralian mountains, and settled 

the, neighbourhood of the lake Baikal, on the plains of the lower Danube. They 

110*^ E. long., to the eastern boundaries called tnemselves Magyars, but the Rus- 

of the Qreek and Slayonio countries of sians gave them the name of Ugri, as ori- 

Europe. One isolated tribe — the Yakuts ginating from Ugrii^ and this name has 

— dwell in the remote east, upon the been corrupted into Ungri and Hunga- 

riTer Lena and the coasts of the Icy Sea. nans. The Magyars are the only people 

The chief divisions of the Turks are: — of the Ugrian race who have exercised 

I. The Omgcun, on the west of the Mon- any influence upon the history of the 

gol frx>ntier, the most anciently dvilised world. 

tribe of the Turkiah race. 2. iStrks of the Upon the ethnology and languages of 

8cmdy Deaertj conterminous with Mon- the above-mentioned races the foUowing 

golia and Tibet. 3. TStrksufKhoten^Kaah' are the most important works since the 

tfor, and Tarhend, conterminous with time of Qibbon: — Klaproth, Tableaux 

Tibet. 4. The Kirghis, in Independent Historiques de TAsie, Paris, 1826, 4to.; 

Tartazy. 5. The Uzbeks, the THirks of B^musat, Recherohes sur les Langues 

Bokhara. 6. The 7\irkomans, inhabiting Tartares, Paris, 1820, and several essays 

the Persian frontier of Independent Tar- by the same writer in his Melanges Asi- 

taiy from Balk to the Cas^nan. 7. The atiquee, Paris, 1825-26, 2 vols. 8vo., and 

Osmcmli, or Ottonum Turks, the Turks of Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, 1829, 2 

the Turkish empire. 8. The Nogays, vols. 8vo.; D'Ohsson, Histoire des Mon- 

dwelling north of the Caucasus, between goles. La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834, 4 

the lower Don and the lower Yolga. 9. vols.; Sohott, Yenuch uber die Tataris- 

ne 7\trks of the Bvssian Empire. 10. The chen Spraohen ; F. H. MiJller, Der Ugrische 

tsolated Tdhds of the Lena, slnsAj men- Yolkstamm, Berlin, 1837-39, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 

tioned. Neumann, Die Yolker des siidlichen 

lY. The Ugrian Race, also caUed the Ruaslands, Leipzig, 1847 ; Priehard, Re- 

FiNNiSH or TiKmuDisH. — This people left searches into the Physical Histoiy of 

the great eastern plateau of Asia, and Mankind, vols. liL and iv. ; Latham, 

settled in the north-west of Asia and the The Natural History of the Yarieties 

north of Europe, at a period long anteoe- ^f Man. — S. 
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which, in the language of poetry, was described as the utmost boundar; 
of the earth. They celebrated, with simple credulity, 'the Tirtoes ^ 
the pastoral life : ^^ they entertuned a more rational appreheDaoo of 
the strength and numbers of the warlike barbariaiis,^* who coor 
temptuously baffled the immense armament of Darius, the sod cf 
HystaspesJ* The Per»an monarchs had extended their westers 
conquests to the banks of the Danube and the limits of Emopeas 
Scyiiiia. The eastern provinces of their empire were exposed to ik 
Scythians of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, two^nughty rivers, which direct their course 
towards the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable quarrel of Inn 
and Touran is still the theme of history or romance : the funoia 
perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan and 
Asfendiar, was dgnalised, in the defence of their country, against tbe 
Afrasiabs of the North ;*^ and the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the victorious arms ofCps 
and Alexander.*^ In the eyes of the Greeks and Pendans, the real 
geography of Scythia was bounded, on the east, by the mountam 
of Imaus or Caf ; and their distant prospect of the extreme and 
inaccessible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed hj 
fiction. But those inaccessible regions are the ancient residence of a 
powerful and civilised nation,*' which ascends, by a probable traditioo, 

*^ In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away his eyes from the blood/ 
fields of Troy to the plains of Thraoe and Scythia. He would not, by changing tbe 
prospect, behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. 

" Thucydidee, 1. ii. c. 97. 

** See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced into the Koldsjiaa 
desert, between the Danube and the Dniester, the king of the Scythiana sent him a 
mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows; a tremendous allegory I 

^ These wars and heroes may be found under their respective tUleSt in ^ ^f 
lioth^^^e Orientale of D'Herbelot. They have been celebrated in an epic poem of 
sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi,* the Homer of Persia. See the hiatort 
of Nadir Shah, p. 145, 165. The public must lunent that Mr. Jones has suspeocl^ 
the pursuit of Omental learning.^ 

'^ The Caspian sea, with its rivers and adjacent tribes, are laboriously illusintad 
in the Examen Critique des Historieos d'Alexandre, which compares the true geo- 
graphy and the errors produced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

** The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the north-west of Chio*) 

' Ferdusi is yet imperfectly known to No. 1, 1835. A splendid and <^**?} 

European readers. An abstract of the edition of the whole work has been p^^ 

whole poem has been published by Gberres lished by a very learned Rnglish Oriental' 

in German, under the title " das Helden- ist, Captain Macan, at the ezpeuse of toe 

buch des Iran." In English, an abstract king of Oude. As to the number of 

with poetical translatious, by Mr. Atkin- 60,000 couplets, Captain l^ican 0^^^^^ 

son, has appeared, under the auspices of page 39) states that he never saw a MS. 

the Oriental Fund. But to translate a containing more than 56,685, including 

poet a man must be a ^et. The best doubtful and spurious passages aoa 

account of the poem is m an article by episodes. — M. 

Von Hammer in the Vienna Jahrbiicher, ^ The later studies of Sir W. Joflfii 

1820; or perhaps in a masterly article in were more in unison with the wialie^ <« 

Coclirane's Foreign Quarterly Review, the public, thus expressed by Qibboa—^ 
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above forty centuries ; ** and which is able to yeriiy a series of near 
two thousand years by the perpetual testimony of accurate and 
contemporary historians.*^ The annals of China*^ illustrate the state 

in the x>n>Tince8 of Chezisi and Chansi. Under the two first dynasties the principal 
town was stiU a moTeable camp; the villages were thinly scattered; more land was 
employed in pasture than in tUlage ; the exercise of hunting was ordained to clear 
the country from wild beasts; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a desert; and the 
southern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty of the ffan 
(before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual form and extent. 

^ Tlie sera of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 2952 to 2132 
years before Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the lawful epoch by the 
authority of the present emperor. The difference arises from the uncertain duration 
of the two first dynasties; and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as far as the 
real, or fietbulous, times of Fohi or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authentic chro- 
nology from the year S41 ; the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of which 
have Deen verified) were observed between the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The 
historical period of China does not ascend above the Greek Olyminads.* 

** After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dvnasty of the Han (before 
Christ 206) was Uie lera of the revival of learning. The fragments of ancient litera- 
ture were restored; the characters were improved and fixed; and the future preserva- 
tion of books was secured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of 
printing. Ninety-seven years before Christ, Sematsien publiahea the first history of 
China. Ilis laboun were illustrated and continued by a series of one hundred and 
eighty historians. The substance of their works is still extant; and the most con- 
siderable of them are now deposited in the king of France's library. 

* China has been iUustratod by the labours of the French; of the missionaries at 
Pekin, and Messrs. Fr^ret and Do Ghiignes at Psris. The substance of the three pre- 
ceding notes is extracted from the Chou-kmg, with the prefsce and notes of M. de 



* The ablest Chinese scholars in Europe, a real narrative of fiicts; and even if Ssema- 

Klaproth, R^musat, and Neimiann, accept Thsian recovered most of the ancient 

without scruple the statements of the annals, we know nothing of their value, 

Chinese authors respecting the antiquity whether they were written by contem* 

of their monarchy. B^musat says that poraries of the events which they record, 

the history of Chma goes back with cer^ or whether, like the Greek genealogies of 

iaiaty to the twenty-second century before the heroic ages, they were we inventions 

our era, and that traditions, entitled to of a later period. At aU events we cannot 

<!redit, aUow us to date its commencement with certainty place the conmiencement of 

four centuries earlier, in the year 2637 B.C., the historical period of China earlier than 

in the 61st year of the reign of Hoang-ti. B.C. 206, the beginning of the Han d^rnasty. 

(Rdmusat, NouveauxM^Umges Asiatiques, Even if the thirty-six eclipses which are 

▼ol. i. p. 65.) But notwithstanding the said to have been observed between 722 

authority of these scholan, the laws of and 480 b.c. have been reaUy verified, it 

historical criticism compel us to reject the would only prove that some kind of 

ancient date which they assign to the records haa been preserved before the Han 

Chinese monarchy, and even the much dynasty; but even these astronomical cal- 

later date which Gibbon gives as the com- culations hare been called in question by 

menoement of the historical period of competent judges. Moreover many of the 

China. The earliest extant history of details of early Chinese history rest upon 

China is by Ssema-Thsian (called by Gib- the authority of Ma-touau-lin, who in the 

bon SeinatBien in note 24), who was bom thirteenth century of our era oompUed 

in B.C. 145, and published his work about an encyclopedia of history, antiquities, 

the commencement of the first century and literature. His work is considered 

before our era. We learn from him that as one of great authority by Chinese 

the ancient chronicles had been destroyed scholars, but cannot be of any value as 

in B.C. 213; and it i^pears that he was an independent testimony respecting the 

obliged to have recourse chiefly to tradi- early period. (Rteusat, ut supra, vol. ii. 

tion for the period preceding the Han p. 166.) There are some good remarks 

dynasty. (Rtoiusat, ut supra, vol. ii. upon the value of early Chineee history 

S. 132.^ A history handed down by tra- in Latham's Natural History of the Ya 

ition for 2000 years cannot be accepted as rieties of Man, p. 56, a&q,^Q. 

▼OL. ni. X 
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and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which may sull be distiDgushed 
by the vague appellation of Scythians or Tartars — ^the vassals, tie 
enemies, and sometimes the conquerors of a great empire, whose 
policy has uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous valour of the 
barbarians of the North. From the mouth of the Danube to tlie sea 
of Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred and 
ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are equal to more than fi^e 
thousand miles. The latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be 
so easily or so accurately measured ; but, from the fortieth degree, 
which touches the wall of China, we may securely advance above a 
thousand miles to the northward, till our progress is stopped by the 
excessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead of the 
animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from the 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwelliiigs 
of the Tongouses and the Samoiedes : the want of horses and oxeu is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs; and 
the conquerors of the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of 
deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of am&r^ 
The Huns,* who under the reign of Valens threatened the empire 

Ouignes, Paris, 1770; The Tl/n^-JTt^n-iTan^-i/au, traofilated by the P. de lUilK tmdir 
the name of Hist. Gdnerale de 1& Chine, torn. i. p. zlix.-cc. ; the M^oiras sur U 
Chine, Paris, 1776, &c., torn. i. p. 1-323, torn. ii. p. 5-364 ; the Hiatoire des How, 
torn. i. p. 1-131, torn. v. p. 345-362; and the M^moirea de TAcad^mie des Inacrip- 
tions, torn. x. p. 377-402, torn. xv. p. 405-564, torn, xviii. p. 178-295, torn. xxx«- 
p. 164-238. 

* See the Histoire G^€rale des YoyageB, torn, xviii. ; and the Genealogical Hi^ 
toiy, vol. ii. p. 620-664. 

* There haa been much controyersy widely different from those of thar 
among modem scholars reepecting the race anoeston. Moreoyer the true Uoa^ 
to wMch the Huns belonged. The three first appear in history in the time of 
principal theories are: 1. That they were Zingis Khan, as has been remarked in > 
Mongols J which is maintained by Niebuhr. previous note; they are never mentioDed 
2. Tliat they were Utjricmaf which is the oy the Byzantine historians, wheraas ibe 
opinion of Humboldt and of the chief name of the Turks frequently occars;aod 
writers on Uie subject. 3. That they were it is exoeedingly improbable that a coo- 
7\irks, which • is maintained by Zeuss, quering race like the Huns should bAW 
Prichard, and Latham. The last of these remained quiet for so many oenturieB. 
theories appears to the Editor to be the 2. The argument in favour of the Ugriia 
most probable. origin of the Huns rests chiefly upon the 

1. The only azgument in favour of the supposition that the name of Hungaiyj* 

Mongolian origin of the Huns is derived derived from that of the Hims; and as it 

from the description of their physical is an undoubted fsict that the Mag^u^ ^ 

appearance, which is supposed to cor- Hungary are Ugrians, the Hims must bov^ 

respond only to the true Mongols of Mon- belonged to the same race. Bat iosteai 

golm. But this is a mistake; for many of of deriving the term Hungary from titf 

tile Turkish tribes of Asia, such as the Huns, it is more natural to connect it viut 

Uzbeks, have the real Mongol physi- that of Ugri or Ungri, the name of tbfl 

ognomy; and it is more natural to look race who peopled it in historical times, 
for the original type of their physical con- 3. The direct evidence in favour of tbe 

formation in the nomadic tribes of the Turkish origin of the Huna is scanty; bat 

race than intheOsmanliTurksof Europe, still there is evidence, which is not Utf 

who have intermarried with other races, cose with the Mongolian and Ugiian by* 

and whose habits and manner of life are pothesea. The Byantine writers use tbi 
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of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the em- 
pire of China.*^ Their ancient, perhaps their original, 
seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, tract of Mat of the 
country, immediately on the north side of the great wall. ™'' 
Their place is at present occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners 
of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about two 
hundred thousand families.'* But the valour of the Huns had 
extended the narrow limits of their dominions ; and their 
rustic chiefe, who assumed the appellation of Tcmjcu^ ^S^^ 
gradually became the conquerors and tlie sovereigns of a 
formidable empire. Towards the east their victorious arms were 
stopped only by the ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly scattered 
between the Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered, 
with reluctance, to the standard of the Huns. On the west, near the 
head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies. One of the lieutenants 
of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, twenty-six nations ; 
the Igours,*' distinguished above the Tartar race by the use of letters^ 

^ M. de Qoignes (torn. ii. p. 1-124) has giyen the oxiginal histoiy of the ancient 
Hiong-nou, or Huns.* The Chinese geography of their countiy (torn. i. part ii. 
p. Iv.-lziii.) seems to comprise a part of their oonqnests. 

* See in Du Halde (tom. iy. p. 18-65) a drcumstantial description, with a correct 
map, of the country of the Mongons. 

** The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into three branches — hunters, shepherds, 
and husbandmen; and the last class was despised by the two former. See Abulghazi, 
part ii. o. 7.^ 

word Huns as the collective name of a Altai mountains under a Chinese name, 

race, of which the Khazars, Avars, Bui- and who are mentioned as powerful about 

garians, and other nations were subdi- a.d. 545. It was to the Khagan or 

visions. Now the Khazars, who are first Khan of these Turks, who was named 

mentioned in a.d. 626, are expressly said Dizabulus, that Justin sent an embassy in 

by Theophanes to be Turks from the a.]>. 569. (See Editor^s note, c. zlii., next 

East (Ttfv^Mi ««*• riif hfOf, •St Km^ti^wt to note 36.) — S. 

•fc^^cvri?, Theoph. p. 263, ed. Paris; * Most writers, since the time of Gib- 

p. 485, ed. Bonn.); and their chief ruler bon, foUow De Guignes in identifying the 

was Chagan, which is evidently the same Hiong-nou, or Hiong-ntE, with the Huns. 

OS khan or kh&kan, the title of all the R^musat says (Recherches sur les Langucs 

Turkish or Mongolian chiefs or emperors. Tartares, p. 9) that the word Hiong-nti 

In the same way the chief ruler of the signifies "revolted slaves" in Chinese, 

Avars is called Chagan. Moreover the just as most of the names given by the 

description of the manners of the Huns Chinese to the nomadic races are expres- 

resemblee that of the Turks or Mongols, siveof the hatred which the former people 

and not that of the Ugrians; while the felt for these disturbers of their peace, 

coimtries occupied by the Huns, which are But if Hiong-nfi be the same word as Hun, 

the same as the Turkish area, render it it is most likely a native name; since 

probable that they wore Turks rather than otherwise the Greeks and Romans would 

Mongols. hardly have called the people by the same 

If tho Hiong-nil of the Chinese writers name, and it is very improbable that the 

are the some as the Huns of the Classics, Huns should have carried ink) Europe the 

the identity of the Huns and the Turks contemptuous term applied to them by 

becomes aJmost certain. The Chinese the Chinese. — S. 

writers say that the Hiong-nii are the same ^ The history of the Igours, or Qui- 

as ths Thif-kitk, who are the Turks of tho gours, as they are more correctly called, 

X 2 
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were in the number of his YasBals ; and, by the strange oonnectiooof 
human events, the flight of one of those yagrant tribes recalled the 
victorious Parthians from the invasion of Syria.^ On the ade of the 
north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the power of the Bja& 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or witnesses to contradict 
their vanity, they might securely achieve a real, or imaginarj, 
conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern &a was 
fixed as the remote boundary of their emphre. But the name of that 
sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd 
and an exile,'^ may be transferred, with much more probability, to the 
Baikal, a capacious bason, above three hundred miles in length,' 
which disdains the modest appellation of a lake,'* and whidi actoallj 
communicates with the seaa of the North, by the long course of the 
Angara, the Tonguska, and the Yenesei. The submiamon of so 
many distant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou ; but the 
valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the 
wealth and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third centuij 
before the Christian «ra, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length 
was constructed, to defend the frontiers of China against the inroads 
of the Huns ; ^ but this stupendous work, which holds a conspicnoos 
place in tiie map of the world, has never contributed to tiie safety of 

** M^moires de rAoad^mia des InscriptionB, torn. zxv. p. 17-33. The oomif* 
hemdye view of M. de GhugnoB has comparod these distant evex^. 

*^ The &me of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his wngiilar adyentora, ire sfeiB 
celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Monkden, p. 20, and notes, p. 241-S47; and 
M^oires sur la Chine, torn. iii. p. 317-360. 

" See Isbrsnd lyes in Hairiii's CoUection, vol. ii. p. 931; BeU's Trayels, toLl 
p. 347-254; and Gmelin, in the Hist. Q^^rale des Voyages, torn, xyiii. p. 283-S2d. 
They aU remark the yulgar opinion, that the holy tea grows angry and tempestooiu 
if any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammatical nicety oftcoi excites a dispot* 
between the absurd superstition of the mariners and the absurd obstinacy of traTellen. 

** The cons^otion of the wall of China is mentioned by Du Halde (tom. iL p. 45) 
and De Guignes (tom. ii. p. 59)> 



has been collected from Chinese authori- the art of writing. Rtfmusat, Recherehei 

ties by Yisdelou, Rtousat^ and Elaproth, sur les LanguesTartares, c. 2, 6 ; D'OhsBoa, 

and by D'Ohsson from manuscripts of the EQstoire des Mongols, yoL i. ; Prichanl, 

Mohammedan historians. Their language Kes^irches into the Physical History ^ 

represents the old Turkish language before Mankind, yoL iii. p. 311, wg., 3rd edit 

it oecame corrupted by a mixture of Per- — S. 

sian and Arabic wonu. It was reduced * The modem Russian aooounta mail' 

to writing many centuries before letters this lake about 400 miles in length, ^^ 

were known among other nations of Cen- a mean breadth of between 30 and 4^' 

tral Asia. The alpliabet of the Ouigours miles. — S. 

is deriyed from the Syrian Estran^elo, ^ This wall was finished by Chi-hoai^^ 

and was introduced among them by the ti, of the dynasty of Thsin, B.C. 244. 

missionaries of the Nestorian Christians. According to Chinese authorities i^ 

It was through the Ouigours that the Isngth is 10,000 Ii. (On the H see OiV 

Syrian alphabet was diffused among the bon's note below, No. 52.) It is from ^' 

Mongolian and Tungusian nations. It is fco 25 feet high. B^mu8at> Nouyeanz VH^ 

said that at the command of Zingis- langes Asiatiques, yol. i. p. 58.' ~ 
Khan the Ouigours taught the Mongols 
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an unwarlike people. The cayalry of the Tanjou frequently consistecl 
of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the matchless 
dexterity with which they managed their bows and their horses ; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the weather ; 
and by the incredib e speed of their march, which was seldom checked 
by torrents or precipices, by the deepest riyers, or by the most lofty 
mountains. 

They spread themaelves at once over the face of the country ; and 
their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, and discon- .^ 
oerted the inrave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army, with um 

• ChlnoM. 

The emperor Kaoti,'* a soldier of fortune, whose personal Ant. ciirisi. 
merit had raised him to the throne, marched against the 
Huns with those veteran troops which had been trained in the civil 
wars of China, But he was soon surrounded by the barbarians ; and, 
after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, was 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious capitulation. 
The successors of Eaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxuiy of the palace, submitted to a more permanent 
disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency of arms and 
fortifications. They were too easily convinced that, while the blazing 
cdgnals announced on every side the approach of the Huns, the 
Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches.'^ A regular payment of money and silk was 
stipulated as the condition of a temporary and precarious peace ; and 
the wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute under the names 
of a gift or subsidy was practised by the emperors of China as well 
as by those of Rome. But there still remained a more disgraceful 
artide of tribute, which violated the sacred feelings of humanity and 
nature. The hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their 
infancy the children who are bom with a less healthy and robust 
constitution, introduce a remarkable disproportion between the 
numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars are an ugly and even 
deformed race; and while they consider their own women as the 
instruments of domestic labour, their desires, or rather their appetites, 

** See the life of lieoupangi or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, published at Paris, 
1777, &o., torn. i. p. 442-522. This Toluminoiu work is the translation (by the P. 
de Mulla) of the Tong-Kien-Kang'Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the great History 
of Semakouang (a.d. 1084) and his continuators.' 

** See a free and ample memorial, presented by a liandarin to the emperor Yenti 
(before Christ 180-157), in Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 412-426), from a ooUection of State 
papetB, marked with the red pencil by Eamhi hunself (p. 384-612). Another memorial 
from Uie minister of war (Kong-Mou tom. ii. p. 555) supplies some curious ciroumr 
stances of the mannen of the Huns. 



• On this work see R^musat« ut supra, yd. ii d. 156. 
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are directed to the eDJoyment of more elegant beauty. A select 
band of the fairest maidens of China was annually dcTOted to tk 
rude embraces of the Huns ;'* and the alliance of the haughty Tanjoa 
was secured by their marriage with the genuine, or adopted, daughter 
of the Imperial family, which vainly attempted to escape the sacfi- 
le^ous pollution. The situation of these unhappy victiiiis is described 
in the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that she had bees 
condemned by her parents to a distant exile, under a barbaiiim 
husband; who complains that sour milk was her only drink, rav 
flesh her only food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, in a 
strain of pathetic amplicity, the natural wish tnat sne were trans- 
formed into a bird, to fly back to her dear country, the object of ber 
tender and perpetual regret.'^ 
The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastoral 

tribes of the North : the forces of the Huns were not inferior 
foil of um to those of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux ; and tbeir 

ambition might entertain the most sanguine hopes of suooess. 
But their pride was humbled, and the}r progress was checked, by the 
arms and policy of Vouti,^^ the fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty 
Antchrut ^^ *^® Saxi. lu his long reign of fifty-four years, the 
U1-6T. barbarians of the southern provinces submitted to the lavs 
and manners of China ; and the ancient limits of the monarchy were 
enlarged firom the great river of Kiang to the port of Cantoo. 
Instead of confining himself to the timid operations of a defensive 
war, his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the countrv 
of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, where it is impossible to 
form magazines, and diflicult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
vbions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable 
hardships: and, of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers wbo 
marched against the barbarians, thirty thousand only returned in 
safety to tibe feet of their master. These losses, however, were 
compensated by splendid and decisive success. The Chinese generak 
improved the superiority which they derived from the temper of their 
arms, their chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of sleep BSii 
intemperance ; and, though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut bis 
way through the ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of 
his subjects on the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which wafi 

^ A supply of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty and tribute* 
(HiHt. de la ConquAte de la Chine par les Tartares Mantcheoux, tom. i, p. 186, l*^» 
with the note of the editor). 

" De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

'• See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kanff-Mou, tom. ill. p. 1-98. ^' 
Tariuus and inoonsirtent ohaiicter seems to he impartiimy <kiiwn. 
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preceded and followed by many bloody engagements, contributed 
much less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, than the 
effectual policy which was employed to detach the tributary j^^ d^^^ 
nations from their obedience. Intimidated by the arms, or '®' 
allured by the promises, of Vouti and his successors, the most con- 
siderable tribes, both of the East and of the West, disclaimed the 
authority of the Tanjou. While some acknowledged themselves the 
allies or vassals of the empire, they all l^ecame the implacable enemies 
of the Huns : and the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as 
they were reduced to their native strength, might, perhaps, have been 
contained within the walls of one of the great and populous cities of 
China.^^ The desertion of his subjects, and the perplexity of a dvil 
war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself to renounce Uie dignity 
of an independent sovereign, and the freedom of a warlike and high- 
spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of Ant. ehiist. 
the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and the em- ^^' 
pe^r hin^lf! wijh all the J^nou^ that could adorn and di^uise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity. ^^ A magnificent palace was prepared for 
his reception ; his place was assigned above all the princes of the 
royal family ; and the patience of the barbarian king was exhausted 
by the ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of 
meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, on his 
knees, the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of China ; 
pronounced, in his own name, and in the naiivs of his successors, a 
perpetual oath of fidelity; and gratefuUy accepted a seal, which 
was bestowed as the emblem of his regal dependence. After this 
humiliating submisaon, the Tanjous sometimes departed from their 
allegiance, and seized the favourable moments of war and rapine ; 
but the monarchy of the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, 
by dvil dissension, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. One of 
the princes of the nation was urged by fear and ambition 
to retire towards the south with eight herds, which com- 
posed between forty and fifty thousand families. He obtained, with 
the title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge of the Chinese 
provinces ; and his constant attachment to the service of the empire 
was secured by weakness and the desire of revenge. From the time 
of this fatal schism, the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years, till they were oppressed on every side by their 

^ This expression is used in the memorial to the emperor Yenti (Du Halde, tom. ii. 
p. 417). Without adopting the examrationa of Marco Polo and Isaac Vossius, we 
may rationally allow for Pokin two millions of inhabitants. The cities of the south, 
whkh contain the manufactures of China, are still more populous. 

^ See the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 150, and the subsequent events under the propez 
years. This memorable festival is celebrated in the Eloge de Moukden, and ex 
plained in a note by the P. Oaubil, p. 89, 90. 
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foTeign and domes^c enemies. The proud inflcripdon^^ of a oofaunn, 
erected on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity that a Qmne 
army had marched seven hundred miles into the heart of their ooonti;. 
^ ^ The Sienpi," a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated tk 

injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and the pow 
of the Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen hundred years, was utteri; 
destroyed before the end of the first century of the Christian mnJ* 
The &te of the yanquished Huns was diversified by the nrm 

influence of character and situatioa^^ Above one handled 
emigrmtfiiiw. thousaud pcrsons, the poorest, indeed, and the most poalb' 
*^ ^^ nimous of the people, were contented to remam in their 
native country, to renounce their peculiar name and origin, and ta 
mingle with the victorious nation of the Sienpl Fifty-eight hor& 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a more hononnik 
servitude, retired towards the south, implored the protection of tb 
emperors of China, and were permitted to inhabit and to guard (Ik 
extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi and the teiritorj d 
Ortous. But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the EtB^ 
maintained in their adverse fortune Uie undaunted spirit of tbeir 
ancestors. The Western world was open to their valour, and tkf 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to dieeoTer 
and subdue some remote country which was still inaccessible to tk 
arms of the Sienpi and to the laws of China.^* The course of tbdr 
emigration soon carried them beyond the mountains of Imaus and tlie 
limits of the Chinese geography ; but we are able to distinguisii tbe 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, which directed ^ 

march towards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The fo 
HimTof of these colonies established their dominion in the buitii 
****^ and extensive phiins of Sogdiana, on the eastern sideoftkc 
Caspian, where they preserved the name of Huns, with the epitb^^'^ 
EuthaUtes or Nepthalites.* Their manners were softened, and even 

*' Thi« inacripUon wu oompoaed on the not by P&nkou, PMndant of the 1^^ 
of History (Kang-Mon, torn. iiL p. 392). Similar monomentB faaye baen diBCOTtKo 
in many parta of Tartary (Histoire des Huns, torn. U. p. 122). 

^ H. oe Qnignea (torn. i. p. 189) haa inserted a ahort aooount of the Sia&pi' 

«* The erm^the Huns is placed by the Chineae 1210 yean before Christ Battt' 
series of their kings does not commence tiU the year 230 (Hist, des Hum, ^^^^ 
P- 21. 123). . 

** The various aoddente of the downfiJ and flight of the Huna are TtA'^J^r. 
Kaag-Mon, torn. iii. p. 88, 91, 95, 139, ftc. The smaU nmnben of each horo ^' 
be ascribed to their losses and dirisions. ^ 

« M. de Quignes haa skilfiilly traced the footsteps of the Huns through tht ^ 
daserU of Tartaiy (torn. ii. p. 123, 277. &o. 325, &o.). 

■~ " ^ c. 

» Euthalitea seems to be a misprint for quently mention the wars caniw <»' 

Kphthalites CEsi»Xt^mI\ which is the this peoide against the PetBiaDl^ c»U^^ 

name found in Prooopius (Bell. Persic. L Hephihai, The form Nephthalitei (i<1^ 

a. 3). The Armenian writers, who ire- XmiO employed by Theophaatf (P* 
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their features were insensibly improved, by the mildness of the cli- 
mate and their long reddence in a flourishing province/' which 
Slight still retain a faint impression of the arts of Greece/'' The 
white Huns, a name which they derived from the change of their 
complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, 
inrhidi, under the appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a tempo- 
rary splendour, was the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
auUiority over an obedient people. Their luxury was msdutained by 
the labour of the Sogdians ; and the only vestige of their ancient 
barbarism was the custom which obliged all the companions, perhaps 
to the number of twenty, who had shared the liberality of a wealthy 
lord, to be buried alive in the same grave/^ The vicinity of the 
Huns to the provinces of Persia involved them in frequent and bloody 
contests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, in 
peace, the &ith of treaties ; in war, the dictates of humanity ; and 
their memorable victory over Poroses, or Firuz, displayed the mode- 
ration as well as the valour of the barbarians. The second TheHmuof 
division of their countrymen, the Huns who gradually ad- <^»«voigft. 
vanced towards the north-west, were exercised by the hard- 
ships of a colder climate and a more laborious march. Necessity 
compelled them to exchange the silks of China for the furs of Siberia ; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obliterated ; and the 
native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse 
with the savage tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, to 
the wild beasts of the desert Their independent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; and while each hord was 
governed by its peculiar mursa, their tumultuary council directed the 
public measures of the whole nation. As late as tiie thirteenth cen- 
tury their tranaent residence on the eastern banks of the Volga was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary.^' In the winter they 

^ Mohammed, Bultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana when it was invaded 
(▲.]>. 1218) by ^ngis and hia Mognla. The Oriental hiatorianB (see irHerbelot, Petit 
de la CroLc, &o.) celebrate the populous cities which he ruined, and the fruit^ 
country which he desolated. In the next century the same proyinoes of Qiorasmia 
and Mawaralnahr were described by Abulfeda (Hudson, Qeograph. Minor, torn. iii.). 
Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423-469. 

^ Justin (zli. 6^ has left a short abridgment of the Qreek kings of Bactriana. To 
their industry I snould ascribe the new and extraordinary trade which transported 
the merchandises of India into Ehurope by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the 
Phasis, and the Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea» were posseased 
by the Seleuddes and the Ptolemies. (See TEsprit des Loix, 1. xxi.) 

* Prooopii2s de BeU. Persioo, 1. i. o. 3, p. 9 [tom. i. p. 16, ed. Bonn.]. 

« In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquia (who traversed the immenae 



ed. Fluis; p. 188, ed. Bonn) is probably Paris; p. 159, ed. Bonn\ The proasnl 

a corruption of ISphthalites (St. Martin, Turoomans are siost likeq^ their desoMdi 

Notes on Le Beau, vol. iy. p. 255). Thev anta.— S. 
are called CidaritfD by Priacus (p. 43, ed. 
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descended with taeir flocks and herds towards the mouth of dot | 
mighty river ; and their summer excursions reached as high as ^ | 
latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Sudiat 
least were the recent limits of the black Calmucks^^ who remained 
about a century under the protection of Russia, and who have since 
returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 
The march and the return of those wandermg Tartars, whose united 
camp consists of fifty thousand tents or families, illustrate the distant 
emigrations of the ancient Huns.^^ 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time which elapsed after 

the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chinese. 
ouMt of um and before they showed themselves to those of the Romaic 

There is some reason, however, to apprehend that the sasie 
force which had driven them from their native seats still continued to 
impel their march towards the frontiers of Europe. The power d 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which extended above three 
thousand miles from east to west,^' must have gradually oppressed 
them by the weight and terror of a formidable neighbourhood ; and 
the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
the strength or to contract the territories of the Huns. The hanfa 
and obscure appellations of those tribes would ofiend the ear, witbou! 
informing the understanding, of the reader; but I cannot suppress the 
very natural suspicion that the Huns of the North derived a consider- 
able reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, which, 
in the course of the third century, submitted to the dominion of 
China ; that the bravest warriors marehed away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen; and that, as they had been 
divided by prosperity, they were easily reunited by the common 
hardships of their adverse fortune.** The Huns, with their flocks 

plain of Kipzak in his journey to the court of the Great Khan) obeenred the reaoA. 
able name of Ilxmgaryt with the traces of a common language and origin (Hist de« 
Voyages, tom. vii. p. 269). 

~ Bell (vol. i. p. 29-34) and the editors of the Genealogical History (p. 539) b»^ 
described the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the present century. 

*^ This great transmigration of 300,000 CalmuckSi or Torgouta, happened is the 
year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, the reigning emperor of China, vhif^ 
was intended for the inscription of a column, has been translated by the miseioDAnea 
of Pekin (M^moiros sur la Chine, tom. i. p. 401-418). The emperor afiects tbe 
smooth and specious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Father of his People* 

» The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447) ascribes to their conquests a space of 14,000 1^- 
According to the present standard, 200 lis (or more accurately 193) are equal ifi o°* 
degree of latitude; and one English mile consequently exceeds three miles of ChinA* 
But there are strong reasons to believe that the ancient li scarcely equalled one-b^ 
of the modem. See the elaborate researches of M. d'Anville, a geographer who fl 
not a stranger in any sge or climate of the globe. (M^moires de TAcad. toia. Q* 
p. 125-502. Meaures Itindraires, p. 154-167.) 

^ See the Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125-144. The subsequent history (p. U^' 
277) of three or four Huunic dynasties evidently proves that their martial spirit wtf 
not impaired by a long residence hi China. 
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and herds, their wires and children, their dependents and allies, were 
transported to the West of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
\nyade the country of the Ahuii, a pastoral people, who occupied, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. The plains 
between the Volga and the Tanab were covered with the tents of the 
Alani, but their name and manners were diffused over the wide 
extent of their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrsi and 
Geloni were confounded among their vassals. Towards the north 
they penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taste of human 
flesh ; and their southern inroads were pushed as fieur as the confines 
of Persia and India. The mixture of Sarmatic and German blood 
had contributed to improve the features of the Alani, to whiten their 
swarthy complexions, and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, 
which is seldom found in the Tartar race. They were less deformed 
in their persons, less brutish in their manners, than the Huns ; but 
they did not yield to those formidable barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit ; in the love of freedom, which rejected even the 
use of domestic slaves ; and in the love of aans, which considered 
war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A naked 
scimetar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their religious 
worship ; the scalps of their enemies formed the costly trappings of 
their horses ; and they viewed with pity and contempt the pusillani- 
mous warriors who patiently expected the infirmities of age and the 
tortures of lingering disease.^* On the banks of the Tanais the 
military power of the Huns and tiie Alani encountered each otiier 
with equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in 
the bloody contest ; the king of the Alani was slain ; and tiie remains 
of the vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordinary alternative 
of flight or submiasion.^^ A colony of exiles found a secure refuge 

** Utque hominibus quietia et pladdk otium est voluptabile, ita iUoB pericula 
juvant et beUa. Judicatur ibi beatus <^ui in proelio profuderit animam: senescentefl 
etiaui et fortuitia mortibuB mundo djgresaos, ut degeneres et ignayos, conyiciia 
atrocibuB inBectantur. [Ammian. xxzL 2.] We must Uunk highly of the oonqueron 
of such men. 

•> On the aubject of the Alani, see Ammianna (rax, 2), Jomandee (de Rebua 
QetioiB, 0. 24), M. de Quignea (Hist, dee Huna, torn. li. p. 279), and the Genealogical 
History of the Tartara (torn. ii. p. 617).* 



" There haa been much diapute respect* the ancient writera seem to prove that 

ing the ethnological afi^tiea of the they belonged to the Tartar or nomadio 

Alani. It ia uauaUy auppoaed that re- raceaof Asia. Thus Lucian aaya (Tozaria, 

maioB of them atill eziat m the OaaeUe, a o. 51, vol. ii. p. 557, ed. Reitz) that their 

people of Monnt Caueaaua, who are said language and dreaa were the aame aa those 

by ancient trayellers to have also borne of the Scythiana; and Ammianua (zzzi. 

the name of Alans. But thesA Ossetce c. 2) describes them as resembling the 

appear to be an Indo-European people; Huns, but less savage in form and manners, 

wlule all the descriptions of the Uani by This would point to a Turkish origin. 
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m the mountains of Caucasus, between the Euxme and the Casjias, 
where they still preserve their name and their independence. Anotkr I 
colony advanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the shores d \ 
the Baltic ; associated themselves with the northern tribes of Ger- ^ 
many ; and shared the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul slI ' 
Spain. But the greatest part of the nation of the Alani embraox 
the ofiSers of an honourable and advantageous union ; and the Hui& 
who esteemed the valour of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded 
with an increase of numbers and confidence, to invade the limits oi 
the Gotliic empire. 

The great Ilermanric, whose dominions extended from the Bait: 
T)^ to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and re- 

S^^ooSr* putation, the fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed bj 
Aj>.3T6. ^Q formidable approach of an host of unknown enemies,^ 
on whom his barbarous subjects might, without injustice, bestow the 
epithet of barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid motiooa. 
and the implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, ssA 
magnified by the astonished Goths, who beheld their fields aod 
villages consumed with flames and deluged with indiscrimiiuite 
slaughter. To these real terrors they added the surprise and abbor- 
ronce which were excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, 
and the strange deformity of the Huns.* These savages of Scjtbk 
were compared (and the picture had some resemblance) to the ani- 

** Ab we an ponened of the authentic history of the Huub, it would be impertiiMBt 
to repeat or to refute the fables which misrepreeent their origin and progrees, tbdr 
passage of the mud or water of the Mseotis in pursuit of an ox or stag; les Jndm 
qu'ils avoient d^couyertes, fta (Zosimus, 1. It. [c. 20] p. 224. Sosomen, 1. vi. e. S7. 
Procopius, Hist. HisceU. c. 5. Jomandes, c. 24. Qruideur et Decadence, &c., dei 
Romains, c. 17.) 

which is confirmed by the fiust that their in hd, it is difficult to ascribe the prop* 

area, the oonntiy north of the CaucasuSj share in the features of this hideous ^- 

between the lower Don and the lower ture to nature, to the barbarous skill in^ 

Volga, is now occupied by the Nogay which they were self-disfigured, or to tib* 

Turks, who cannot be shown to be of terror and hatred of theRomans. Th^ 

recent introduction. If we were to trust noses were flattened by their nurses, their 

the Persian tradition as preserved by cheeks were gashed by an iix>n instni' 

Ferdusi, the AlanAn dwelt in the most ment, that the scars might look mort 

ancient times on the northern side of the fearful and prevent the growth of tb« 

country of the Paropamisus, near the beard. (Jomandes and ^donius Apol* 

land Ghiur or Ghordseh. These AlanAn linaris [Carm. ii. v. 254, seqq.]): — 
are said by Klaproth to be mentioned in Obtundit tenens cixcomdate fasda mnt* 

the Chinese Annals under the names Ut galeis cedont. 

of Tan-thsai, Alanna, Alan, and subse- Tet he adds that their forms were robuft 

quently of Suthle and Suth. See Klap- and manly, their height of a middle lii^ 

roth. Tableaux Historiques de TAsie, but, from the habit of riding, dispro' 

&174, »eq. ; Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die portioned, 
achbarst&nme, p. 700, aeq, ; Schafiurik, Sunt peeton vacta. 

Slawisphe Alterthilmer, toI. i. p. 350; ^SK"ii^i,5?SX*^"2^ 

Utham,TheGennaniaofTacitus,l:pUeg., Il^S J^uS^ric 1?SS^ pSSr"^ 

p. c. — S. 61 MdeauL 
* Art added to their native ugliness; — M. 
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mals who walk very awkwardly on two legs, and to the miashapen 
fibres, tihe Termmij which were often placed on the bridge& of anti- 
quity. They were distinguished from the rest of the human species 
by theur broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply 
buried in the head; and as they were almost destitute of beards, 
they never enjoyed either the manly graces of youth or the venerable 
aspect of age.^'' A fabulous origin was assigned worthy of their 
form and manners, — ^that the witches of Scythia, who, for their foul 
and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had copulated in 
the desert with infernal spirits, and that the Huns were the ofispring 
of this execrable conjunction.^^ The tale, so full of horror and 
absurdity, was greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
Goths ; but while it gratified their hatred it increased their fear, 
since the posterity of daemons and witches might be supposed to 
inherit some share of the praetematural powers as well as of the 
malignant temper of their parents. Against these enemies, Her- 
manric prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic state ; but* 
he soon discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, 
were much more inclined to second than to repel the invanon of the 
Huna One of the chiefe of the Roxolani^' had formerly deserted 
the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned the 
innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. The 
brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the favourable moment of 
revenge. The aged king of the Goths languished some time after 
the duigerous wound which he received from their daggers ; but the 
conduct of the war was retarded by his infirmities ; and the public 
councils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and 
discord. His death, whidi has been imputed to his own despair, left 
the reins of government in the hands of Withimer, who, with the 
doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained the unequal 
contest against the arms of the Huns and the Alani till he was 
defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted 
to their fate : and the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But the person of Wi- 

'^ ProdigioBiB formaB, et pandi; ut bipedee ezistiineB bestiaB; vel quales in commar^ 
ginfln<iifi pontibus, effigUti stipites dolantur iucomptu Ammian. tttH. 2. Jomandes 
(c. 24) draws a strong caricature of a Calmuck £Aoe. Species pavendA nigredine . . . 
quodam deformis offa, non facies ; habensque magis poncta quam lumina. See Buffon, 
Hist. NatnreUe, torn. iii. p. 380. 

M This execrable orisin, which Jomandes (c 24) describes with the rancour of a 
Qothi might be originidly derived from a more pleasing fable of the Greeks (Herodot. 
1. iv. c. 9, &c.). 

<* The Rozolani may be the fathers of the *Vms, the SuBsians (D'Anville, Empire de 
RusBie, p. 1-10), whose residence (a.d. 862) about NoTogrod Veliki cannot he yery 
remote from that which the GJeographer of Ravenna (L 12, iv. 4, 46, v. 28, 30) assigni 
to the Roxolani (a.d. 886).* 

* See on the origin of the lluss Editor's note, o. Iv. note 43. — 8. 
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theriCy the infiint king, was saved by the diligence of Alatfaeos and 
Saphrax ; two warriors of approved valour and fidelity, who, by cao- 
tiouB marches, conducted the independent remains of the nation d 
the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus,* or Dniester, a conaderaKr 
river, which now separates the Turkish dominions firom the empire of 
Russia. On the banks of the Dniester the prudent Athanaric, mcsi 
attentive to his own than to the general safety, had fixed the camp ot 
the Visigoths; with the firm resolution of oppo^g- the victorifflfi 
barbarians, whom he thought it less advisable to provoke. The 
ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the weig^ht of bagga^ 
and the encumbrance of captives; but theur military skill deceived 
and almost destroyed the army of Athaiuunc. While the Judge d 
the Visigoths defended the banks of the Dniester he was enoompased 
and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by the 
light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place ; and it 
was not without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct that he 
«was able to effSect his retreat towards the hilly country. The us- 
daunted general had already formed a new and judicious plan d 
defensive war ; and the strong lines which he was preparing to con- 
struct between the mountains, the Pruth, and the Danube, would 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory that bears the modem 
name of Walachia from the destructive inroads of the Huns.*^ But 
the hopes and measures of the Judge of the Visigoths were soon ^ 
appointed by the trembling impatience of his dismayed countrynieii, 
who were persuaded by their fears that the interposition of the 
Danube was the only barrier that could save them from the rapid 
pursuit and invincible valour of the barbarians of Scythia. Under 
the command of Fritigem and Alavivus,^^ the body of the nation 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, and implored the 
protection of the Roman emperor of the East. Athanaric himseK 
still anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a band of 
futhful followers, into the mountainous country of Caucaland, which 
appears to have been guarded and almost concealed by the impene- 
trable forests of Transylvania.*'* ^ 

^ The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt; but the nature of tb^ 
ground explains, and almost defines, the Qothic rampart. M^moires de rAcad^<) 
&c. torn. xxTiii. p. 444-462. 

** M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. vi. p. 407) has conceired* 
strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as Ulphilas the Gk>thic bishop; ^ 
that Ulphilas, the grandson of a Cappadociau captive, became a tem|K)ral prince ot 
the Goths. 

** Ammianus (xxxi. 3) and Jomondes (de Eebus Geticis, c. 24) describe the n^* 
Tersion of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 



* More correctly Danastrin, called by position of this land is that of M. Valt< 

the earlier classical writers Tyras.— S. Bnin. He thinks that Caucaland ib tli« 

'' The most probable opinion as to the territory of the Cocoenses, placed t>y 
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After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some appearance 
of gloiy and success, he made a progress through ^ .rn. q ^^ 
dominions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence in the impiore the 
capital of Syria. The five years •^ which he spent at ofvaien*. 
Antioch were employed to watch, from a secure distance, 
the hostile designs of the Persian monarch ; to check the depredations 
of the Saracens and Isaurians;^^ to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Arian 
theology ; and to satisfy his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous 
execution of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention of the 
emperor was most seriously engaged by the important intelligence 
which he received from tibe civil and military officers who were 
intrusted with the defence of the Danube. He was informed that 
the North was agitated by a furious tempest ; that the irruption of 
the Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of savages, had subverted 
the power of the Goths ; and that the suppliant multitudes of that 
warlike nation, whose pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a 
space of many miles along the banks of the river. With outstretched 
arms and pathetic lamentations they loudly deplored their past mis- 
fortunes and their present danger; acknowledged that their only 
hope of safety was in the clemency of the Roman government ; and 
most solemnly protested that, if the gracious liberality of the emperor 
would permit them to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should 
ever hold themselves bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws and to guard the limits of the republia 
These assurances were confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths,* 
who impatiently expected from the mouth of Valens an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. The 
emperor of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom and authority 
of bis elder brother, whose death happened towards the end ^.,>. 375, 
of the preceding year ; and as the distressful situation of ^^* ^'' 
the Goths required an instant and peremptory decision, he was 
deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and timid minds, who 
consider he use of dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most 

*' The chronology of Ammianus is obscure and imperfect. Tillemont has laboured 
to clear and settle the annals of Valens. 

** Zosimus, 1. IT. [c. 20] p. 223. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 38. The Isaurians, each winter, 
infested the roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
Basil, Epist. eel. apud Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 106. 



Ptolemy, 1. iii. c. 8, towards the Car- form of these different names. St. Martm, 

pathian mountains, on the side of the iv. 103. — M. 

present Transylvania, and therefore the * Sozomeu and Philostorgius say that 

canton of Cacava, to the south of Her- the bishop Ulpliilas was one of these am« 

manstadt, the capital of that principality, bassadors. — M. 

Caucaland, it is evident, is the Gothic 
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admirable efforts of ooDsummate prudence. As long as the mm 
passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions of mi 
and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated in the ooundk 
of antiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subject d 
modem deUberation. But ^e most experienced statesman of Europe 
has never been summoned to consider the propriety or the danger d 
admitting or rejecting an innumerable multitude of barbarians, who 
are driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the teiri- 
tories of a civilized nation. When that important proposition, sc 
essentially connected with the public safety, was referred to tbe 
ministers of Valens, they were perplexed and divided ; but they soon 
acquiesced in the flattering sentiment which seemed the most &vourah]e 
to the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their sovereign. The 
slaves, who were decorated with the titles of pnefects and generals; 
dissembled or disregarded the terrors of this national emigration,'90 
extremely different from the partial and accidental colonies which 
had been received on the extreme limits of the empire. But thej 
applauded the liberality of fortune which had conducted, from the 
most distant countries of the globe, a numerous and invincible annj 
of strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who might now add to 
the royal treasures the immense sums of gold supplied by the pro- 
vincials to compensate their annual proportion of recruits. The 
prayers of the Goths were granted, and their service was accepted bj 
the Imperial court ; and orders were immediately despatched to tbe 
civil and military governors of the Thracian diocese to make the 
necessary preparations for the passage and subsistence of a great 
people, till a proper and sufficient territory could be allotted for their 
fiitiu-e reddence. The liberality of the emperor was accompanied, 
however, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prudence 
might justify on the side of the Romans, but which distress alooe 
could extort frx)m the indignant Goths. Before they passed tbe 
Danube they were required to deliver their arms, and it was inssted 
that their children should be taken frx)m them and dispersed through 
the provinces of Asia, where they might be civilized by the arts of 
education, and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity of iheir parents 
During this suspense of a doubtfrd and distant negodation, the 
They are impatient Goths made some rash attempts to pass the 
tomsported Danube without the permission of the government whose 
t£*SLi2** protection they had implored. Their motions were strictly 
fonpiie, observed by the vigilance of the troops which were stationed 
along the river, and their foremost detachments were defeated 
with considerable Slaughter ; yet such were the timid councils of 
the rei^ of Valens, that the brave officers who had served thdf 
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country in the execution of their duty were punished by tne loss of 
their employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The 
Imperial mandate was at length received for transporting over the 
Danube tbe -whole body of the Gothic nation ; *^ but the execution of 
this order was a task of labour and difficulty. The stream of the 
Danube, which in those parts is above a mile broad,"* had been 
swelled by incessant rains, and in this tumultuous passage many were 
swept away and drowned by the rapid violence of the current A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided ; many days and 
nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable toil ; and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens that not 
a single barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert the 
foundations of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It was 
thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken of their 
numbers; but the persons who were employed soon desbted, with 
amazement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless and 
impracticable task ; ^'^ and the principal historian of the age most 
seriously affirms that the prodi^ous armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
which had so long been considered as the fables of vain and credulous 
antiquity, were now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence 
of &ct and experience. A probable testimony has fixed tiie number 
of tiie Gotiiic warriors at two hundred thousand men ; and if we can 
venture to add tiie just proportion of women, of children, and of slaves, 
the whole mass of people which composed this formidable emigration 
must have amounted to near a million of persons, of both sexes and 
of all ages. The children of tiie Goths, those at least of a dis- 
tinguished rank, were separated firom the multitude. They were 
conducted witiiout delay to the distant scats assigned for their residence 
and education ; and as the numerous train of hostages or captives 
passed through tiie cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their robust 
and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the provincials.* 

^ The passage of the Danube is exposed by Anunianus (zzzL 3, i), Zosimus (I. iv. 
[c. 20] p. 223, 224), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20 [p. 49, 50, ed. Bonn]), 
and Jornandes (o. 25, 26). Ammianus declares (c. 5) that he means only ipeas rerum 
digerere summitcttes. But he often takes a false measure of their importance, and his 
superfluous prolixity ib disagreeably babmoed bv his unseasonable brevity. 

* Chiahufi, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, which he 
passed to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Axgish (p. 77). He admires 
the beauty and spontaneous plenty of Msesia, or Bulgaria. 

^ Quern qui scire yelit, libyoi yelit SBquoris idem 
Diflcere quam mult» Zephyro turbentur arenn. 

Ammianus has inserted in his prose these lines of Virgil (Georgio. 1. ii. 105), oi%iiiaUy 
designed by the poet to express the impossibility of numbering the different sorts of 
vines. See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. 



* A very curious but obscure passage misunderstood by H. Mai, to whom we 
of Eunapitis appears to mo to have been owe its discovery. The substaoce is aa 

VOL. m, V 
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But the stipulation, the most offensiye to the Goths and the mit 
important to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The harkmjia, 
who considered their arms as the ensigns of honour and &e pMgs 
of safety, were disposed to offer a price which the lust or avarice^ 
the Imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. To jveser^e the: 
arms, the haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to p^ 
tute their wives or their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous mail 
or a comely boy, secured the connivance of the inspectors, who sooe 
times cast an eye of covetousnei^ on the fringed carpets and Kdo 
garments of their new allies,^^ or who sacrificed their duty to theisett 
consideration of filling their farms with cattle and their houses «iti 
slaves. The Goths, with arms in their hands, were permitted toenar 
the boats ; and, when their strength was collected on the otha ^ 
of the river, the immense camp which was spread over the plains ad 
the hills of the Lower Maesia assumed a threatening and even hoB&k 
aspect The leaders of the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, tk 
guardians of their infant king, appeared soon afterwards on ^ 
northern banks of the Danube, and immediately despatched tkff 
ambassadors to the court of Antioch to solicit, widi the same pn^ 
sions of allegiance and gratitude, the same fevour which had beec 
granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The absolute refusal of Vato 
suspended their progress, and discovered the repentance^ the sas- 
picions, and the fears of the Imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians required ik 
firmest temper and the most dexterous management The 
distress and daily subsistcncc of near a million of extraordinary sa\^ 
could be supplied only by constant and skilful diligence, aofl 
might continually be interrupted by mistake or accident The io^ 
lence or the indignation of the Goths, if they conceived themselves to 
be the objects either of fear or of contempt, might urge them to tb^ 
most desperate extremities, and the fortune of the state seemed to 

^ Eunapius and Zosimus curiously spedfy these articles of Qothio wealth *od 
luxury. Tet it must be presumed that they were the xnanufactures of the P^^^^ 
which the barbariaoB had acquired as the spoils of war, or as the gifts or mercbtfw^ 
of peace. 

follows:— "The Gkiths transported over "black raiment, t> be wicked, «»<1 r^ 

" the river their native deities, with their " in respect, «'«ywMr « iImm »«* T*^ 

" priests of both sexes, but conceming itu.^ ^Eunapius nated the " ^^'|^ 

" their rites they maintained a deep and monks, as appears in another P*^^ 

" ' adamantine silence.' To the Romans with the cordial detestation of ft °^^, 

" they pretended to be generally Chris- philosopher.) " Thus, while *^*y. ^ 

" tians, and placed certain persons to re- " fully but sea-etly adhered to ^'^^\ 

* * present bishops in a conspicuous manner " religion, the Romans were weni.^'!^ 

" on then waggons. There was even " to suppose them perfect Chiw^' 

^* among them a sort of what are called Mai, p. 277. Eunapius, edit. Niebui^' P 

" monks, persons whom it was not diffi- 82.~ -M. 
*■' cult to mimic; it was enough to wear 
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depend on the prudence, as well as the integrity, of the generals of 
Valena At this important crisis the military government of Thrace 
was exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whose yenal minds the 
slightest hope of private emolwneut outweighed every consideration of 
public advantage, and whose guilt was oi Jy alleviated by their inca- 
pacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash and criminal 
administration. Instead of obeying the orders of their sovereign, 
and satisfying, with decent liberality, the demands of the Goths, they 
lc\ded an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the wants of the hungry 
barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an extravagant price, and, 
in the room of wholesome and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs and of unclean animals who had died of 
disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive though serviceable 
slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily purchased with ten 
pounds of a precious but useless metaL^^ When their property was 
exhausted, they continued this necessary traffic by the sale of their 
sons and daughters ; and notwithstanding the love of freedom which 
animated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating 
maxim that it was better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless 
independence. The most lively resentment is excited by the tyranny 
of pretended benefiictors, who sternly exact tiie debt of gratitude 
which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries ; a spirit of discon- 
tent insensibly arose in the camp of the barbarians, who pleaded, 
without success, the merit of their patient and dutiful behaviour, and 
loudly complained of the inhospitable treatment which they had 
received from their new allies. They beheld around them tiie wealth 
and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of which they suffered 
the intolerable hardships of artificial famine. But tiie means of relief, 
and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the rapaciousness of 
their tyrants had left to an injured people the possession and the use 
of arms. The clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise their 
sentiments, announced the first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed 
the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those, crafty 

* Decern libraa ; the word aUver must be undentood. Jomandee betrays the pas- 
BioDB and ptejudioes of a Qoth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius * and Zosimus, diBguise 
the Roman oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the barbarians. Ammiaims, a 
patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches on the odious subject. Jerom, who 
wrote ahnost on the spot, is fiiv. though concise. Per avazitiain Haxiini duds, ad 
rebellionem &me ooacti sunt (in Chron. [torn. viiL p. 817, ed. Vallan.]). 

^ A new passage from, the history of " barbarians: ml^ mStrMg Mmu yviem ri 
EunapiiiB is nearer to the truth. "It " )«#^si7<rlM ^'^ ^^ ir»ktfum" Edit. 
" appeared to our commanders a legiti- Niebulir, p. 82.— M. 
" in&te source of gain to be bribed by the 

y « 
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miniatere, who gubetituted the cunning of temporary expedients to tk 
wise and aalutaiy counsels of general policy, attempted to ranovftiit 
Goths from their dangerous station on the frontierB of die empire, 
and to disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, throust 
the interior provinces. As they were conscious how ill they be 
deseryed the respect or confidence of the barbarians, diey diUgently 
collected from every side a military force that might uige the tdy 
and reluctant march of a people wha had not yet renounced the titlr 
or the duties of Roman subjects. But the generals of Valeos, vbik 
their attention was solely directed to the discontented Visigotk 
imprudently disarmed the ships and the fortifications which constituted 
the defence of the Danube. The fatal overeight was observed vi 
improved by Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched tbe 
favourable moment of escaping fit)m the pursuit of the Huns. By 
the help of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily procured, ir. 
leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without oppoution, their kk 
and their army, and boldly fixed an hostile and independent camp^ 
the territories of the empire.''® 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigem vere tlK 
itevouor leaders of the Visigoths in peace and war; and the bo- 
to'i£2! thority which they derived from their birth was ratified b; 
S!?t^ the free consent of the nation. In a season of tranquillitj 
^^^ their power might have been equal as well as their rank' 
but, as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by hunger s°<^ 
oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigem assumed the milits^ 
command, which he was qualified to exercise for the public wel&rt 
He restrained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths till the mp^- 
and the insults of their tyrants should justify their resistance io tbe 
opinion of mankind : but he was not disposed to sacrifice any soU 
advantages for the empty praise of justice and moderation. Sensiln^ 
of the benefits which would result from the union of the Gotiuc 
powers under the same standard, he secretly cultivated the fiiendsiup 
of the Ostrogoths; and while he professed an implicit obedience te 
the orders of the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow waioi^ 
toward Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower Maesia, about seventy 
miles from the banks of the Danube. On that fatal spot the b^ 
of dUcord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful conflasra- 
tion. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a splendid ^^' 
tainment; and their martial train remained under arms at tb« 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the dty were ^<^'/ 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from the ns^ ^^^ 

^ AmmianuB, xud. 4, 5. 



n 
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plentiful markety to which they asserted their equal daim of subjects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence and 
derifflon; and as their patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, 
the soldiers, and the Goths were soon inyolved in a conflict of 
passionate altercation and angry reproache& A blow was impru- 
dently given ; a sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that 
was spilt in this accidental quarrel became the signal of a long and 
destructive war. In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance 
Lupicinus was informed by a secret messenger that many of his 
soldiers were slain and despoiled of tiieir arms ; and as he was already 
inflamed by wine and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash command, 
that their death should be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
Fritigem and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying groans 
apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger ; and, as he possessed the 
calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he 
allowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply 
injured him. *^ A trifling dispute," said the Gothic leader, with a 
firm but gentie tone of voice, ** appears to have arisen between the 
^' two nations ; but it may be productive of the most dangerous conse- 
** quences, unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the assurance 
*' of our safety and the authority of our presence." At these words 
Fritigem and his companions drew their swords, opened their passage 
through the unresisting crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and 
the gates of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily 
vanished from the eyes of the astonished Roman& The generals of 
the Gotiis were saluted by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the 
camp ; war was instantiy resolved, and the resolution was executed 
without delay : the banners of the nation were displayed according 
to tiie custom of their ancestors; and the air resounded with tiie 
harsh and mournful music of the barbarian trumpet^^ The weak 
and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglected 
to destroy, and who still presumed to despise his formidable enemy, 
marched against the Goths, at the head of such a military force Sh 
could be collected on this sudden emergency. The barbarians ex- 
pected his approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on 
this occasion the talents of the general were found to be of more 

'' Vexillis de more sublatis, auoitisque triate aonantibus classicia, Ammian. xzzi. 5. 
TLese are the rauca comua of Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 57), the large horns of the Uri, or 
wild bull — such as have been more recently used by the Swiss cantons of Uri and 
Unterwald (Simler de Republic^ Helvet. 1. ii. p. 201, edit. liSiselin. Tigur. 1734). 
Their militarr horn is finely, though perhaps casuaHy, introduced in on original nar- 
rative of the battle of Nancy (a.d. 1477). *' Attendant le combat le dit cor fut com^ 
*' par trois fois, tant que le vent du soufBeur pouToit durer : ce qui esbahit fort Men 
'' sieur de Bouxgoigne; oar d^d h Monti Vavoit otiy" (See the Pi&ces Justificatires li^ 
:ne 4to. edition of rhilippe de Comines, torn. lii. p. 493.) 
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prevailing efficacy than the weapons and disdpline of the troofs. 
The valour of the Goths was so ably directed by the genius of Friti- 
gem, that they broke, by a dose and vigorous attack, the ranks ot 
^e Roman legions. Lupicinus left his arms and standards, his 
tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the field of battle ; and thdr 
useless courage served only to protect the ignominious flight of their 
leader. ** That successful day put an end to the distress of the 
*^ barbarians and the security of the Romans : from that day the 
" Goths, renoundng the precarious condition of strangers and exiles, 
*^ assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed an absolute 
^^ dominion over the possessors of land, and held, in their own rigbt, 
'^ the northern provinces of the empire, which are bounded hj the 
" Danube." Such are the words of the Gothic historian,'* who 
celebrates, with rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. Bat 
the dominion of the barbarians was exercised only for the purposes of 
rapine and destruction. As they had been deprived by the ministers 
of tiie emperor of the common benefits of nature and the fiur inte^ 
course of social life, they retaliated the injustice on the subjects 0/ 
the empire ; and the crimes of Lupicinus were expiated by the ruin 

of the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the conflagratioD 0/ 
peoctnue their villages, and the massacre or captivity of their iooo- 

cent families. The report of the Gothic victory was sooo 
diffused over the adjacent coimtiy ; and while it filled the minds of 
the Romans with terror and dismay, their own hasty imprudenoe 
contributed to increase the forces of Fritigem and the calamities of 
the province. Some time before the great emigration a numerous 
body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and Colias, had been 
received into the protection and service of the empire.'' They were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : but the ministers of 
Valeus were anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at a 
distance from tiie dangerous temptation which might so easily be 
communicated by the neighbourhood and the success of their couDtry- 
men. The respectful submission with which they yielded to the 
order of their march might be considered as a proof of their fidelit)'; 
and their moderate request of a sufficient allowance of provisions and 
of a delay of only two days was expressed in the most dutifrd tenns. 
But the first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some didorders 
which had been committed at his country-house, refused this isdul 
gence ; and arming against them the inhabitants and manufactui^'^ 

"^ Jomandea de Rebus Qeticis, c. 26, p. 648, edit. Qrot. These sptendidipam {^ 
are comparatiyely such) are undoubtedly tnuiBcribed from tiie larger biitoiiei « 
PriflcuB, AblaviuB, or Casslodorus. 

^ Cum populU suiB longe ante suSoepti. We are ignorant of the preciM date ^^ 
ciroumstances of their transmigration. 
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of a populous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant depar- 
ture. The barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they were exas- 
perated by the insulting clamours and missile weapons of the 
populace : but when patience or contempt was fatigued, they crushed 
the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of theur flying enemies, and despoiled them of the splendid 
annour^^ which they were unworthy to bear. The resemblance of 
their sufferings and their actions soon united this victorious detach- 
ment to the nation of the Visigoths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid 
expected the approach of the great Fritigem, ranged themselTCs 
under his standard, and signalised their ardour in the siege of Ha- 
drianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the bar- 
barians that in the attack of regular fortifications the efforts of 
unskilful courage are seldom effectual. Their genera] acknowledged 
his error, raised the siege, declared that ** he was at peace with 
^^ stone walls,"''^ and revenged his disappointment on the adjacent 
country. He accepted with pleasure the useful reinforcement of 
hardy workmen who laboured in the gold-mines of Thrace''^ for the 
emolument and under the lash of an unfeeling master :'''' and these 
new associates conducted the barbarians, through the secret paths, to 
the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to secure the 
inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of com. With the assist- 
ance of such guides nothing could remain impervious or inaccessible : 
resistance was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; and the patient sub* 
mission of helpless innocence seldom found mercy from the barbariaix 
conqueror. In the course of these depredations a great number oi 
the children of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, were 
restored to the embraces of their afflicted parents ; but these tender 
interviews, which might have revived and cherished in their minds 
some sentiments of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native 
fierceness by the desire of revenge. They listened, with eager atten- 
tion, to the complaints of their captive children, who had suffered the 
most cruet inulgnltlca from the lustful or angry passions of their mas- 

^* An imperial manufacture of shields, Slc, was established at Hadrianople; and the 
populace were headed by the Fabricenscs, or workmen (Vales, ad Ammian. zxzi. 6). 

** Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi. 6. 

"^ These mines were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of ^ mountains, tho 
Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and Philippopolis, two Macedonian cities, which 
derived their name and origin from the father of Alexander. From the mines of 
Thrace he annually received the value, not the weight, of a thousand talents, 
(200,000/.)— a revenue which paid the phalanx and corrupted the orators of Greece. 
See Diodor. Siculus, torn. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 8J p. 88, edit. Weaseling. Godefroy^B Com- 
mentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. iii. p. 496. Cellarius, Oleograph. Antiq. tom. 
L p. 676, 857. D'Anville, Geographic Ancienno, tom. i. p. 336. 

" As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had &i;?cted severe Uws t« 
drag them from theur nidingplacoH. ('od. Tho<j(lo£ian. 1. x. tit. xix. leg. 5, 7. 
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lera, and the same cruelties, the same indignitiesi were severely 
retaliated on the sons and daughters of the Romans.^' 

The imprudence of Valens and his mimsters had introduced into 
ctoenttfoDf ^^ heart of the empire a nation of enemies ; but the 
^[^0^^^ Visigoths might even yet have been recondled by the 
^^*^^* manly confession of past errors and the sincere performaooe 
of former engagements. These healing and temperate measora 
seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of the soyereign of the 
East : but on this occasion alone Valens was brave ; and his unsea- 
sonable bravery was &tal to himself and to his subjects. He declared 
his intention of marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellion ; and, as he was not ignorant of the dii- 
culties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance of his nephew, the 
emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces of the West TIk 
veteran troops were hastily recalled from the defence of Annenia; 
that important frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, doling 
the absence of Valens, to his lieutenants, Trajan and Profiiturus, tm 
generals who indulged themselves in a very false and fiivouraUe 
opinion of their own abilities. On their arrival in Thrace they were 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxiliaries of 
the West that marched under his banner were composed of the 
Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion to the t^ 
appearances of strength and numbers. In a council of war, which 
was influenced by pride rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek 
and to encounter tiie barbarians, who lay encamped in the spacioo^ 
and fertile meadows near tiie most southern of the ax mouths of the 
Danube.'" Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortificatioo 
of waggons ;^^ and the barbarians, secure within the yast drde of 
the enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour and the spoils of th? 
province. In the midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful Friti- 
gem observed the motions and penetrated tiie designs of the Bomaos. 
He perceived that tiie numbers of the enemy were continually in- 
creasing ; and, as he understood tiieir intention of attacking his vesi 
as soon as the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove hi> 

" See Ammianus, xxzi 5, 6. The* historian of the Gk>ihic war loses time and spv* 
by an uziaeasoiiable reoapitvdation of the ancient inroads of the bofbarians. 

" The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227, edit. Wesseling) marks the ntoatioD of 
this place about nzty miles north of Tomi, Ovid's exUe; and the name of SaUeet (tbi 
willows) expresses the nature of the soil. 

* This drole of waggons, the CcarragQ, was the usual fortification of the barbaiiiBi 
(Yegetius de Re MUitari, 1. ill. c. 10. Valesius ad Ammian. zzzi. 7). The pneti<* 
and the name were preserved by their desoendaots as late as the fifteenth centoi7' 
Th« Charroy, which surrounded the Ott, is a word familiar to the readers of Fttxitv^ 
ar Gomiaes. 
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camp, he recalled to their standard his predatory detachments, which 
coTered the adjacent country. As soon as they descried the flaming 
beacons*^ they obeyed with incredible speed the signal of their 
3eadcr ; the camp was filled with the martial crowd of barbarians , 
their impatient damours demanded the battle, and their tumultuous 
zeal was approved and animated by the spirit of their chiefs. The 
evening was already far advanced; and the two armies prepared 
themselves for the approaching combat, which was deferred only till 
the dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
courage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation of a 
solemn oath ; and, as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude 
songs which celebrated the glory of their forefathers were mingled 
with their fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the artificial 
harmony of the Roman shout Some military dcill was displayed by 
Fritigem to gain the advantage of a commanding eminence ; but the 
bloody conflict, which began and ended with the light, was main- 
tained on either side by the personal and obstinate efforts of strength, 
valour, and ag^ty. The legions of Armenia supported their fame in 
arms, but they were oppressed by the irre^tible weight of the hostile 
multitude : the left wing of the Romans was thrown into disorder, 
and the field was strewed with their mangled carcasses. This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success ; and when the two 
armies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated to their respective 
camps, neither of them could daim the honours or the effects of a 
dedsive victory. The real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, 
in proportion to tiie smallness of tiieir numbers ; but the Goths were 
so deeply confounded and dismayed by tiiis vigorous, and perhaps 
unexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days within the 
drde of their fortifications. Such funeral rites as tiie circumstances 
of time and place would admit were piously discharged to some 
officers of distinguished rank ; but the indiscriminate vulgar was left 
unburied on the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who in that age enjoyed very frequent and delidous 
feasts; and, several years af^^erwards, the white and naked bones 
which covered the wide extent of the fields presented to the eyes of 
Ammianus a dreadful monument of the battie of Salices.^' 



** Staiim ut aooenai maUeoli [A mm. xxzi. 7]. I have used the literal sense of real 
torches or beacons; but I almost suspect that it is only one of those tux^d metaphors, 
those fiAlse ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the style of Ammianus. 

" Indicant nunc usque sJbentes oesibus campi. Ammian. zzzi. 7. The historian 
might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveUer. But his siodasty 
has suppressed the adventures of his own life subsequent to the Persian warn of Con- 
itantlos and Julian. We are ignorant of the time v;hev he quitted the service and 
Nkind to Rome, where he appears to have composed hi^ History of Ida Own Times 
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The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful eic 

unionof °f ^'^^^ ^'^y ^y* *°^ ^^ Imperial generals, wb«e ai^ 
the qoUm would haYC been consumed by the repetition of sach a oqd- 
Hmu. test, embraced the more rational plan of destiopig u 
barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own mcki- 
tudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow ansie i 
of land between the Danube, the desert of Scy thia, and the mooir 
tains of Hsmus, till their strength and spirit should be insofiUy 
wasted by the inevitable operation of famine. The d^ign was pvt- 
cuted with some conduct and success ; the barbariaDS had afasosc 
exhausted their own magazines and the harvests of the country; asc 
the diligence of Satumiuus, the master-general of the cavaliT, v^^r 
employed to improve the strength and to contract the extent of tk 
Roman fortifications. His labours were interrupted by the alamii^ 
intelligence that new swarms of baroarians had passed the ungoariy 
Danube, either to support the cause or to imitate the example cf 
Fritigem. The just apprehension that he himself might be sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed by the arms of hostile and unloov:: 
nations, compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic 
camp ; and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confiaemeot, 
satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of the 
fruitful country which extends above three hundred miles fit>m itt 
banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hellespont®' The saga- 
cious Fritigern had successfully appealed to the passions as well ss to 
the interest of his barbarian allies ; and the love of rapine and the 
hatred of Rome seconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of i^ 
ambassadors. He cemented a strict and useful alliance with the 
great body of his countrymen who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax 9S 
the guardians of their infant king : the long animosity of rival tribes 
was suspended by the sense of their common interest ; the iode- 
pendent part of the nation was associated under one standard ; and 
the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have yielded to the saperi(fr 
genius of the generai of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable 
aid of the Taifalae,* whose military renown was disgraced and foOuted 

" Amniian. xxxi. 8. 



' The Taifals inhabited that part of they were SlavoniaaB; but we onlykno' 
the province of Dacia which is now called for certain that they were coitftantlv 




logical relations are uncertain. Zosimua They subsequently accompanied ^^ 

vaguely calls them Scythians (ii. c. 31) Visigoths in their migrations w«stw»rd5, 

St. Martin conjectures that they were the and settled on the south side of the Lig^. 

hist remains of the great and powerful in the country of the Pictavi, whew »«)* 

nation of the Dacians, and Latham that were in the time of Qngotj of Toiti% 
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toy the public infamy of their domestic manners. Every youth, on 

his entrance into the world, was united by the ties of honourable 

friendship and brutal love to some warrior of the tribe ; nor could 

he hope to be released from this unnatural connexion till he had 

approved his manhood by slaying in single combat a huge bear or a 

i^ild boar of the forest.^^ But the most powerful auxiliaries of the 

Gochs were drawn from the camp of those enemies who had expelled 

them from their native seats. The loose subordination and extensive 

possessions of the Huns and the Alani delayed the conquests and 

distracted the councils of that victorious people. Several of the herds 

were allured by the liberal promises of Fritigem; and the rapid 

cavalry of Scythia added weight and energy to the steady and 

strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, who could 

never forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and increased the 

general confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of the Alemanni into 

the provinces of Gaul engaged the attention and diverted the forces 

of the emperor of the West** 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of 
the barbarians into the army and the palace was sensibly victory of 
felt in their correspondence with their hostile countrymen, o^JfSe 
to whom they imprudently or maliciously revealed the f;^'.'???!*'' 
weakness of tiie Roman empire. A soldier of the life- ^*^* 
guards of Gratian was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the 
tribe of the Lentienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged him to request a leave of absence. 
In a short visit to his family and friends he was exposed to their 
curious inquiries, and tiie vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted 
him to display his intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the state 
and the deigns of his master. The intelligence that Gratian was 
preparing to lead the military force of Gaul and of the West to the 
assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit of the 
Alemanni the moment and the mode of a successful invasion. The 
enterprise of some light detachments, who in the month of February 

^ Hanc Taifiiloram gentem turpem, et obscensD yitie flagitiis ita accipimus menam, 
ut apud eo6 nefandi concubitite fc&dere copulentur maribus puberes, satatis viriditatem 
in eorum poUutia usibua oonsumpturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus apnim exceperit 
Bolus, Tel interemerit uraum immaaem, collimone liberatur incesti. Ammiaii. zzzi. 9. 
Among the Gbeeks likewise, more especially among the Cretans, the holy bends of 
firiendship were ooofirmed and sullied by imnatural love. 

^ Ammian. xzzi. 8, 9. Jerom (torn. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. YallarB.]) enume- 
rates the nations, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This epistle to 
HeUodorufl was composed in the year 397 (TiUemont, M^m. Ecclds. tom. zii. p. 645). 

who calls them Theiphali, and their dis- die Nachbarstamme, p. 433; St. Kartln, 

trict Theiphalia. Their name seems to Notes on LeBeau .vol. iv. p. 118; Latham, 

be retained in the place called TifaugBf on Germania of Tac tus, E«pUeg. p. ~ 

the SSvre. See Zeuas, Die Deutschen und — S. 
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passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important 
war. The boldest hopes of rapine, peihaps of conquest, outweighed 
the oonsiderations of timid prudence or national faith. Every fbfest 
and every village poured forth a band of hardy adventurers ; and tbe 
great army of the Alemanni, which on their approach was estunated 
at forty thousand men by the fears of the people, was afterwards 
magnified to the number of seventy thousand by the vain and credu- 
lous flattery of the Imperial court The legions which had been 
ordered to march into Pannonia were inunediately recalled or de- 
tained for the defence of Gaul ; the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and sober wisdom of the 
former, was much more inclined to admire and to follow the martial 
ardour of his colleague, who was allowed to unite the iBOompatible 
characters of count of the domestics and of king of the Franks. His 
rival Priarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled^ 
by the same headstrong valour ; and, as their troops were animated bj 
the spirit of their leaders, they met, they saw, they encountered each 
other near the town of Argentaria, or Cohnar,^* in the plains of 
Alsace. The glory of the day was justly ascribed to the mi^e 
weapons and well-practised evolutions of the Roman soldiers: the 
Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were slaughtered 
with unrelenting fury : five thousand only of the barbarians escaped 
to the woods and mountains ; and the glorious death of their king on 
the field of battle saved him from the reproaches of the people, who 
are always disposed to accuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessfid 
war. After this signal victory, which secured the peace of Gaul and 
asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian ap- 
peared to proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition ; but, as 
he approached the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to 
the left, surprised them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. The barbarians 
opposed to his progress the obstacles of nature and of courage ; and 
still continued to retreat from one hill to another till they ^ere 
satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power and perseverance of their 
enemies. Their submission was accepted as a proof, not indeed of 
their sincere repentance, but of their actual distress ; and a select 
number of their brave and robust youth was exacted from the faith- 
less nation, as the most substantial pledge of their future moderation. 
The subjects of the empire, who had so often experienced that the 

* The field of battle, Argmtana or ArgerUooaria, is accurately fixed by M. d'Anvi^^ 
(Notice de rAndenne Gaule, p. 96-99) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, or thirty-fo^ 
and a half Roman miles, to the south of Strasbuzg. From its ruins the adjacent io^ 
of Colmar has arisen. 
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Alemanni could neither be subdued by anns nor restrained by 
treaties, might not promise themselyes any solid or lasting tranquil- 
lity ; but they discoyered, in the virtues of their young soyereign, the 
prospect of a long and auspicious reiga When the legions climbed 
the mountains and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the 
valour of Gratian was distinguished in the foremost ranks : and the 
gilt and variegated armour of his guards was pierced and shattered 
by the blows which they had received in their constant attachment to 
the person of their sovereign. At the age of nineteen the son of 
Valenlinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and war ; and his 
personal success against the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure pre- 
sage of his Gothic triumphs."'' 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his subjects, 
the emperor Valens, who at length had removed his court 
and army from Antioch, was received by the people of mwcfaw 

■*-! • % 1 t i*'! ii»i»r»^ •gainst tlw 

Constantinople as the author of the public calamity. Before ooou, 
he had reposed himself ten days in the capital he was urged i£j^ 
by the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome to march °°^"' 
against the barbarians whom he had invited into his dominions : and 
the citizens, who are always brave at a distance from any real danger, 
declared, with confidence, that if they were supplied with arms, they 
alone would undertake to deliver the province from the ravages of an 
insulting foe."" The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude 
hastened the down&ll of the Roman empire: they provoked the 
desperate rashness of Valens, who did not find, either in his reputa- 
tion or in his mind, any motives to support with firmness the public 
contempt He was soon persuaded by the successful achievements 
of his lieutenants to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigem, were now collected in the neighbourhood of 
Hadrianople. The march of the Taifake had been intercepted by 
the valiant Frigerid ; the king of those licentious barbarians was 
slain in battie ; and the suppliant captives were sent into distant exile 
to cultivate the lands of Italy, whidi were assigned for their settie- 
nent in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma"' The exploits 

" The full and impartial nairative ot Annnianua (zxzi. 10) may derive some addi- 
tional light from the Epitome of Yictor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and the Histoiy of 
Oroaiiu (1. vii. c. 33, p. 552, edit. Havercamp). 

** Moratus paudflsimoe dies, seditione popi:darium levium pulBua. Ammian. xzxi. 
11. Socrates (1. iv. c. 38) aupplies the dates and some circumstanoes.* 

^ Yivosque omnes drca Mutinam, Regiumque, et Parmam, Italica oppida, rura cul- 
turoB exterminavit. Ammianus, xzzi. 9. Those cities and districts, about ten years 
after the colony of the Taifialee, appear in a very desolate state. See Muratori, Die- 
sertasdool sopra le Antichita Italiane, torn. i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 354. 



• Compare firagiuen) of Eunapius. Mai, 272, in Niebuhr, p. 77.-~M. 
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of Sebastian,*^ who was recently engaged in the service of Vale&. 
and promoted to the rank of master-general of the infiantrj, were si. 
more honomrable to himself, and useful to the republic He obtaiaec 
the permission of selecting three hundred soldiers from eadi of ti^ 
legions, and this separate detachment soon acquired the spirit ol 
discipline and the exercise of arms, which were almaat foivods 
under the reign of Valens. By the vigour and conduct of Sebasd^ 
a large body of the Goths was surprised in their camp ; and ttt 
immense spoil which was recovered from their hands filled the citj ut 
Hadrianople and the adjacent plain. The splendid narratives isim 
the general transmitted of his own exploits alarmed the Impeiial 
court by the appearance of superior merit ; and though be cautioush 
insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, his valour was praised, 
his advice was rejected ; and Valens, who listened with pride sod 
pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the pahux, 
was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and assured oonquest 
His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of veterans 
and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople was conduct 
with so much military skill that he prevented the activity of the ha^ 
barians, who designed to occupy the intermediate deflles, and tointfr- 
cept either the troops themselves or their convoys of provisions^ T^^ 
camp of Valens, which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople 
was fortified, according to the practice of the Romans, with a ditdt 
and rampart ; and a most important council was summoned to decide 
the fate of the emperor and of the empire. The party of reason and of 
delay was strenuously maintained by Victor, who had corrected, hf 
the lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sarmatian du- 
racter ; while Sebastian, with the flexible and obsequious eloquence 
of a courtier, represented every precaution and every measure that 
implied a doubt of immediate victory as unworthy of the courage and 
majesty of their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was pred- 
pitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigem and the prudent admonitioQ^ 
of the emperor of the West The advantages of negodating in the 
midst of war were perfectly understood by the general of the hB^ 
barians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic was despatched, as the holy 
minister of peace, to penetrate and to pexplex the councils of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provocations, of the Gothic 
nation were forcibly and truly described by their ambassador, who 
protested, in the name of Fritigem, that he was still disposed to JJ 






^ Ammian. xxxi. 11. Zosixnus, 1. iv. [o. 23] p. 228-230. The latter expatiftteioA 
the desultoiy exploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines the important btttl< 
of Hadrianople. According to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the ^^^ 
of Zosimus is disgmoe (Tillemont, Hist. des^Empereurs, torn. v. p. 121). Wt P^ 
judice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge of merit 
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down his arms, or to employ them only in the defence of the empire, 
if he could secure for his wandering countrymen a tranquil settlement 
on the waste lands of Thrace, and a suffident allowance of com and 
cattle. But he added, in a whisper of confidential friendship, that 
the exasperated barbarians were averse to these reasonable con- 
ditions ; and that Fritigem was doubtful whether he could accom- 
plish the conclusion of the treaty unless he found himself supported 
by the presence and terrors of an Imperial army. About the same 
time, Count Richomer returned from the West to announce the defeat 
and submission of the Alemanni ; to inform Valens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head of the veteran and victorious 
legions of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and of the 
republic, that every dangerous and decisive measure might be sus- 
x>ended till the junction of the two emperors should ensure the success 
of the Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated 
only by tiie fatal illudons of pride and jealousy. He disdained the 
importunate advice; he rejected the humiliating aid; he secretiy 
compared the ignominious, at least tiie inglorious, period of his own 
reign with tiie fame of a beardless youth ; and Valens rushed into 
the field to erect his imaginary trophy before the diligence of his 
colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of tiie day. 

On tiie 9th of August, a day which has deserved to be marked 
among the most inauspicious of the Roman calendar,"^ tiie Batueof 
emperor Valens, leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage SSj^^**" 
and military treasure, marched from Hadrianople to attack ^"s^^*- 
the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles from the 
city.'' By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of 
the enemy whilst the left was still at a considerable distance ; the 
soldiers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate 
their pace ; and the line of battie was formed with tedious confiiaon 
and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to 
forage in the adjacent coimtry ; and Fritigem still continued to prac- 
tise his customary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, made 
proposals, required hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, 
exposed without shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted 
Dy tiiirst, hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was per- 

*' Ammianus (zzxi. 12, 13) almost alone describes the councils and actions whicli 
wero terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We might censure the vices of 
his style, the disorder and perplexity of his uarratiTe; but we must now take leave of 
this impartial historian; and reproach vi silenced by our regret for such an irrepa- 
rable loss. 

B> The difference of the eight miles of AmmisDus, and the twelve of Idatius, can 
only embarrass those critics (Valesius ad loc.) who suppose a great army to be a 
^nftth1tmfttifr^^^ point, without space or dimensioiM. 
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loaded to send an ambassador to the Gothic camp die ml d ' 
Richomer, who alone had courage to accept the daxigeroiB oooie^ 
sion, was appbiuded ; and the count of the doniestic8» adorned vidib 
q)Iendid ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in the gp» 
between the two armies when he was suddenly recalled by tbe alaiE 
of battle. The hasty and imprudent attack was made by Btcoik 
the Iberian, who commanded a body of archers and targeteers 
and, as they advanced with rashness, they retreated with loss and £s> 
grace. In the same moment the flying squadrons of Aladieas at 
Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by the g&ienl of tb? 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept aciosB in 
plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but irresistible Asrp ; 
of the barbarian host The eyent of the battle of Ffadrianopk, » 
fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a few wori^: I 

the Roman cavalry fled; the infantry was abandonei ' 
of the surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutsoo^ 

the firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to extricate & 
body of foot encompassed on an open phun by superior numb^o' 
horse ; but the troops of Valens, oppressed by liie weight of tbe 
enemy and their own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, wbeif 
it was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or even to use, vsi 
effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaugbter, 
and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, and wounded, £ 
it was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection among the Lanoeari 
and the Mattiarii, who still mamtained their ground with some 
appearance of order and firmness. Hb faithful generals, Trajan and 
Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lo^ 
unless the person of the emperor could be saved. Some troops 
animated by their exhortation, advanced to hb relief: they {saoi 
only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and mangM 
bodies, without being able to discover their unfortunate prince eitiier 
among the living or the dead. Their search could not indeed be 
successful, if there is any truth in the circumstances with which soid^ 
^^ historians have related the death of the emperor. By the 

the emperor care of his attendants, Valens was removed firom the ^^ 

of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempi^ 
to dress his wound, and to provide for his future safe^. But ib& 
humble retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : they tried 
to force the door ; they were provoked by a discharge of arrows froto 
the roof; till at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pileoi 
dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Roman emperor ana 
his train. Valens perished in the flames ; and a youUi, who dropped 
from tlie window, alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale and ^ 
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inform tae Goths of the inestimable prize which they had lost by their 
own rashness. A great number of braye and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadrianople, which equalled in the actual 
loss, and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the misfortune 
which Rome had formerly sustained in the fields of Cannse.*' Two 
master-generals of the cavalry and infantry, two great officers of the 
palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found among the slain ; and 
the death of Sebastian might satisfy the world that he was the victim 
as well as tiie author of tiie public calamity. Above two-thirds of 
the Roman army were destroyed : and tiie darkness of tiie night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance, as it served to conceal the 
flight of tiie multitude, and to protect the more orderly retreat of 
Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the general consternation, 
maintained the advantage of calm courage and regular discipline.'^ 

While tiie impressions of grief and terror were still recent in the 

minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age Fnneni 

composed the funeral oration of a vanquished army and of yi|^^ ^ 

an unpopular prince, whose throne was already occupied by ^"™y- 

a stranger. ''There are not wanting," says the candid Libanius, 

^* those who arraign the prudence of the emperor, or who impute the 

public misfortune to the want of courage and discipline in the troops. 

For my own part, I reverence the memory of their former exploits ; 

*' I reverence the glorious death which they bravely received, standing 

*' and fighting in their ranks ; I reverence the field of battie, stained 

'' with their blood and the blood of the barbarians. Those honourable 

'' marks have been already washed away by the rains; but the lofty 

*' monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of centurions, and 

*' of valiant warriors, claim a longer period of duration. The king 

** himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the battie. His 

'' attendants presented him with the fleetest horses of the Imperial 

'' stable, that would soon have carried him beyond the pursuit of the 

" enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his important life for 

'' the future service of the republic. He still declared that he was 

'' unworthy to survive so many of the bravest and most faithful of 

"* Neo ulla, annalibuB, prster Cannensem pugnam, ita ad intemecionem res legitor 
gesta. Ammian. zxzi. 13. Acoording to the grave Polybius, no more than 370 hone 
and 3000 foot escaped from the field of Caans; 10,000 were made priBonera; and th(9 
number of the slain amounted to 5630 horse and 70,000 foot (Polyb. 1. iii. [c. 117] p. 
371, edit. Casaubon, inSvo.). Livy (xziL 49) is somewhat less bloody; he slaughters 
only 2700 horse and 40,000 foot. The Roman army was supposed to consist of 87,200 
effective men (zxii. 36). 

^ We have gained some faint light from Jerom (tom. i. p. 26rtoni. i. p. 342, ed. 
Yallan.], and in Chron. p. 188 [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. VaUars.]), Tictor (in Epitome), 
OrosiuB (1. vii. c. 33, p. 554), Jomandes (c. 27), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 24] p. 230), Socrates 
(1. iv. c. 38), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 40), Idatius (in Chron.). But their united evidencek 
if weighed against Ammianus alone, is light and unsubstantial. 
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^ his sabjecta ; and the monarch was nobly buried under a mountiB 
** of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the lictei; 
** of the barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or the improdeooeQl 
** the Roman troops. The chiefe and the soldiers were animated k 
** the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in disd}^ am 
** the arts of war. Their generous emulation was supported b? tlx 
'* love of glory, which prompted them to contend at the same tins 
** with heat and thirst, with fire and the sword, and cheerMj u> ( 
'* embrace an honourable death as their refuge against fligbt aai ^ 
^* infamy. The indignation of the gods has been the only cai^i^ ' 
" the success of our enemies." The truth of history may disdak , 
some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled v\& | 
the character of Valens or the circumstances of the battle ; bat tk 
fairest commendation is due to the eloquence, and still more to tk 
generosity, of the sophist of Antioch.*^ 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory; h^ 
_ ^ their avarice was disappointed by the mortifvinir discoTCiJ 
beRiem that thc nchcst part of the Imperial spoil had been wittni 
the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to poss^ the 
reward of their valour ; but they were encountered by the remains </ 
a vanquished army with an intrepid resolution, which was the effect 
of their despair and the only hope of their safety. The walls of ti» 
city and the ramparts of the adjacent camp were lined with militan 
engines that threw stones of an enormous weight, and astonished ^ 
ignorant barbarians by the noise and velodty, still more than by the 
real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens^ the pto- 
vincials, the domestics of the palace, were united in the danger am 
in the defence ; the furious assault of the Goths was repulsed ; tben- 
secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered ; and after an 
obstinate conflict of many hours they retired to their tents, conmcd 
by experience that it would be far more advisable to observe tbe 
treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated with tk 
fortifications of great and populous cities. After the hasty ^ 
impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of JQ^^ 
extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Gotbs 
indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. The scene of waraJw 
tumult was instantly converted into a silent solitude ; the multitude 
suddenly disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods and mountain 
were marked with the footsteps of tfie trembling fu^tives, who sougb^ 
a reAige in the distant cities of Illyricum and Macedonia ; and tb^ 
faithful officers of the household and the treasury cautiously proceeded 

*• Ubanius de uloifloand. Juliaik. Keoe, o. 3, in FiOirioiiis, BiUiot. Gneo. ton>.^' 
p. 146.14S. 
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m search of the emperor, of whose death they were still ignorant 
Xhe tide of the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of Hadriauoplo 
to the suburbs of Constantinople. The barbarians were surprised 
with the splendid appearance of the capital of the East, the height 
and extent of the widls, the myriads of wealthy and afirighted citizens 
who crowded the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by 
a party of Saracens,'^ who had been fortunately engaged in the service 
of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable 
swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in 
the evolutions of irregular war ; and the Northern barbarians were 
astonished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians 
of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, 
and the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed 
a horrid delight while he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.''' 
The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs 
and the adjacent territory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the 
mountains which form the western boundary of Thrace. The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maurus ; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from the scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as fiur as the 
confines of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea.'^ 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisely mention the acts of 
justice which were exercised by the legions,** reserve their They ravage 
compassion and their eloquence for their own sufferings ^J^omT 
when the provinces were invaded and desolated by the ^^•s'b.st*. 
arras of the successful barbarians. The simple circumstantial 
narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single town, of 

^ ValeiiB had gained, or rather purchased, the fiiendfihip of the Saracens, whose 
vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phcsnicia, Palestine, and K^rpt. The 
Christian £uth had been lately introduced among a people reserved in a future age to 
propagate another religion (l!Wemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 104, 106, 141; 
M^m. Eccl^. torn. vii. p. 593). 

^ Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia prseter pubem, subraucum et Ingubre strepens. 
Ammian. zxxi. 16, and Tales, ad loc. The Arabs often fought naked — a custom 
which may be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentatious bravery. The descrip- 
tion of this unknown savage is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so dreadful to the 
Christians of Syria. See Ockle^'s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72, 84, 67. 

" The series of events may still be traced in the last pages of Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 
16). Zoflimus (L iv. [c. 22] p. 227, 231), whom we are now reduced to cherish, mis- 
places the laUy of the Anbs before the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 20 [p. 51, ed. Bonn]) praises the fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c 

"* Observe with how much indifference CsBsar relates, in the CommentarieB of the 
Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, who had yielded ti» 
his mercy (iii. 16); that he laboured to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburonet 
(vt 43); that tarij thousand persons were massacred at Bourgee by the just revengs 
of his soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (vii. 27), &c. 
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the misfortunes of a single family/^ might exhibit an mterealiDgtf 

instructiye picture of human manners; but the tedious repetzbastf 

rague and declamatory complaints would &tigne the attentioo of ^ 

most patient reader. The same censure may be applied, thongii^' 

perhaps in an equal degree, to the pro&ne and the eodesb^^ 

writers of this unhappy period ; that their minds were inflamed V 

popular and religious animosity, and that the true size and cokor : 

every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt doqoenR 

The vehement Jerom ^°^ might justly deplore the calamities wS^ I 

by the Goths and their bsurbarous allies on his native countzy a 

Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces from the walls of Cnr 

stantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the rapes, the massaoei 

the conflagrations, and, above all, the pro&nation of die chorcbi^ 

that were turned into stables, and the contemptuous treatment of tD: 

relics of holy martyrs. But the saint is surely transported beyt^ 

the limits of nature and history when he affirms, ** that in those deaf' 

" countries nothing was left except the sky and the eardi ; that, si^ 

" the destruction of the cities and the extirpation of Ae human la^ 

" the land was overgrown with thick forests and inextricable brambles; 

'* and that the universal desolation, announced by the prophet Zepia- 

" niah, was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, the birda, a» 

" even of the fish." These complaints were pronounced about twenlj 

years after the death of Valens ; and the Illyrian provinces, wluch^cj 

constantly exposed to the invasion and passage of the barbarians, ^ 

contmued, after a calamitous period of ten centuries, to sapplj ^^ 

materials for rapine and destruction. Could it even be supposed ta^ 

a large tract of country had been left without cultivation and ^"ithfls^ 

inhabitants, the consequences might not have been so fatal to ^ 

inferior productions of animated nature. The useful and fern 

animals, which are nourished by the hand of man, might suffer 0^ 

perish if they were deprived of his protection ; but the beasts of tw 

forest, his enemies or his victims, would multiply in the free ana unfl^ 

turbed possession of their solitary domain. The various tribes th» 

people the air or the waters are still less connected with the &^^ 

the human species ; and it is highly probable that the fish of t^ 

Danube woidd have felt more terror and distress from the spprosff 

of a voracious pike than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic anDj' 

'^ Such are the aooounts of the sack of Magdeburg, by the ecdesitftic *Dd 
fisherman, which Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist, of Qiutavus Adolphus, toL^? 
313-320), with some apprehension of violating the dignity of histoiy. iwws* 

*^^ Et vastatis urbtbus, hominibuaque interfectis, soUtudinem et rwritaie» ^^rl 
quoque fieri, et volatiihtm, piadumque : testis Illyrictmi est, testis Thrada, testis u^ 4^ 
ortus sum solum (Pknnoma); ubi praeter coslum et terram, et creaoeutse vepj^ 
eondenaa silyarum cuncta perienmt. Tom. vii. p. 250, ad 1. Cap. Sophooias; tB»^ 
i. p. 26 [torn. i. p. 342, ed. YaUars.]. 
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Whatever may have been Uie just measure of the calamities ol 
Siirope, there was reason to fear that the same calamities 
-would soon extend to the peaceful countries of Asia. The the aotuc 
sons of the Goths had been judiciously distributed through £>!&. 
the cities of the East, and the arts of education were em- 
ployed to polish and subdue the native fierceness of tiieir temper. In 
the space of about twelve years their numbers had continually 
increased; and tiie children who in the first emigration were sent 
over the Hellespont had attained with rapid growth the strength and 
spirit of perfect manhood.^ ^' It was impossible to conceal from their 
luiowledge the events of tiie Grothic war ; and, as those daring youtiis 
had not studied the language of dissimulation, they betrayed their 
wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, to emulate the glorious 
example of their fathers. The danger of the times seemed to justify 
the jealous suspicions of the provincials; and these suspicions were 
admitted as unquestionable evidence that the Goths of Aria had formed 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. The 
death of Valens had left the East without a sovereign ; and Julius, 
who filled tiie important station of master-general of the troops, with 
a high reputation of diligence and ability, thought it his duty to consult 
the senate of Constantinople, which he considered, during the vacancy 
of the throne, as the representative council of the nation. As soon as 
he had obtained tiie discretionary power of acting as he should judge 
most expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the principal 
officers and privately concerted effectual measures for the execution of 
his bloody design. An order was immediately promulgated that, on 
a stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital cities 
of their respective provinces ; and, as a report was industriously circu- 
lated that they were summoned to receive a liberal ^ft of lands and 
money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and 
perhaps suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully collected 
in the square or forum ; the streets and avenues were occupied by the 
Roman troops, and the roofs of the houses were covered with archers 
and slingers. At the same hour, in all the cities of the East, the 
signal was given of indiscriminate slaughter ; and the provinces of 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic 
enemy, who, in a few months, might have carried fire and sword from 
the Hellespont to the Euphrates. ^^^ The urgent consideration of the 

^ EunapiuB (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20 [p. 50, ed. Bonn]) foolishly Buppoeea a prsB- 
teniatural growUi of the young Gk>ths, that he may introduce Cadmua'a armed men. 
who apning from the dragon's teeth, &c. Such was the Greek eloquence of the times. 

iM AmmianuB evidently approves this execution, efficada velox et salutaris, which 
•onoludes his work (xxxi. 16). Zosimus, who is curious and copious (1. iv. [c. 26] p. 
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public safety may undoubtedly authorise the yiolati<Hi of efcrjposd!! * 
law. How far ttiat or any other consideration may operate to dksiv 
the natural obligations of humanity and justice, is a doctrine of liats 
I still deare to remain ignorant 

The emperor Gratian was far adyanoed on his march towardstb 
The emperar plains of Hadrianoplc when he was inforxned, at first bj& j 
^^^^niMdo- confused Yoice of &me, and afterwards by the more aiccon^ 



vnts 

■lus % 
theemptra 



dus with reports of Victor and Richomer, that his iinpatient colleape 



Aj^n^ had been slain in battle, and that two-thirds of the Booa 
J«»-w- army were exterminated by the sword of the TJctori® 
Goths. Whateyer resentment the rash and jealous vanity of ^ 
unde might deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is ea^ 
subdued by the softer emotions of grief and compassion ; and efs 
the sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming considentia 
of the state of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he w£t« 
weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague ; and the valiant si 
modest youth felt himself unequal to the support of a sdnking ^^ 
A formidable tempest of the barbarians of Germany seemed resij^ 
burst over the provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian ^ 
oppressed and distracted by the administration of the Westeni 
empire. In this important crisis the government of the East and tbe 
conduct of the Gothic war required the undivided attention of a ber? 
and a statesman. A subject invested with such ample comiDa^ 
wouid not long Iiave preserved his fidelity to a distant bene&ctor ; ao^ 
the Imperial council embraced the wise and manly resolution of cx^ 
ferring an obligation rather tiian of yielding to an insult It was taf 
wish of Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue ; ^^ 
the age of mneteen it is not easy for a prince, educated in thesupreiB^ 
rank, to understand the true characters of his ministers and geo^ 
He attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various m^' 
and defects ; and, whilst he checked the rash confidence of amUtoO) 
he distrusted the cautious wisdom which despaired of tiie republic 
As each moment of delay diminished something of the power ^ 
resources of the future sovereign of the East, the situation of the tisi^ 
would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian was sooo 
declared in favour of an exile, whose &ther, only three years befbitr 
had suffered, under the sanction of his autiiority, an unjust and igi^ 
minious deatii. The great Theododus, a name celebrated in lii^ 
and dear to the catholic church, ^^^ was summoned to the Impei^ 

233-236), miBtakee the date, and labotin to find the leaaon ^y JnliuB did b0^^ 
suit the emperor Theodoaus, who had not yet ascended the throne of the Etft 

*^ A Life of Theodoaina the Qreat was compoaed in the last oentaiy (PlariB, ^f^*^ 
4to. ; 1680, in 12mo.), to inflame the mind of the young daudhin with CSaihoKc «^ 
llie author, FMchier, afterwarda biahop of Niamea^ waa a oelehrated praich«i ^ 
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court, which had gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to 

the more secure station of Sirmium. Five months after the death of 

Valens the emperor Gratian produced before the assembled troops his 

colleague and their master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere 

resistance, was compelled to accept, amidst the general acclamations, 

the diadem, the purple, and the equal title of Augustus.^ °^ The 

provinces of Thrace, Aua, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, 

were resigned to the administration of the new emperor ; but as he 

was specially intrusted with the conduct of the Gothic war, the lUyrian 

praefecture was dismembered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia and 

Macedonia were added to the dominions of the Eastern empire.^^* 

The same province, and perhaps the same city,^^'' which had given 
to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the talents of 
Hadrian, was the ori^nal seat of another family of ciianict«ror 
Spaniards, who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, near 
fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome.^^* They emerged 
from the obscurity of municipal honours by the active spirit of the 
elder Theodosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and Africa have 
formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of Valentinian. 
The son of that general, who likewise bore the name of Theodosius, 
was educated, by skilful preceptors, in the liberal studies of youth ; 
but he was instructed in the art of war by the tender care and severe 
disdplme of his father.^^* Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge in the most distant 
scenes of military action ; inured his constitution to the difference of 
seasons and climates ; distinguished his valomr by sea and land ; and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. 

hifl huiory is adorned or tainted with pulpit eloquence; but he takes his learning 
from BaroniuB, and hia principles from St. Ambrose and St. Augustin. 

^ The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked in Pacatus (in 
Panegyr. Vet. xii 10, 11, 12), Themistius (Orat. xiv. jp. 182), Zosimus (1. iv. [o. 24] 
p. 231), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, ▼. 25), Orosius (1. vii. c. 34), Sozomen (1. viL c. 2), 
Socrates (L t. o. 2), Theodoret (1. ▼. c. 5), Philostoi^gius (1. ix. c. 17, with C^odefroy, 
p. 393), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Idatius, and liaroel- 
tinus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of ScaUger.* 

iM Tillemont, Hist, des £m^)ereurs, tom. v. p. 716, &c. 

*^ Italica, founded by Sdpio Africanus for his wounded Teterans of Italy. The 
ruins still appear, about a league above SeviUe, but on the opposite bank of the river. 
See the Hispania Qlustrata of Nonius — a short though valuable treatise— «. xvii. p. 
64-67. 

^ I affree with IWemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 726) in suspecting the 
royal pectigree, which remained a secret tiU the promotion of Theodosius. Even after 
that event, Uie silence of Pacatus outweighs the venal evidence of Themistius, Victor, 
and Claudian, who oonneot the fiamily of Theodoflius with the blood of Trajan and 
Hadrian. 

** Pacatus compares, and consequently prefers, the youth of Theodosius, to the 
militaiy education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the seoond Africanus; who, 1^ him, 
had served under their fiathen (zii. 8). 



* Add a hostile fragment «f Euna^us. Mai, p. 273, in Niebuhr, p 78 — ^M 
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TIm foUowing k tho gaoMlogioal table of the fionily of nModooiiia : — 

Theodosiai at Th«niiantuu 
■lain 376. I 



iSlia Fladlla as THBODonin I. ss Qalla, Honoriua. 

oh 386. Imp. ob. 395. ob. 394. F«n> waa of . 

For iflBue of Theododua Hononoa bk lKt°« I 
by Qalla, aee below. 



QrauanuB. Pulchexia. Abcadius, Hohouc^ 

Imp. ob. 408. Imp. ob. ^5, 

m. EudoxiA ob. 404. 

I ] \ i i 

nacilla» Poloheria^ Aroadia^ THBODosnjB H. Ibrm 

b. 397 b. 399. b. 400. Imp. b. 401, ob. 450. bw4'^ 

m. Mabciak, m. Athenaia (Eudocia). 

Imp. ob. 457. [_ 

FUunlla, Eadoxia^ 

db. 431. b. 422. 



laaue of Thboixmedb I. by Galla. 

I 
Plaoidia = Comstantiub, 

ob. 450. I Imp. ob. 421. 



Uonoria, Vaxjbntinianos III. s Endoxk 

b. 418. Imp. b. 419, ob. 455. 

Oltbricb = Plaoidia. Eudoxia =s Hunsen^ 

Imp. ob. 472. i | ob. 4Si 

Areobindua = Juliana. Dderie, 

ooe. 506. I alain, 533. 

Olybrlua. 



laaue of Honoriua, the brother of TheodoeiQa. 

Zl 

Thermantia. Serena = Stilicho, 

slain, 408. I slain, 408. 

• 1 ' ' ' I 

Eucheriufly Karia. Thenmuitai^ 

slain, 408. ob. 415, 

gee Clinton, Fasti Rom., vol. ii. p. 124.— S. 
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Llis own merit, and the reoommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
KK>n raised him to a separate command ; and, in the station of duke 
of Maesia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians ; saved the province ; 
deserved the love of the soldiers; and provoked the envy of the 
court. ^^^ His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace and 
execution of his illustrious father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a 
iavoiu*, the permission of retiring to a private life in his native province 
of Spain. He displayed a firm and temperate character in the ease 
iffith which he adapted himself to this new situation. His time was 
almost equally divided between the town and country; the spirit 
which had animated his public conduct was shown in the active and 
aifectionate performance of every social duty ; and the diligence of 
the soldier was profitably converted to the improvement of his ample 
patrimony,^ ^^ which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst 
of a fruitful district, still famous for a most exquisite breed of sheep.^^* 
Trom the innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius was 
transported, in less than four months, to the throne of the Eastern 
empire : and the whole period of the history of the world will not 
perhaps afford a idmilar example of an elevation at the same time so 
pure and so honourable. The princes who peaceably inherit the 
sceptre of their fathers claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure 
as it is absolutely distinct from the merits of their personal characters. 
The subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular state, acquire the 
possession of supreme power, may have raised themselves, by the 
superiority either of genius or virtue, above the heads of their equals : 
but their virtue is seldom exempt from ambition ; and the cause of 
the successful candidate is frequentiy stained by the guilt of con- 
spiracy or civil war. Even in those governments which allow the 
reigning monarch to declare a colleague or a successor, his partial 
choice, which may be influenced by the blindest passions, is often 
directed to an unworthy object But the most suspicious malignity 
cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the 
arts, the desires, or even the hopes of an ambitious statesman ; and 
the name of the Exile would long since have been forgotten, if his 
genuine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep impression in 
the Imperial court During the season of prosperity he had been 

"« AmmiAnuB (ndx. 6) mentions this Tictory of Theodoriui Junior Dux MsesisB, 
prixD& etiam turn lanugine juveniB, piinoepi postea penpeotiflsimuA. The same &ct is 
attested by TliemistiuB and Zosimua; but Theodoret (1. ▼. c. 5), who adds some 
curious droumstanoee, strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum. 

'" FDoatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9) prefers the rustio life of Theodoeius to ?hat of 
Cincizmatus; the one was the effect of choice, the other of poverty. 

*" M. d'AnviUe (Q^graphie Andenne, torn. i. p. 25) has fixed the situation of 
OauobSy or Coca, in the old province of Qallida, where Zosimus and Idatins have 
plaued the birth or patrimony of Theodosius. 
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neglected; but, in the public distreflBi hia ^perior merit 
Tenally felt and acknowledged. What confidence moat have \m \ 
repoeed in his integrity, since Gralian could trust that a puns n ' 
would forgive, for the sake of the republic, the murder of his fdbc'. 
What expectations must have been formed of his abilities, to enoom^ 
the hope that a single man could save, and restore, the empire (tft:£ 
East I Theodosius was invested with the purple in the thiity-tbird 
year of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on the nacly 
beauty of his face and the graceful majesty of his person, whidi tbe; 
were pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the empeiv 
Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities of l&i 
heart and understanding, a more important resemblance to the bes 
and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret that I must nov tib 
Hisprodent 1®&V6 of an accuTatc and faithful guide, who has oompoee^ 
MwSSS' ^® history of his own times without indulging the pre- 
ooihiowar. judices and passions which usually affect the mind of a 
Aj). S7».38a. oontemporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates ti 
useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, reoommends tlie 
more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful ri^ 
and eloquence of the rising generatiou«^^' The rising generate 
was not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his example; ^ 
and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, we are rediused to 
illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus by the obscure hints d 
fragments and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry or 
panegyric, and by the precarious assistance of the eoclesiasticil 
writers, who, in the heat of religious faction, are apt to despise the 
profane virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious of tbesr 
disadvantages, which will continue to involve a considerable poitioD 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I shall proceed vitli 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce that the 
battie of Hadrianople was never revenged by any signal or decisi>'p 
victory of Theodosius over the barbarians ; and the expressive silence 
of his venal orators may be confirmed by the observation of the 

"' Let 1X8 hear Ammianus himself. Hsec, ut miles quondam et Qr>ecu8,«principBtB 
Casaris NenrsB exorsus, adnsque Valentis interitum, pro Tirium explicaTi meosaii: 
opus veritatem professum nunquam, ut arbitror, sciens, silentio ausus comimpere ^^ 
mendacio. Scribant reliqua potiores a}tate, doctrinisque florentea. Quoa id, n Hln- 
arit, aggreasuros, procudere linguas ad majorcs moneo stiloa. Ammian. xxn- '^* 
The first thirteen books, a superficial epitome of two hundi«d and fifty-seven y«u*, 
are now lost; the last eighteen, which contain no more than twenty-fiye yearSi ^ 
presenre the copious and authentic history of his own times. 

>M Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a profiiae history in ^ 
Latin language. The East, in the next centuxy, produced some rhetorical huMPt» 
Zosimus, Olympiodonis, Halchus. Candidus, &o. See Yowiua de Historieia Qmcv 
1. ii. c 18; de Historids Latinis, 1. ii. o. 10, &c. 
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conditioii and drcmiistaiioes of the times. The fabric of a mighty 
state, which has been reared by the labours of successive ages, could 
not be overturned by the mii^ortune of a single day, if the fatal 
power of the imagination did not exaggerate the real measure of the 
(calamity. The loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in the plains 
of Hadrianople, might have been soon recruited in the populous 
provinces of the East, which contained so many millions of inhabitants. 
Xhe courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest and most 
common quality of human nature ; and su£Bcient skill to encounter 
an undisciplined foe might have been speedily taught by the care of 
the surviving centurions. If the barbarians were moimted on the 
horses, and equipped with Uie armour, of their vanquished enemies, 
the numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied 
new squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire were 
plentiftdly stored with magazines of offensive and defensive arms; 
and the wealth of Asia, might still have yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the war. But the effects which were produced by the 
battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the barbarians and of the 
Romans, extended the victory of the former, and the defeat of the 
latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief was 
heard to declare, with insolent moderation, tiiat, for his own part, he 
was fatigued with slaughter ; but that he was astonished how a people 
who fled before him like a flock of sheep could still presume to 
dispute the possession of their treasures and provinces.^^^ The same 
terrors which the name of the Huns had spread among the Gothic 
tribes were inspired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among 
the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire. ^^* If Theodosius, 
hastily collecting his scattered forces, had led them into the field to 
encounter a victorious enemy, his army would have been vanquished 
by their own fears ; and his rashness could not liave been excused by 
the chance of success. But tlie ffrecU llieodosius, an epithet which he 
honourably deserved on this momentous occasion, conducted himself 
as the firm and faithful guardian of the republia He fixed his head- 
quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese ; ^^^ 
from whence he could watch the irregular motions of the barbarians, 
and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Con- 
stantinople to the shores of the Hadriatia The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities were strengthened; and the troops, among 

"' ChzyBOfltoxn, torn. i. p. 344, edit. Mont&uoon. I haye Terified and examined 
tlu8 paaaage; but I should never, without the aid of TiUemont (Hiat dea Enip. 
torn. Y. p. 152), have detected an historical anecdote in a atrange medley of moral and 
mystic exhortations, addrasaed, by the preacher of Antioch, to a young widow. 

iM Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21 [p. 52, ed. Bonnl. 

*** See Godefroy'B Chronology of the Laws. Codes Theoooa. tom. i. Froiof^omidu. 
p. xcix.-c!T. 
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whom a sense of order and discipline was reTived, were iBseodi} 
emboldened by the confidence of their own safety. Fmm tfaesencxR 
stations they were encouraged to make frequent sallies os tk 
barbarians, who infested the adjacent country ; and, as thej «« 
seldom allowed to engage, without some dedsiTe saperiorrtr, exse 
of ground or of numbers, their enterprises were, for tbe most pm 
successful ; and they were soon convinced, by their own expenecce, 
of the possibility of vanquishing their invmeiUe enemiesL Tb; 
detachments of these separate garrisons were gradoaUy mud 
into small armies; the same cautious measures were pnrsDeil 
according to an extendve and well-concerted plan of operations ; tb 
events of each day added strength and spirit to the Roman armF' 
and the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the mo^ 
favourable reports of the success of the war, contributed to sabd^ 
the pride of the barbarians, and to animate the hopes and oouiage cf 
his subjects. If, instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we cnzU 
accurately represent the counsels and actions of Theodoaus in fesr 
successive campaigns, there is reason to believe Uiat his oonsuznntfii^ 
skill would deserve the applause of every military reader. The 
republic had formerly been saved by the delays of Fabius; aid 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attrad 
the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator amoof 
the hills of Campania may claim a juster proportion of tbe solid ani 
independent fiune which the general is not compelled to share either 
with fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of 
Theodosius ; and the infirmities of his body, which most unseasonaUr 
languished under a long and dangerous disease, could not oppreffi the 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attention from the public service. ' 
The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces"' was the 
~ .^ ^ork of prudence, rather than of valour : the prudence ci 

defeat, aiid Theodosius was sccouded by fortune; and the emperor 
StSooUw, never failed to seize, and to improve, every fevourable 
^'^' ' ^ ' circumstance. As long as the superior genius of Fritigeni 
preserved the union and directed the motions of the barbarians, tfaeir 
power was not inadequate to the conquest of a great empire, ine 
death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the renowned 
Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 

"* Most writers insist on the illness and long repose of Theodosius at Thean/oatf|j 
Zosimtis, to diminish his glory; Joruandes, to favour the Qoths; and the eoclesiaatictl 
writers, to introduce his baptism. 

"* Compare Themistius (Orat. ziv. p. 181) with Zosimus (1. vr. [c 25} ^- *'^' * 
f omandes (o. xzvii. p. 649), and the prolix Commentary of M. de Bunt (Bifi' »^ 
jPeuples, &c., torn. vi. p. 477-552). The Chronicles of Idatius and Maroellini»aUB<^ 
in general terms, to magna oertamina^ magna muUaque prBBlia. The two epitlM^'^ 
not easily reconciled. 
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fliacipline ana discretion. The barbarians, who had been restrained 
by his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates of their 
passions ; and their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. An 
Army of conquerors was broken into many disorderly bands of savage 
robbers ; and their blind and irregular fiury was not less pernicious to 
themselves than to their enemies. Their mischievous disposition was 
shown in the destruction of every object which they wanted strength 
to remove, or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, with impro- 
vident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, which soon afterwards 
became necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of discord arose 
among the independent tribes and nations, which had been united 
only by the bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of 
the Huns and the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths, who were not disposed to use with moderation the advantages 
of their fortune: the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the 
Vifflgoths could not long be suspended ; and the haughty chieis still 
remembered the insults and injuries which they had reciprocally 
offered or sustained while the nation was seated in the countries 
beyond the Danube. The progress of domestic faction abated the 
more difiusive sentiment of national animosity; and the officers of 
Theodosius were instructed to purchase, with liberal gifts and promises, 
the retreat or service of the discontented party. The acquisition of 
Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and 
faithful champion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon 
obtained the rank of master-general, with an important command 
surprised an army of his countrymen, who were immersed in wine 
and sleep; and, aft;er a cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, 
returned with an immense spoil, and four thousand waggons, to the 
Imperial camp.^'^ In the hands of a skilful politician the most 
different means may be successfully applied to the same ends ; and 
the peace of the empire, which had been forwarded by the divisions, 
was accomplished by the reninion of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, 
who had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary p^^jj^j^^^ 
events, was at length driven, by the chance of arms, from Jjgjj^ 
the dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no longer a.x>. sbi, 
hcffltated to pass the Danube ; and a very considerable part 
of the subjects of Fritigem, who already felt the inconveniences of 
anarchy, were esslj persuaded to acknowledge for their king a 
Gothic Judge, whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they 
had frequently experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit of 
Athanaric ; and, instead of leading his people to the field of battle 

** Zoflimiui (1. W. [c. 25] p. 232) stales him a Soythiau, a name which the more 
reoent Greeks aoem to naye appropriated to the Qoths. 
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and victory, he wisely listened to the fiur proposal of an honoiinUt 
and adyantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted vrtk d» 
merit and power of Ids new ally, condescended to meet him at it 
distance of sereral miles from Constantinople ; and mitertaiQed Ue i 
in the Imperial city, with the confidence of a firiend, and the magcS- | 
cence of a monarch. ** The barbarian prince obseired, with oarko 
^^ attention, the variety of objects which attracted his notice, and t 
^' last broke out into a sincere and passionate exdamation of wtndff. 
^* I now behold (said he) what I never could belieye, the glories o: 
** this stupendous capital I And as he cast his eyes aroimd, k 
*^ viewed and he admired the commanding aituation of the dtjr, tbe 
^* strength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, the cafncus 
*^ harbour crowded with innumerable vessels, the perpetual codooor 
*' of distant nations, and the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed 
*' (continued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a god npa 
** earth ; and the presumptuous man who dares to lift hia hand agiin^ 
" him is guilty of his own blood." ^** The Gothic king did notlofif 
enjoy this splendid and honourable reception; and, as temperao^ 
was not the virtue of his nation, it may justly be suspected that bs 
mortal disease was contracted amidst tiie pleasures of the Imperu/ 
banquets. But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit 
from the death, than he could have expected from the most bithi^ 
services, of his ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed with 
solemn rites in the capital of the East; a stately monument ^ 
erected to his memory; and his whole army, won by the liberal 
courtesy and decent grief of Theodosius, enlisted under the standm 
of the Roman empire.*'* The submission of so great a body of tbe 
Visigoths was productive of the most salutary consequences ; and tbe 
mixed influence of force, of reason, and of corruption, became ev^ 
day more powerful and more extensive. Each independent chieftsm 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an 
obstinate delay might expose Am, alone and unprotected, to tzie 
A j» 382. revenge or justice of the conqueror. The general, or rathff 
^^'^ the &ial, capitulation of tiie Goths, may be dated fcor 

^ The reader will not be dupleased to see the original wordi of Jomandes, or u>« 
author whom he transcribed. Begiam urbem ingressus eety miranaque, En, iiv)^^ 
cemo quod siepe inoredulus audiebam, fiunam viddioet tantsD urfoia. Et hae m^ 
oculos yolvena, nunc situm urbia, oommeatumque navium, nunc moenia daia p^ 
apectana, miratur; populosque diveraarum gentium, quasi fonte in uuo e ^y^ 
IMitibua Bcaturiente undA, sic quoque militem ordinatum aspiciens ; DenB, inqun, 
sine dubio eat terrenua Imperator, et quis<^uis adversus eum "m^""* moyerit, ip^ ^ 
sanguinis reus ezutit. Jomandes (o. xzyiii. p. 650) proceeds to mention hie ^^ 
and funeral. 

>« Jomandes. o. xzviii. p. 650. Even Zosunus (L It. [c. 34] p. 246) is oom^^ 
to apptoye the generocity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself and so beowcw 
to the public. 
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years, one month, and twenty-fire days, after the defeat and death 
of the emperor Valen&*** 

Tlie proyinces of the Danube had been already relieyed from the 
oppressiTe weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary 
retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless spirit had prompted 
them to seek new scenes of rapine and glory. Their destructive 
course was pointed towards the West; but we must be 
satisfied with a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of anddfifest 
their various adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several Gnitbimgi.or 
of the German tribes on the provinces of Gaul ; concluded, A.D.38e, 
and soon violated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian; ^ ' 
adyanced into the unknown countries of the North ; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, returned, with accumulated force, to 
the banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited with 
the fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at 
least the historians, of the empire, no longer recognised the name and 
countenances of their former enemies.^'^ The general who com- 
manded the military and naval powers of the Thracian frontier soon 
perceived that his superiority would be disadvantageous to the public 
service ; and that the barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet 
and legions, would probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies whom he sent into 
the Gothic camp allured the barbarians into a fatal snare. They 
were persuaded that, by a bold attempt, they might surprise, in the 
silence and darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the Romans ; 
and the whole multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes.^*^ The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van ; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; 
and the women and children securely followed in the rear. One of 
the nights without a moon had been selected for the execution of 
their design ; and they had almost reached the southern bank of the 
Danube, in the firm confidence that they should find an easy landing 
and an imguarded camp. But the progress of the barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle — a triple line of vessels, 
strongly connected with each other, and which formed an impene- 

^ The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Idatius (Chron. Scaliger. p. 52) 
ore stained with contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of Themistius is a 
compliment to Peace and the consul Satuminus (a.d. 383). 

'** 'Eh^i ri iMvitMf wmftf Aynt^w, ZosimuB, 1. iv. [c. 3d] p. 252. 

^ I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian name to the 
fuv^fiXM of the barbarianBy the single trees hollowed mto the shape of a boat, w: M 
IMM^iXm i/tetU^Mtrts, Zosimus, I. iv. [c. 3dJ p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nemus: ter mille ruebant 
Per fluyium plensd cuneis unmanibus alni. 

Claudian, in iT. Cona. Hon. 62S» 
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trable chain of two miles and a half along the riyer. WUk ^ 
struggled to force their way in the unequal conflict, thra- tiglit In 
was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a fleet of gallep, ti. 
were urged down the stream by the united impulse of oars and of i 
tide. The weight and velocity of those ships of war broke, l 
sunk, and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the bartnims 
their valour was ineffectual ; and Alatheus, the king or gesml 
the Ostrogoths, perished, with his bravest troops, either by the sfn. 
of the Romans or in the waves of the Danuba Xhe last diiisisi^^ 
this unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite shore ; bat tr 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered them alike 'mapsit^ 
either of action or counsel ; and they soon implored the demeKy >i 
the victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many o^- 
it is a difficult task to recondle the passions and prejudices of 6^ 
writers of the age of Theodosius. The partial and malignant li^- 
rian, who misrepresents every action of his reign, affirms that d: 
emperor did not appear in the field of battle till the barbariaie b^' 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct of his lieutenant F^" 
motus.^** The flattering poet, who celebrated in the court of Ho3> 
rius the glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the Tictory to tk 
personal prowess of Theodosius ; and almost insinuates that the )s^ 
of the Ostrogoths was slain by the hand of the emperor."^ Tbt 
truth of history might perhaps be found in a just medium bet««i^ 
these extreme and contradictory assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settlement of the Gott^ 
Settlement ascertained their privileges, and stipulated their obligaitioi& 
Q^ihs in would illustrate the history of Theodosius and his successor 
Thnioe and rpj^^ scrics of their history has imperfectly preserved the 
A.D. 383-395. gpirit and substance of this singular agreement*" Tk 
ravages of war and tyranny had provided many large tracts of k^ 
but uncultivated land for the use of those barbarians who migbt nol 
disdain the practice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the \)^ 
goths was seated in Thrace : the remains of the Ostrogoths were 

•» ZoaimuB, 1. iv. [c. 38] p. 252-255. He too frequently betrays his ^^.^ 
judgment by disgracing the most serious narratives with txifling and mcitoi^ 

circiunstances. 

»w Odothisi Regis opima 

Retulit Ver. 632. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general could only win from the ^^'^^ 
general, of tiie enemy, whom he had slain with his own hands: and no more tiyn^*'^ 
such examples are celebrated in the victorious ages of Rome. . 

» See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii. 152) mentions w 
Phrygian colony: — 

Ostrogothis colitur mistisque Qruthungis 

Phryx ager 

VDd then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the PactoluB, and Hermus. 
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planted in Phrygia and Lydia ; their immediate wants weie supplied 
by a distribution of corn and cattle ; and their future industry was 
encouraged by an exemption from tribute during a certain term of 
yeara The barbarians would have Reserved to feel the cruel and 
perfidious policy of the Imperial court if they had suffered themselres 
to be dispersed through the provinces They required and they 
obtained the sole possession of the villages and districts assigned for 
their residence; they still cherished and propagated their native 
manners and language; asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the 
freedom of their domestic government ; and acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the emperor, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction 
of the laws and magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to command their followers in 
peace and war : but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals 
of the Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
emperor. An army of forty thousand Goths was msdntained for the 
perpetual service of the empire of the East ; and those haughty 
troops, who assumed the titie oi'Foederatij or allies, were distinguished 
by their gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their 
native courage was improved by the use of arms and the knowledge 
of disdpline ; and, while the republic was guarded or threatened by 
the doubtful sword of the barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans.^** 
Theodosius had the address to persuade his allies that the conditions 
of peace, which had been extorted from him by prudence and neces- 
sity, were the voluntary expressions of his sincere friendship for the 
Gothic nation. ^^ A different mode of vindication or apology was 
opposed to the complaints of the people, who loudly censured these 
shameful and dangerous concessions. ^^^ The calamities of the war 
were painted in tiie most lively colours ; and the first symptoms of 
the return of order, of plenty, and security were diligently exagge- 
rated. The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some appear- 
ance of trutii and reason, that it was impos^ble to extirpate so many 

"^ Compare Jonumdes (c. 21, 28), who marks the condition and number of the 
Gothic FcKlerati, with ZosimuB (1. iv. p. 258), who mentions their golden collars; and 
Pacattua (in Panegrr. Vet. zii. 37), who applauds, with fiilse or foolish joy, their 
bravery and diadplme. 

'M Amator pads generisque Qothorum, is the praise bestowed by the Gfothio 
nistorian (c. zzbc), who represents his nation as innooent, peaceable men, slow to 
anger and patient of iigtiries. According to livy, the Romans conquered the world 
in their own defence. 

"' Besides the partial invectives of Zosunus (always discontented with the C!hristian 
reigns), see the grave representations which Synesius addresses to the emperor Arcadius 
(de Regno, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav. [Paris, 1612]). The philosophic bishop of Cyrene 
waa near enough to Judge; and he was sufficiently removed from the temptation of 
fear or flattery. 

VOL. 177. 2 A . 
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warlike iribea, who were rendered desperate by die Iogb oftlr 
native country ; and that the exhausted provinoes would be re^nd 
by a fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen. The barbaiiais si 
wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the experience of pest tis 
might encourage the hope that they would acquire the hUe&d 
industry and obedience ; that their manners would be polished ii; 
time, education, and the influence of Christianity ; and thsi d:ar 
posterity would insensibly blend with the great body of the Boos 
people.*'* 

Notwithstanding these spedous arguments and diese sanguia 
Tbdrimtite expectations, it was apparent to every discerning eje tl« 
MntinMau. ^g Goths would loug remain the enemies, and might sos 
become the conquerors, of the Roman empire: Their rude and m- 
lent behaviour expressed their contempt of the citizeiis and provinciak 
whom they insulted with impunity.*** To the zeal and valour of tk 
barbarians Theodosius was indebted for the success of his arms: te 
their assistance was precarious ; and they were sometimes seduced, b^ 
a treadierous and inconstant dispontion, to abandon his stancknl a^ 
the moment when their service was the most esBentiaL During Us 
civil war against Maximus a great number of Gothic deserters retM 
into the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent provinces^ ^ 
obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his person and exert b 
power to suppress the rising flame of rebellion.^*^ The public app 
hensions were fortified by the strong suspicion that tiieae txsD^ 
were not the effect of accidental passion, but the result of deep vA 
premeditated design. It was generally believed that the Goths m 
signed the treaty of peace witibi an hostile and insidious spirit; asd 
that their chiefs had previously bound themselves by a solemn m 
secret oath never to keep faith with the Romans, to maintain tbe 
fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the &voaiao^ 
moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. But as the minds of 
the barbarians were not insensible to the power of gratitude, sevenu 
of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the service » 
the empire, or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation was ioseo- 
sibly divided into two opposite factions, and much sophistry ^ 

*^ Themistdua (Orat. xvL p. 211, 212) oompowa an eUborate and rational apo^ 
which 18 not, howeyer, exempt from the pueriUtiea of Qreok rhetoiio. Orpbeascosf^ 
only charm the wild beoBta of Thrace; but TheodoeiuB enchanted the mtsa and voi&^ 
whoae predeoeaaoFB in the aame comitrr had torn Orpheua in piecea, &c. 

>^ Conatantinople waa deprived, half a day, of the public allowance of ^'^.^ 
expiate the murder of a Gothic aoldier : mn9tnrt§ W 2»»ii»99 waa the guilt of v* 
people. Libaniua, Orat. xii. p. 394, edit. Morel. . 

^ Zoaimua, 1. iy. [c. 48] p. 267-271. He toUa a long and ridiculooa iioiy oJ[^ 
•dyenturona prince, who rov^d the countir with only five horaemen, of aq^^ 
they deteotfd, whipped, and killed in an old womau'a cottage, &a 
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employed in conversation and dispute to compare the obligations of 
their first and second engagements. The Goths who considered 
themselves as the firiends of peace, of justice, and of Rome, were 
' directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, 
distinguished above the rest of his countrymen by the politeness of 
his manners, the liberality of his sentimente, and the mild virtues of 
social life. But the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce and 
faithless Priulf,^ who inflamed the passions and asserted the indepen- 
dence of his warlike followers. On one of the solemn festivals, when 

* the chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table, they 
were insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual restraints of 

' discretion and respect, and betrayed in the presence of Theodosius 
the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been, the reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissem- 
bled his fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous 
assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence of hig 
rival, whose departure from the palace might have been the signal of 
a civil war, boldly followed him, and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf 
dead at his feet Their companions flew to arms ; and the faithful 

' champion of Rome would have been oppressed by superior numbers 
if he had not been protected by the seasonable interposition of the 

: Imperial guards."* Such were the scenes of barbaric rage which 

• disgraced the palace and table of the Roman emperor ; and, as the 
.' impatient Gotli^ could only be restrained by the firm and temperate 

character of Theododus, the public safety seemed to depend on the 
life and abiUties of a single man.^^ 

^* Compare ExmapiuB (m Excerpt. Logat. p. 21, 22 [p. 53, 54, ed. Bonn.]) with 
Zocimus n. iy. [c. 56^ p. 279). The difference of drcumstances and names must 
undoubtealy be apphed to the same story. Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwards 
oonsul (a.d. 401), and stUl oontinued his fidthfiil serrioe to the eldest son of Theo- 
dosius (Tillemont) Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 467). 

** Lee Gk>ths ravag^rent tout depuis le Danube jusqu'au Boephore; eztermindrent 
Yalens et son armee; et ne repasserent le Danube que pour abmdonner Taffreuse 
solitude qu'ils avoient £ute ((Euvres de Montesquieu, turn. iii. p. 479; Considerations 
sur les Cauies de la Grandeur et de la Decadence des Romains, c. zvii.). The pre- 
sident Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Goths, after the defeat of Yalens, never 
abandoned the Roman territory. It is now thirty years, says Claudian (de Bello 
Getico, 166, &0., a.d. 404), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens hso oblita Triones, 
Atque Istrum transveota semel, yestigia fizit 
Thmdo funeeta solo 

The error is inexcusable; sinoe it diflguisee the principal and immediate cause of the fid] 
of the Western empire of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

DsATH or Qbavean. — ^Ruin or AsiAinsic. — St. Axbbosb. — ^Fibst CiTiLWii, 

A0AIN8T MaXIICUS. — GhABAOTEB, AOMUflflrTBATIOK, AND F^NAXC^ OF TBV' 

DosiUB. — Dbath of Yalentikian II. — Second C ivile Waj;, asaiss 
EuoENius. — Death of Theodostos. 

The &ine of Gratian, before he had accomplished the tweolie^ 
chancter jear of his age, was equal to that of the most celebrald 
^dwDdoot princes. His gentle and amiable dispositioii endeared hb 
^[52[ to his private friends, the graceful affability of his mauBRs 
Aj>. 379.383. engaged the affection of the people ; the men of kttas. 
who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste and e]oqueJu;& 
of their sovereign ; his valour and dexterity in arms were eqnaBy 
aj^lauded by the soldiers; and the clergy considered the hvm^ 
piety of Gratian as the first and most useful of his virtues. Tbe 
victory of Colmar had delivered the West from a formidable 'a- 
vafflon, and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits d 
Theodosius to the author of his greatness and of the public safeTf. 
Gratian survived those memorable events only four or five years, bd 
he survived his reputation, and, before he fell a victim to rebelli^ 
he had lost, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of the 
Roman world. 
The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct may not be 
imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged tbe 
son of Valentinian from his infancy, nor to the headstrong 
passions which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. A moff^ 
attentive view of the life of Gratian may perhaps suggest the true 
cause of the disappointment of the public hopes. His qipareot 
virtues, instead of being the hardy productions of experience 9sA 
adversity, were the premature and artificial fruits of a royal education. 
The anxious tenderness of his father was continually employed to 
bestow on him those advantages which he might perhaps esteem the 
more highly as he himself had been deprived of them, and the most 
skilful masters of every sdence and of every art had laboured to 
form the mind and body of the young prince.^ The knowledge 

' Valentinian was less attentiYe to the religion of his son; since he intrusted tha 
education of Qratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan* (M^. de 1' Acad^mie dM Is* 

* There has been a keen controversy See the arguments stated in SmitL'i I^ 

respectiqg the religious faith of Ausonius; of Qnek and Bom. Biography, tsI* ^ 

but most modem writers, in opposition p. 445.-— S. 
lo Qibbon, agree that he worn a Christiaii. 
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inrliich they painfully communicated was displayed with ostentation 

and celebrated with lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition 

receiyed the fair impression of their judicious precepts, and fhe 

absence of passion might easily be mistaken for the strength of 

reason. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and consequence 

of ministers of state,* and, as they wisely dissembled their secret 

authority, he seemed to act with firmness, with propriety, and with 

judgment on the most important occasions of his life and reign. But 

the influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond 

the surface, and the skilftd preceptors, who so accurately guided the 

steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indolent 

character the vigorous and independent prindple of action which 

renders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessaiy to the 

happiness and almost to the existence of the hera As soon as time 

aucl accident had removed those faithful counsellors firom the throne, 

the emperor of the West insensibly descended to the level of his 

natural genius, abandoned the reins of government to the ambitious 

hands which were stretched forwards to grasp them, and amused his 

leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A public sale of favour 

and injustice was instituted, botii in the court and in the provinces, 

by the wortiiless delegates of his power, whose merit it was made 

sacrilege to question.' The conscience of the credulous prince was 

directed by saints and bishops,^ who procured an Imperiid edict to 

punish, as a capital offence, the violation, tiie neglect, or even the 

ignorance of the divine law.^ Among the various arts which had 

exercised the youtii of Gratian, he had applied himself, with singular 

inclination and success, to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and 

to dart the javelin ; and these qualifications, which might be useful 

to a soldier, were prostituted to the viler purposes of hunting. Large 

parks were enclosed for the Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked 

witii every species of wild beasts, and Gratian neglected the duties 

and even the dignity of his rank to consume whole days in the vain 

scriptionB, torn. zy. p. 125-138.) The poetical £Eane of AuBoniiu condemim the taste 
of lus age. 

' AuaoniuB was sncceesively promoted to the Prsetorian pnefecture of Italy (a.i>. 
377) and of Gaul (a.i>. 378); and waa at length inveeted with the consulship (a.d. 379). 
He ezpressed his gratitude in a servile and msipid piece of flattery (Actio Gratiarum^ 
p. 699-736 [ed. Toll. Amst. 1671]), which has survived more worthy productions. 

* Disputare de prindpali judicio non oportet. Saorilegii enim instar eet dubitare, 
an is dignuB sit, quern elegerit imperator. Codex Justinian. 1. iz. tit. xxix. leg, 2. 
This convenient law was revived and promulgated, alter the death of Gratian, by the 
feeble court of Milan. 

^ Ambrose oonwosed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on the fiuth of 
the Trinity: and Element (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 158, 169) ascribes to the 
archbishop the merit of Gratian's intolerant laws. 

* Qui divinad legis sanctitatem [aut] nesciendo omittunt, aut negligendo violant, et 
offendunt, sacrilegium committunt. Codex Justinian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. Thoo- 
doaius indeed may claim his share in the merit of t|us comprehensive law. 
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display of his dexterity and boldness :£ the chaoe. The pride vi 
widi of the Roman emperor to excel m an art in whidi he migk far 
surpassed by the meanest of his slaves reminded the numeroioa ^- 
tators of the examples of Nero and Commodus ; but the diaste si-i 
temperate Gratian was a stranger to their monstrous Tices^ and kk 
hands were stained only with the blood of anhnals.* 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in t?? 
Disoontaotof ®7^ ^^ mankind, could not have disturbed the secuiitj ct 
^J,?f™° his reign if the army had not been provoked to resent tie.- 
AJI.383. peculiar injuries. As long as the young emperor va5 
guided by the instructions of his masters, he professed hitniylf tk 
friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his hours were spent in & 
familiar conversation of the camp, and the health, the comfoits, t^ 
rewards, the honours of his faithfiil troops, appeared to be the objec 
of his attentive concern. But, after Gratian more freely indulges 
his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally ccMmected 
himself with the most dexterous ministers of his favourite amusemGl 
A body of the Alani wad received into the military and domestic 
service of the palace, and the admirable skill which they were aocoi' 
tomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia was exercised cs 
a more narrow theatre in the parks and enclosures of GauL Gratis 
admired the talents and customs of these favourite guards, to wbxm 
alone he intrusted the defence of his person ; and, as if he meant k< 
insult the public opinion, he frequently showed himself to the soklioi 
and people with the dress and arms, the long bow, the aoundiE? 
quiver, and the fiir garments of a Scythian warrior. The unwordij 
spectacle of a Roman prince who had renounced the dress aoc 
manners of his country filled the minds of the legions with grief and 
indignation.'' Even the Germans, so strong and formidable in the 
armies of the empire, affected to disdain the strange and homi 
appearance of the savages of the North, who, in the space of a few 
years, had wandered from the b^nks of the Volga to those of the 
Seina A loud and licentious murmur was echoed through the camps 
and garrisons of the West ; and as the mild indolence of Gratiao 
neglected to extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the want of 
love and respect was not supplied by the influence of fear. Bat the 



* AmmiaBiu (xzzi. 10) and the younger Victor [Epit. o. 47] admowledge the yirtiiei 
of Gratian; and aocuse, or rather lament, Mb degenerate taate. The odious panlkl 
of Commodua ia aaved by "licet incnientua;" and pex^pa Philoetorgitis (L x. o. 10 
r5], and Qodefroy, p. 412) had guarded^ with some aimilar reserve, the compariBon d 
Nero. 

f ZosimuB (1. !▼. To. 35] p. 247) and the younger Victor ascribe the revolutioB U 
the &T0ur of the Altmi and the diaoontent of the Roman troopa. Dum exevextaiB 
n^gligeret, et paucoa ex Alania. quoa ingenti auro ad ae transtulerat, antefemi Tetai 
ao Romano militi [Epit. o. 47\ 
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BubTersion of an established government is always a work of some 

real, and of much apparent difficulty ; and the throne of Gratian was 

protected by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the nice 

balance of the civil and military powers which had been established 

by the policy of Constantina It is not very important to inquire 

from what causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is 

commonly the parent of disorder : the seeds of rebellion happened to 

fall on a soil which was supposed to be more {hiitfiil than any other 

in tyrants and usurpers ;^ ^e legions of that sequestered island had 

been long fieunous for a spirit of presumption and arrogance ;* and 

the name of Maximus was proclaimed by Uie tumultuary ^ 

- • •iiiii i^'i^^v ReyoU of 

but unanimous voice both of the soldiers and of the pro- MMdmiu 
yindals. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not 
yet ascertuned by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation he 
had not seen without some emotions of envy and resentment ; the 
events of his life had long since fixed him in Britmn, and I should 
not be unwilling to find some evidence for the marriage which he is 
said to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caer- 
narvonshire.^^ But this provincial rank might justly be conddered 
as a state of exile and obscurity, and, if Maximus had obtuned any 
civil or military office, he was not invested with the authority either 
of governor or generaL^^ His abilities and even his integrity 
are acknowledged by the partial writers of the age, and the merit 
must indeed have been conspicuous that could extort such a con- 
fession in favour of the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The dis- 
content of Maximus might incline him to censure the conduct of his 
sovereign, and to encourage, perhaps without any views of ambition, 
the murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of the tumult he art- 

* Britannia fertilis proyinoia tyrannorum, ia a memorable expression, used by Jerom 
in the Pelagian controyersY, and Tariously tortured in the disputes of our national 
antiquaries. The revolutiona of the last age appeared to justify the image of the 
sabhme Bossuet, " oette lie, plus orageuse que les mers qui renyironnent." 

' ZosimuB says of the Britioh soldiers, m ixxm iwdtrmt wx'm tAiMf »«3 Sv^ 
9uutfUfMs [1. e.3* 

** Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may still be seen at Caer'Segont, 
now Caer-narvon. (Carte's Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 168, from Rowland's Mona 
Antiqua.) The prudent reader may not perhaps hd satiified with such Welch 
evidence.* 

" Camden ^vol. i. introduct. p. ci.) appoints him govomor of Britain; and the father 
of our antiqmtioa is followed, aa usual, by his blind progeny. Pacatus and Zosimus 
had taken some pains to prevent thia error or fable; and I shaU protect myself by 
their decisive testimonies. Regali habitO exulem suum, illi exules orbis induerunt 
(in Panegyr. Vet. ziL 23), and the Greek historian still less equivocaUy, mirit 
(Maximns) Si »ilk tit «ex«' tmfU9 trvx* ir^uxStn (1. iv. [o. 35] p. 248). 

* Of oouxae such evidence cannat be deeds of Maximus was very deep. Sea 
aooeptad; bat it aeema to wove that the Lappenberg's Hist, of England, trantl. by 
imprasion made upon the Britons by the Thorpe, vol. L p. 59.— S. 
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fiiily or modestly refused to asceud the throne, and some credit 
appears to haye been gijen to his own pontiye declaration that he 
was compelled to accept the dangerous present of the Imperial 
purple.^" 

But there was danger likewise in revising the empire, and, from 
the moment that Maximus had mlated his allegiance to 
de&ui of his lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, or erea 
** to live, if he confined his moderate ambition within the 

narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to prevent 
the designs of Gratian ; the youth of the island crowded to hia 
standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army whidi were 
long afterwards remembered as the emigration of a considerable part 
of the British nation.^' The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach, and the darts which he 
idly wasted on lions and bears might have been employed more 
honourably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his 
degenerate spirit and desperate situation, and deprived him of &e 
resources which he still might have found in the support of his 
subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing the 
march of Maximus, received him with joyful and loyal acdamationa, 
and the shame of the desertion was transferred from the people to 
the prince. The troops whose station more immediately attached 
them to the service of the palace abandoned the standard of Gratian 
the first time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
The emperor of the West fled towards Lyons with a train of only 
three hundred horse, and in the cities along the road, where he hoped 
to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was taught by cruel experi- 
ence that every gate is shut against the unfortunate. Yet he mi^t 
still have reached in safety the dominions of his brother, and soon 
have returned with the forces of Italy and the East, if he had not 
suffered himself to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of 
the Lyonnese province. Gratian was amused by protestations of 
doubtf\il fidelity, and the hopes of a support which could not be 
effectual, till the arrival of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry 
of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That resolute officer exe- 

" Sulpicius SeveruB, Dialog, ii. 7. OrosiuB, 1. yii. o. 84, p. 556. They both 
acknowledge ^ul^iduB had been his subject) Ma innooenoe and merit. It ia smgoltf 
enough that Maumua should be less uvourably treated by Zosimua, the ptortial 
adversary of hia riyaL 

" Archbiahop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Ecclea. p. 107, 108) has diligently ool' 
leoted the legends of the island and the continent. The whole emigration oonaisfced 
of 80,000 soldiers and 100,000 plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. Their deetmed 
brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble and 60,000 plebeian virgins, mistook their wayi 
landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by we Huns. But the pi*' 
beian sisters haTe been defirauded of their equal honours; and, what is stiU harotik 
John Trithemius presumes to mention the cAtiCdrMi of thqae British virgmu 
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cuted, without remorse, the orders or the intentions of the usorper. 
Gratian, as he rose from supper, was delivered into the a.d.383, 
hands of the assaadn, and his body was denied to the '^^•^' 
pious and pressmg entreaties of his brother Valentinian.^^ The death 
of the emperor was followed by that of his powerful general Mello- 
baudes, the king of the Franks, who maintained to the last moment 
of his life the ambiguous reputation which is the jiist recompenee of 
obscure and subtle policy.^^ These executions might be necessary to 
the public safety, but the successful usurper, whose power was acknow- 
ledged by all the provinces of the West, had the merit and the satis- 
faction of boasting that, except those who had perished by the chance 
of war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the Romans.^' 

The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid succession 
that it would have been impossible for Theodo»us to march ,^^^^^ 
to the relief of his benefactor before he received the Intel- ^^ 
lixrence of his defeat and death. Durinsf the season of Mazimua 
smcere imef or ostentatious mourning the Eastern emperor dooiQs. 
was interrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain 
of Maximus ; and the choice of a venerable old man for an office 
which was usually exercised by eunuchs announced to the court of 
Constantinople the gravity and temperance of the British usurper. 
The ambassador condescended to justify or excuse the conduct of his 
master, and to protest, in specious language, that the murder of 
Gratian had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or consent, by 
the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and 
equal tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or war. The 
speech of the ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration that, 
although Maximus, as a Roman and as the father of his people, 

^* Zosimua (1. iv. fc. 35] p. 248, 249) has transported the death of Gratian from 
Lugdunum in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Ma»ia. Some hints may be extracted 
from the Chronicles; some lies may be detected in Sozomen ^1. viL c. 13) and Socrates 
(1. y. c. 11). Ambrose is our most authentic evidence (tom. i. Enarrat. in FluJm bd. 
p. 961, torn, ii Epist. zzit. p. 888, &o., and de Obitii Valentinian. Conaolat. No. 28, 
p. 1182). 

^ Pacatus (zii. 28) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is marked in Proe- 
per's Chronide as the cause of the ruin of Gratian.* Ambrose, who has oocaaion to 
exculpate himself, only condemns the death of Vallio, a faithful servant of Gratian 
(tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891, edit. Benedict.).^ 

>> He protested, niulum ex adversariis nisi in ade occubuiase. Sulp. Severus in 
Yit. B. Biartin. o. 23. The orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and therefore 
weighty, praise on his clemency. Si oui ille, pro ceteris soeleribua suis, mtnuf crudeln 
fuisse videtur (Panegyr. Yet. xii. 28). 



* Le Beau contests the reading in the Maximus, dreading the imputation of 

chronicle of Prosper upon which this cruelty, caused him to be secretly strangled 

ohaige rests. Le Beau, iv. 232.— M. bv his Bretons. Macedonius also, master 

^ According to Pacatus, the Count of the offices, suffered the death whioi« 

Tallio, who commanded the army, was he merited. Le Beau, iy. 244, — IL 
osrried to ChAlons to be burnt alive; but 
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would diooee rather to employ his forces in the common defence d 
the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his friendship should be 
rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the empire of the woiid. An 
immediate and peremptory answer was required, but It was extremely 
difficult for Th^)do6ius to satisfy, on this important (xscaaou, either 
the feelings of his own mind or the expectations of the publia The 
imperious Toice of honour and gratitude called aloud for reveoge. 
From the liberality of Gratian he had received the Imperial diadem; 
his patience would encourage the odious suspicion that he was man 
deeply sensible of former injuries than of recent obligatioDS ; and if 
he accepted the friendship, he must seem to share the gwJt, of the 
assassin. Even the principles of justice and the interest of sode^ 
would receive a fatal blow from tlie impunity of Maximus, and the 
example of successful usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial 
fabric of government, and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, as the sentimenti 
of gratitude and honour should invariably regulate the conduct of an 
individual, they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign b; 
the sense of superior duties, and the maxims both of justice and 
humanity must permit the escape of an atrocious oiminal if an inno- 
cent people would be involved in the consequences of his punishinent 
The assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he actually poaseeBed, the 
most warlike provinces of the empire ; the East was exhausted by the 
misfortunes, and even by the success, of the Gothic war ; and it was 
seriously to be apprehended that, after the vital strength of the 
republic had been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the 
feeble conqueror would remain an easy prey to the barbarians of the 
north. These weighty con^derations engaged Theodosius to dis- 
semble his resentment and to accept the alliance of the tyrant Bat 
he stipulated that Maximus should content himself with the possessioo 
of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian was oon- 
fiimed and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the 
Western Illyricum, and some honourable conditions were inserted 
in the treaty to protect the memory and the laws of the deceased 
emperor.^'' According to the custom of the age, the images of the 
three Imperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the 
people ; nor should it be lightly supposed that, in the moment of & 
solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secretly cherished the intention d 
perfidy and revenge.^® 

'' Ambroae mentioxu the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hoatifl (torn. u. Epiit 
zvii p. 827). 

M ZoaimuB, 1. W. [c 37] p. 251, 252. We mar «^i«ftlajm hJa odioua enapicioiii, bat 
we cannot reject the trea^ of peace which the friends of Theodorina have abeolutely 
foi^tten, or alightly mentioned. 
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The oontempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers had exposed him 
to the &tal effects of their reseutment His profound vene- Btftiam ud 
ration for the Christian clergy was rewarded by the ap- ^^ 
plause and gratitude of a powerful order, which has claimed J^^^^j^ 
in erery age the privilege of dispenang honours, both on ^*^- ^• 
earth and in heayenJ* The orthodox bishops bewailed his death, 
and their own irreparable loss ; but they were soon comforted by the 
discovery that Gratian had committed the sceptre of the East to the 
hands of a prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal were supported 
by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous character. Among the 
benefactors of the church, the &me of Constantine has been rivalled 
by the glory of Theodosius. If Constantine had the advantage of 
erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation of his successor 
assumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and of abolishing 
the worship of idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was the first 
of the emperors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. Although 
he was bom of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the prac- 
tice, of the age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initia- 
tion, till he was admonished of the danger of delay by the serious 
illness which threatened his life towards the end of the first year of 
his reign. Before he again took the field against the Goths, he 
received the sacrament of baptism*^ from Acholius, the orthodox 
bishop of Thessalonica :*^ and, as the emperor ascended from the 
holy font, still glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he 
dictated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre- 
scribed the religion of his subjects. ^' It is our pleasure (such is 
*^ the Imperial style) that all the nations which are governed by our 
<< clemency and moderation should stedfastly adhere to the religion 
*^ which was taught by St. Peter to the Romans, which faithful tradi- 
^' tion has preserved, and which is now professed by the pontiff 
*^ Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of apostolic 
^' holiness. According to the discipline of the aposties, and the 
'' doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the Father, 
^ the Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty and a pious 
** Trinity. We authorise the followers of this doctrine to assmne the 
'' titie of Catholic Christians ; and as we judge that all others are 
'^ extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous name of 

* Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, aaaigiifl to his pupil Gratian an high and 
rmectable place in heaven (torn. ii. de Obit. Vai. Gonaol. p. 1193). 

" For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (L vii. c. 4), Socrates (1. y. c. 6), 
and Tillemont (Hist, des Bmpereurs, torn. ▼. p. 728). 

^ Ascolius, or Adiolius, wsa honoured hj the mendship and the pndses of Am- 
brose, who styles bun, murus fidei at(|ue sanctitatis (tom. li. Epist. zv. p. 820); and 
nfterwards celebrates his speed and diligence in running to Constantinsple, Italy, &o 
vfipist. x¥i. p. 822)— a virtue which does not appertain either to a toaU or a M hoj; 
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^ Heretics, and declare that their conventicles shall no longer usorp 
<< the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the oondenmation 
^ of Divine justice, they must expect to su£kr the seyere penaltiea 
^* which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think ponoper 
*' to inflict upon them." ** The faith of a soldier is commonly the 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry; but as the emperor 
always fixed his eyes on the visible landmarks of orthodoxy which 
he had so prudently constituted, his religious opinions were never 
affected by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and the ambi- 
guous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once indeed he expressed a ikint 
inclination to converse with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who 
lived in retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But the 
dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the empress 
Flaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her husband ; and the 
mind of Theodoaius was confirmed by a theological argument adapted 
to the rudest capacity. He had lately bestowed on his eldest son 
Arcadius the name and honours of Augustus, and the two princes 
were seated on a stately throne to receive the homage of their sub- 
jects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, 
and, after saluting with due reverence the person of his sovereign, 
he accosted the royal youth with the same familiar tenderness which 
he might have used towards a plebeian child. Provoked by ibis 
insolent behaviour, the monarch gave orders that the rustic priest 
should be instantly driven from his presence: But while the guards 
were forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had time to 
execute his design, by exclaiming, with a loud voice, ^' Such is the 
*' treatment, O emperor I which the King of heaven has prepared for 
'' those impious men who affect to worship the Father, but refuse to 
^* acknowledge the equal majesty of his divine Soa" Theodosius 
immediately embraced the bishop of Iconimn, and never forgot the 
important lesson which he had received firom this dramatic parable^ 
Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arianism; 
Ariaaismof ond, iu a long interval of forty years,^^ the faith of the 
^^^' princes and prelates who reigned in the capital of the East 
Aj). 840-380. ^Qg rejected in the purer schools of Rome and Alexandria. 

** Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. i. 1^. 2, with Qodefroy^e Ck>inmentai7, torn. vL p. 5-9. 
Such an edict deserved the warmest praises of Baronius, auream sauctioiiezD, ecuctum 
pium et salutare. — Sic itur ad astra. 




Amphiloohii 
inconsiderable magnitude in the Roman empire. 

»• Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 5. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. Maroellin. in Chron. The account. o< 
forty yean must be dated fix>m the election or intrusion of Eusebius, who wiaely •&• 
changed the bishopric of Nicomedia for ^e throne of Gonstantinopie. 
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The archiepisoopal throne of MaoedoniuSy which had been polluted 
with so mudi Christian blood, was saccessively filled by Eudoxus and 
Damophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a firee importation of vice and 
error from every province of the empire ; the ea^er pursuit of reli« 
^ous controversy aflPorded a new occupation to the busy idleness of 
the metropolis : and we may credit Uie assertion of an intelligent 
observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects of their 
loquacious zeal ^' This dty," says he, ^* is full of mechanics and 
^ slaves, who are all of them profound theologians, and preaeh in the 
** shops and in the streets. If you desire a man to change a piece of 
•* ffllver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father ; if 
** you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the 
'* Son is inferior to the Father ; and if you inquire whether the bath 
^* is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of nothing." '^ 
The heretics, of various denominations, subsisted in peace under tlie 
protection of the Arians of Constantinople, who endeavoured to secure 
the attachment of those obscure sectaries, while they abused, with 
unrelenting severity, the victory which they had obtained over the 
followers of the council of Nica During the partial reigns of 
Constantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homoousians was 
deprived of the public and private exercise of their religion ; and it 
has been observed, in pathetic language, that the scattered flock was 
left without a shepherd to wander on the mountains, or to be de- 
voured by rapacious wolves.*' But as their zeal, instead of being 
subdued, derived strength and vigour fr*om oppression, they seized 
the first moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by 
the death of Valens, to form themselves into a regular congregation, 
under the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappa- 
doda, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,'^ were distinguished Qnmrr 
above all their contemporaries*® by the rare union of pro- ^^^Miiea 
&ne eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, who might 
sometimes be compared, by themselves and by the public, to the 

* See Jortin'f RemarkB on Eoolesiastioal Histoiy, vol. iv. p. 71. The thiiiv-thiid 
Oration of Gregoir Nazianzen affords indeed some similar ideas, even some still more 
ridiculous; but I naye not yet found the words of this remarkable passage, which I 
allege on Uie fieiiUi of a correct and liberal scholar. 

* See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory Naoansen, and the account of his own 
life, which he has composed in 1800 iambics. Tet every physician is prone to exag- 
gerate the inveterate nature of the disease which he has ciu«d. 

^ I confess myself deeply indebted to the two Lives of Gregory Nazianzen, com- 
posed, with very different views, by Tillemont (Mdm. Ecd^. tom. ix. p. 305-560, 
692-731), and Le Clero (Biblioth^ue Univeraelle, tom. xviii. p. 1-128). 

" Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirtyyears in his own age, he was bom, as 
weU as his friend Basil, about the year 329. Tlie preposterous chronology of Suidas 
has been graciously received, beorase it removes the scandal of Gregorys father, a 
saint likewise, begetting children after he became a bishop (Tillemont, Mim. Eool^ai 
tom. iz. D 693-697\ 
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most oeleknited of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties <f the 
■IricteBt fiiendship. They had cultiyated, with equal ardour, the 
same liheral studies in the schools of Athens ; they had retired, witii 
equal doTotion, to the same solitude in the deserts of Pontus; and 
erery spark of emulation or envy appeared to be totally extm- 
guished in the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and BaaL 
But the exaltation of Basil, from a priyate life to the archiejusoqnl 
throne of Caesarea, discovered to the world, and perhaps to himself 
the pride of his character ; and the first favour which he condescended 
to bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps was intended, as a 
cruel insulf Instead of employing the superior talents of Gregorj 
in some useftd and ccmspicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, 
among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive province, the wretched 
village of Sasima,'^ without water, without verdure, without society, 
situate at the junction of three highways, and fi^uented only by the 
incessant passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gr^ory aab- 
mitted mih reluctance to this humiliating exile : he was ordamed 
bishop of Sasima ; but he solemnly protests that he never consum- 
mated his spiritual marriage with tUs disgusting bride. He after- 
wards consented to imdertake the government of his native church 
of Nazianzus,'^ of which his &ther had been bishop above five-and- 
oooepu the forty ycars. But as he was still conscious that he deserved 
^Srtuu^ another audience and another theatre, he accepted, with 
^]%^ no unworthy ambition, the honourable invitation which was 
Novemiw addrcssod to him from the orthodox party of Constan- 

* Gregory's Poem on hiB own Life contains some beautiful lines (torn. ii. p. 8 [ed. 
Buis, 1609]), which bunt from the heart, and speak the pangs of iigured and lost 
friendship:^ 

«'«VM xmm) Xiymf, 

Nmv iif if ifti^it .... 

In the Midsummer Night's Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic complaint to 
her friend Hermia: — 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared. 
The sisters' tows, &c 

Shakspeare had never read the poems of Qrwory Namansen ; he was ignorant of the 
Greek language; but his mother-tongue, the language of Nature, is the same in Csp- 
padoda and in Britain. 

* This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn hj Gregory Naiianwn (torn 
U. de YitA suA, p. 7, 8). Its precise situation, forty-nine miles fron Archelaisi 
and thirty-two m>m Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144, edit. 
Wesseling). 

" The name of Nadanaus has been immortalised by Gregory; but his natiTe towii» 
under the Greek or Boman title of DiocsBsarea (Tillemont, M^m. Eoelia. torn. iz. p> 
092), is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinerar. Wrsiwling, pi 
T09). It appears to have been situate on the edge of Isauria. 
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tinople. On his arriyal in the capital, Gregory was entertained in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most spacious room 
was consecrated to the uses of religious worship ; and the name of 
^AfuutaHa was chosen to express the resurrection of the Nicene failh. 
This private conyenticle was afterwards conyerted into a magnificent 
church ; and the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to 
believe the miracles and visions which attested the presence, or at 
least the protection, of the Mother of God.'' The pulpt of the 
Anastasia was the scene of the labours and triunqilis of Gregory 
Nazianzen ; and in the space of two years he experienced all the 
spiritual adventures which constitute the prosperous or adverse for- 
tunes of a misaonary." The Ariaaa, who were provoked by the 
boldness of his enterprise, represented his doctrine as if he had 
preached three distinct and equal Deities ; and the devout popuhoe 
was exdted to suppress^ by violence and tumult, the irregular assem- 
blies of the Athanaflan heretics. From the cathedral of St Sophia 
there issued a motley crowd *^ of common beggars, who had forfeited 
" their claim to pity ; of monks, who had the appearance of goats or 
'^ satyrs ; and of women, more terrible than so many Jezebels." The 
doors of the Anastasia were broke open ; much mischief was perpe- 
trated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a 
man lost his life in the afiray, Gregory, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of supposing that 
he publicly confessed the name of Christ After he was delivered 
from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy, his infant church was 
disgraced and distracted by intestine faction. A stranger, who 
assumed the name of Maximus'^ and the doak of a Cynic philo- 
sopher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gregory, deceived 
and abused his favourable opinion, and, forming a secret connection 
with some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a dandestine ordination, 
to supplant his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinopla These 
mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian misdonary to 
regret his obscure solitude: But his fatigues were rewarded by the 
daily increase of his fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed 
the pleasure of observing that the greater part of his numerous 
audience retired from his sermons satisfied witii the eloquence of the 



" See Dacange, Constant. Christiana, 1. V7, p. 141, 14S. The ^tim %wmfui of Soio- 
men CL yii. c. 5) is interpreted to mean the Vu^gin Mury. 

** TiUemont (M^m. Eiool^ torn. ix. p. 432, Ac.) diligently coUects, enlaiges, and 
explains, the oratorical and poetical hinte of Gregory himself. 

** He pronounced an oration (torn. i. Orat. zziii. p. 409) in his praise; but after 
their quarrel the name of MaximuB was changed into that of Heron (see Jerom, torn. i. 
in Catalog. Script. Ecclee. p. 301 ftom. U. p. 930, ed. Yallars.]). I touch ali^^tly on 
these obscure and personal squabbles. 
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preacher,^ or dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of thar 
fiedth and practice.'* 

The catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful con- 
Bain of fidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; and thej 
if^o^Sia- impatienUy waited the effects of his graciouB promise. 
^S!wK Their hopes were speedily accomplished ; and the emperor, 
NoT.at. gg gQQQ gg ]^Q ]^ finished the operations of the campaign, 
made his public entry into the capital at the head of a Tictorioie 
army. The next day after his arrival he smnmoned Damophilus to 
his presence, and offisred that Arian prelate the hard alternative of 
subscribing the. Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to the ortho- 
dox believers, the use and possession of tiie episcopal palaoe, the 
cathedral of St Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Damophilus, which in a catholic saint would have been justly 
applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of poverty and exile,^ 
and his removal was immediately followed by the purification of the 
Imperial city. The Aiians might complain, with some appearance 
of justice, tiiat an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should 
usurp the hundred churches which they were insuffident to fill, 
whilst the far greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from 
every place of religious worship Theodosius was still inexorable ; 
but as the angels who protected the catholic cause were only visible 
to the eyes of faith, he prudentiy reinforced those heavenly legions 
with the more effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons, and the 
church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Imperial 
guards. K the mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he must 
have felt a very lively satisfaction when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph, and, with his own hand, 
respectfully placed him on the archiepiscopal throne of Constant 
tinople. But the saint (who had not subdued the imperfections ol 
human virtue) was deeply affected by the mortifying consideration 
that his entrance into the fold was that of a wolf rather tiian of a 
shepherd ; that the glittering arms which surrounded his person were 
necessary for his safety ; and tiiat he alone was the object of the 
imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was 

* Under the modefit emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. Carmen iz. p. 78) de- 
Bcribes his own Bucoeaa with some human complacency. Yet it should seem, from hb 
familiar conyersation with his auditor St. Jerom (tom. i. Epist. ad Nepotian. p. 14 
[tom. i. p. 261| ed. yallarB.])| that the preacher understood the true value of popular 
applause. 

* Lacrims auditorum laudes tun srnti is the lively and judicious advice of St 
Jerom [loo. dt.]. 

^ Socrates (1. v. o. 7) and Sozomen (1. viL o. 5) relate the evangelical words and 
•otions of Damophilus without a word of approbation. He considered, savs Socntesi 
that it is difficult to mwi the poweiful; but it was easy, and would have been pvofit 
ftble^ to tubmit. 
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impoesibk for him to despise. He beheld the mniunerable multitude, 
of either sex, and of every age, who crowded the streets, the windows^ 
and the roofs of the houses ; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, 
grief, astonishment, and despair ; and Gregory fiurly confesses that 
on the memorable day of his installation the capital of the East 
wore the appearance of a city taken by storm, and in the hands of a 
barbarian conqueror.^' About six weeks afterwards, Theodomus 
declared his resolution of expelling from all the churches of his 
dominions the bishops and their clergy who should obstinately refuse 
to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the council of Nice. 
His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the ample powers of a 
general law, a special commission, and a military force;'* ▲.o.asu 
and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted witii so ^'^^^' 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of the emperor was 
established, without tumult or bloodshed, in all the provinces of the 
East The writings of the Arians, if they had been permitted to 
exist,^^ would perhaps contain the lamentable story of the persecution 
which afflicted the church under the reign of the impious llieodosius ; 
and the sufferings of their holy confessors might ckam the pity of the 
disinterested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that the vio- 
lence of zeal and revenge was in some measure eluded by the want 
of resistance ; and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed 
much less firmness than had been exerted by the orthodox party 
under the reigns of Constantius and Valens. The moral character 
and conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been governed by the 
same common principles of nature and reli^on : but a very material 
circumstance may be discovered, which tended to distii^guish the 
degrees of their theological fiBdth. Both parties, in the schools, as 
well as in the temples, acknowledged and worshipped the divine 
majesty of Christ ; and, as we are always prone to impute our own 
sentiments and passions to the Deity, it would be deemed more pru- 
dent and respectful to exaggerate than to circumscribe the adorable 
perfections of the Son of God. The disciple of Athanasius exulted 
in the proud confidence that he had entitied himself to the divine 
favour, while the follower of Arius must have been tormented by the 
secret apprehension that he was guilty perhaps of an unpardonable 

* See Gregory Na&AiiMU, torn. ii. de YitA suAy p. 21, 22. For the sake of poe- 
terity, the biahop of Constantiziople records a atupendoua prodigy. In the month of 
November, it was a cloudy morning, but the sun broke forth when the procession 
entered the church. * 

* Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (I. y. c. 2) has mentioned 
this impoi*tant commission of Sapor, which Tillemont (Hist, des i^mpereurs, tom« t. 
p. 728) iudidously removes from the reign of Gratian to that of Theodosius. 

^ I do not reckon Philostoigius, though he mentions (L ix. c. 19) the expulsion oi 
Damophilus. The Eunomian historian has been carefully strained through an ortlio 
dcv sieve. 

voh. ni 2 B 
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offence by the scanty .^praise and paramonious honours wbich h 
bestowed on the Judge of the World. The opinions of Amnism 
might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; but the doctrine of tbe 
Nioene Creed, most powerMly recommended by the merits of fiutb 
and devotion, was much better adapted to become popular and su^ 
oessfiil in a belieying age. 
The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the assemblies 

of the orthodox clergy induced the emperor to convene, a: 
orconstantt- Constantinople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops. 
▲j>.38u ifho proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, to coid- 

plete the theological system which had been established in 
the council of Nice. The vehement disputes of the fourth oeDtuij 
had been chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of God; lod 
the various opinions which were embraced concerning the Seanfii 
were extended and transferred, by a natural analogy, to the TUd 
person of the Trinity.^* Yet it was found, or it was thought, nece- 
sary, by the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to explain 
ambiguous language of some respectable doctors; to confirm 
faith of the catholics ; and to condemn an impopular and inconastent 
sect of Macedonians, who freely admitted that the Son was coo- 
substantial to the Father, while they were fearful of seenung to 
acknowledge the existence of Three Gods. A final and unaninioffi 
sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Holj 
Ghost : the m^terious doctrine has been received by all the nations, 
and all the churches, of the Christian world ; and their grateful 
reverence has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius the second 
rank among the general councils.^' Their knowledge of religious 
truth may have been preserved by tradition, or it may have beeo 
communicated by inspiration ; but the sober evidence of history wil 
not allow much weight to the personal authority of the Fathers of 
Constantinople. In an age when the ecclesiastics had scandalouslj 
degenerated from the model of apostolical purity, the most worthies 
and corrupt were always the most eager to frequent and disturb the 
episcopal assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of so Tim] 
opposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops: 
and their ruling passions were, the love of gold and the lore ol 

** Le Clerc has given a curious extract (Blblioth^que UniyerseUe, torn, xriil P« ' !' 
105) of the theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzen pronounced at ConstaDb- 
nople against the Arians, Eunomians, Macedonian^ &c. He tells the KacedoniuB. 
who deified the Father and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, that the^ might w ^^^^ 
be styled DntKeists aa Ditheists, Gregory himself was almost a Tntheist, toA bi* 
monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated aristocracy. 

^ The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the Vatican; but »* 
popes had long hesitated, and their hesHation perplexes and almost tta^feis ^ 
humble Tillemont (M4m. Ecclcs. tom. ix. p. 499, 500>. 
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dispute. Many of the same prelates wbo now applauded the orthodox 
piety of Fheodosius had repeatedly changed, wi^ prudent flexibility, 
their creeds and opinions; and in the various revolutions of tlie 
church and state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule of their 
ohsequious faith. When the emperor suspended his prevailing in- 
fluence, the turbulent synod was blindly impelled by ihe absurd or 
selfish motives of pride, hatred, and resentment The death of 
Meletius, which happened at the council of Constantinople, presented 
the most favourable opportunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, 
by sufiering his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days in the 
episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblemished. 
But his cause was supported by the Western churches; and 
the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs oi 
discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate,^^ rather 
than to betray the imagined dignity of the East, which had been 
illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjust 
and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest members of the 
assembly to dissent and to secede; and the clamorous majority, 
which remained masters of the field of battle, could be compared only 
to wasps or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese.^^ 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfavourable a picture of 
ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial hand R^tieatof 
of some obstinate heretic or some malidous infidel. But xli^SIeii, 
the name of the sincere historian who has conveyed this ^*»-38i. 
instructive lesson to the knowledge of posterity must silence the 
impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. He was one of the 
most pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint, and a doctor 
of the church ; the scourge of Arianism, and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith ; a distinguished member of the council of Constan- 
tinople, in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the 
functions of preadent : in a word — Gregory Nazianzen himself. The 
harsh and ungenerous treatment which he experienced,^^ instead of 

^ Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of his most popular ecclesiastics, among 
whom was Flavian, had abjured, for the sake of peace, the bishopric of Antioch (Soaso- 
men, 1. vii. c. 3, 11; Socrates, 1. v. c. 5). Tillemont thinks it nis duty to disbelieve 
the story; bat he owns that there are many drcumstances in the life of Flavian which 
seem inconsistent with the praises of Chrysoetom and the character of a saint (Mdm. 
Eocl^. torn. z. p. 541). 

^ ** Consult Qregory Nazianzen, de Vitfr si]A, torn. ii. p^ 25-28. His general and par- 
ticular opinion of the cleigy and their assemblies maybe seen inverse and prose (tom. 
i. Orat. i. p. 33; Epist. Iv. p. 814, tom. ii.; Carmen z. p. 81). Such passages are 
fedutly marked by Tillemont, and fairly produced by Le Clerc. 

^ See Qregory, tom. ii. de YitA suA, p. 28-31. The fourteenth, twenty-seventh, 
and thirty'Second Orations were pronounced in the several stages of this business. 
The peroration of the last (tom. L p. 528), in which he takes a solemn leave of men 
and angols, the city and the emperor, the East and the West, &c., is pathetic, aiid 
ahnosfc sublime. 

2b2 
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derogating from the truth of his evidence, affords an additioiui^ 
proof of the spirit which actuated the deliberatioiis of the synoi 
Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which the 
bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice of the people and 
the approbation of the emperor. But Gregory soon became the 
victim of malice and envy. The bishops of the East, his strenuous 
adherents, provoked by his moderation in the affairs of Antioch^ 
abandoned him, without support, to the adverse faction of the 
Egyptians, who disputed the validity of his election, and rigorou^j 
asserted the obsolete canon that prohibited the licentious practice of 
episcopal trandations. The pride, or the humility, of Gregory, 
prompted him to decline a contest which might have been imputed 
to ambition and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not without some 
mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restored, and almost created, by his labours. His 
resignation was accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with 
more readiness than he seems to have expected. At the time when 
he might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal 
throne was filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new archbishop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, 
was obliged to delay the ceremony of his consecration till he had 
previously despatched «the ritps of his baptism.^' After this remarkable 
experience of the ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed 
the remainder of his life, about eight years, in the exercises of poetry 
and devotion. The title of Saint has been added to his name : but 
the tenderness of his heart,^'' and the elegance of his genius, reflect 
a more pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 
It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the insolent 
reign of Arianism, or that he had abundantly refenged 
Theodosius the iujuries which the catholics sustained frt)m the zeal of 
heretics, Coustantius and Valens. The orthodox emperor considered 
^"* ' every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of 
heaven and of earth ; and each of those powers might exercise their 
peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. The 
decrees of the council of Constantinople had ascertained the true 
standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics who governed the con- 
science of Theodosius suggested the most effectual methods of per- 

^ The whimsical ordioation of Nectarius is attested by Sosomen (L Tii. c. 8); but 
Tillemont observes (M^m. EccUs. tom. iz. p. 719), Apr&s tout, oe nairr^ de Sososa^ 
est si honteux pour tous oeuxqu'il y m€le, et surtout pourTh^odose, qu'il Taut mieux 
travaiUer k le d^truire qu'h le soutenir : an admirable canon of criticism ! 

^ I can only be understood to mean that such was his natural temper when H ww 
not hardened or inflamed by rel^ous seal. FVom his retirement he exhorts N«cti^ 
rius to proMcute the heretics of Constantinople. 
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Becution. In the space of fifteen years he promulgated at 
least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics/^ more especially 
against those who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity; and to 
depriye them of every hope of escape, he sternly enacted tfiat, if any 
laws or rescripts should be alleged in their favour, the judges should 
consider them as the illegal productions either of fraud or forgery. 
The penal statutes were directed against the ministers, the assem- 
blies, and the persons of the heretics ; and the passions of the le^s- 
oitor were expressed in the language of declamation and invective. 
I. The heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred titles of Bishops. 
or Presbyters, were not only excluded from the privileges and 
emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox clergy, but they 
nrere exposed to the heavy penalties of exile and confiscation, if they 
presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites, of their 
tccursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
^unds sterling) was imposed on every person who ^should dare to 
confer, or receive, or promote, an heretical ordination : and it was 
reasonably expected that, if the race of pastors could be extin- 
giushed, their helpless flocks would be compelled, by ignorance and 
hunger, to return within the pale of the catholic church. II. The 
rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully extended to every 
possible circumstance in which the heretics could assemble with the 
intention of worshipping God and Christ according to the dictates of 
their conscience. Their religious meetings, whether public or secret, 
by day or by night, in cities or in the country, were equally prosoibed 
by the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building, or ground, which 
had been used for that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial 
domain. III. It was supposed that the error of the heretics could 
proceed only from the obstinate temper of their minds ; and that 
such a temper was a fit object of censure and punishment The 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort of civil excommuni- 
cation, which separated them from their fellow-citizens by a peculiar 
brand of infamy; and this declaration of the supreme magistrate 
tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a &natic 
populace. The sectaries were gradually disqualified for the posses- 
sion of honourable or lucrative employments ; and Theodosius was 
satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed that, as the Eunomians 
distinguished the nature of the Son frt)m that of the Father, they 
should be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving any advan- 
tage frt>m testamentary donations. Hie guilt of the Manichaean 
heresy was esteemed of such magnitude, that it could be expiated only 

^ See the Themlosian Code, 1. xvL tit. v. 1^. 6-23, with Godefro/f commeiitaiy on 
Mch Uiw, and hia general summary, or Paratitlon, torn. vi. p. 104oll0. 
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by the death of the offender ; and the same capital prniiAmffitm 
inflicted on the Audians, or Quartodeeimam^*^ who should dare to 
perpetrate the atrocious crime of celebrating on an improper day 
the festiYal of Easter. Every Roman might exerdae the rigbt ot 
public accusation ; but the office of InquimtovM of the Faith, a Dane 
so deservedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Tleo- 
dosius. Yet we are assured that the execution of his peial edids 
was seldom enforced ; and that the pious emperor appeared ka 
desirous to punish than to reclaim or terrify his refractory snbjecte.* 
The theory of persecution was establidied by Theodosius, wboee 
justice and piety have been applauded by the saints; but 
priKfiu«a the practice of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for ms 
rival and colleague, Maximus, the first among the Christ 
princes who shed the blood of his C!hristian subjects od 
account of their religious opinions. The cause of the Priacillianists,^' 
a recent sect of heretics who disturbed the provinces of Spain, to 
transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bordeaux to the Imperial 
consistory of Treves ; and by the sentence of the Praetorian prefect 
seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. The firet of 
these was Priscillian" himself bishop of Avila,^ in Spain, wbo 
adorned the advantages of birth and fortune by the accomplishments 
of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters and two deacons accom- 
panied their beloved master in his death, which they esteemed as a 
glorious martyrdom ; and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fuoe 
of the andents; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius.^^ Two bishops, who had embraced 
the sentiments of Prisdllian, were condemned to a distant and dreai; 

^ They always kept their Eaeter, like the Jewish PaeeoTer, on the fonrteeath dtj 
ot the firat moon after the yemal equinox; and thua pertinacioualy oppoeed the Bomaa 
church and Nioene synod, which had fixed Eaater to a Sunday. Bing^iam's Aoti' 
quitiea, 1. zx. o. 5, yoL ii. p. 309, fol. edit. 

** Soaomen, 1. vii. c. 12. 

*^ See the Saored History of Sulpidus Severus (1. ii. p. 437-452, edit. Lusd. Bi^ 
1647), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, 8to., part ii. yoL ix- P> 
256-350) has laboured this article with pure learning, good sense, and modcnti^^ 
TUlemont (M6n. Eod^ torn. viiL p. 491-527) has raked together aU the dirt of tb« 
fathers — an useful scavenger I 

** Sulpidus Severus mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pi^. Felix If^. 
fecto, si non pravo studio corrupiseet optimum ingenium; prorsus muJta in eo iniou 
et corporis bona comeres. (Hist. Seen, L iL p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Seripi' 
Eodcs. p. 302 [tom. iL p. 934, ed. TallaiB.]) speaks with temper of Prisdllian &>» 
Latronian. 

** The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a-year (fic»^' 
Qeography, vol. ii. p. 308), and is therefore much less likely to poduce the Mxthor oi 
a new haivay. 

M Exprobrabatur mulieri yidus nimia religio, et diligentius culta divinxtas (I^^ 
In Faaegyr. Yet. zii. 29). Such was the idea of a humane though ignenai pol/ 
theist. 
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exile ;^^ and some indulgence was shown to the meaner criminals 

who assumed the merit of an early repentance. If any credit could 

oe allowed to confessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague 

reports, the ofispring of malice and credulity, the heresy of the 

Priscillianists would be found to include the various abominations of 

magic, of impiety, and of lewdness.^' Prisdllian, who wandered 

about the world in the company of his spiritual sisters, was accused 

of praying stark-naked in the midst of the congregation ; and it was 

confidently asserted, that the efiects of his criminal intercourse with 

the daughter of Euchrocia had been suppressed by means still more 

odious and criminaL But an accurate, or rather a candid inquiry^ 

will discover, that, if the Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it 

was not by the licentiousness, but by the austerity of their lives. 

They absolutely condemned the use of the marriage-bed ; and the 

peace of families was often disturbed by indiscreet separations. 

They enjoined, or recommended, a total atetinence from aHl animal 

food ; and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a rule 

of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets of the sect, 

concerning the person of Christ and the nature of the human soul, 

were derived from the Gnostic and Manichsan system ; and this vain 

philosophy, which had been transported from Egypt to Spain, was ill 

adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. The obscure disciples of 

Friscillian suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared : his tenets 

were rejected by the clergy and people, but his death was the subject 

of a long and vehement controversy; while some arraigned, and 

others applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with pleasure that 

we can observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints 

and bishops, Ambrose of Milan^^ and Martin of Tours,^® whO| on 

this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. They pitied the 

unhappy men who had been executed at Treves; they refused to 

hold communion with their episcopal murderers; and if Martin 

deviated from that generous resolution, his motives were laudable, 

and his repentance was exemplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan 

pronounced, without hesitation, the eternal danmation of heretics; 

but they were surprised and shocked by the bloody image of tiieir 

*^ One of them was sent in Syllinam inaulam qnss ultra Britanniam est. What must 
hare been the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly (Camden's Britannia, toI. ii. p 
1519)? 

'^ The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pope Leo, 8co., which Tillemont swallows 
like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may suggest some candid suspicions in 
favour of the older Gnostics. 

'^ Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. zxiv. p. 891. 

* In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicius Sereras uses some 
caution; but he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues (ili. 15). Bfartin was 
reproved, however, by his own conscience and by an angel; nor could he afterwards 
perform miracles with so much ease. 
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temporal death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted the artifida 

prejudices of theology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martm vas 

confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of the proceedings against 

Frisdllian and his adherenta The civil and ecclesiastical nuniaters 

had transgressed the limits of their respective provinces. The secular 

udge had presumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a definitive 

sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal jurisdiction. The bisho|£ 

had disgraced themselves by exercimng the functions of accusers in 9 

criminal prosecution. The cruelty of Ithacius,^ who beheld die 

tortures, and solicited the deatii of the heretics, provoked the just 

indignation of mankind ; and the vices of that profligate bishop were 

admitted as a proof that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motives 

of interest Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts 0/ 

persecution have been refined and methodised in the holj oflice, whidi 

assigns their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular poversi 

The devoted victim is regularly delivered by the priest to the 

ma^strate, and by the magistrate to the executioner ; and the inex- 

orable sentence of the church, which declares the spiritual guilt of tbe 

ofiender, is expressed in the mild language of pity and interoes^on. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of Theodosius, 

AmbrcMe. Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talents of an 

ofM^i!^ eloquent preacher ; the reputation of miraculous gifb added 

Aj). 374-3OT. weight and dignity to tiie monastic virtues of Martin of 

Tours ; *^ but the palm of episcopal vigour and ability was justly 

claimed by the intrepid Ambrose.'^ He was descended from a noUe 

family of Romans ; his father had exercised the important office of 

Praetorian praefect of Gaul ; and tiie son, after passing through the 

studies of a liberal education, attained, in the regular gradation of 1 

civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria, a province which 

included the Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of thirty-foufi 

and before he had received the sacrament of baptkm, Ambrose, to ! 

his own surprise and to that of the world, was suddenly transformed 

from a governor to an archbishop. Witiiout the least mixture, as it 

is said, of art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unanimouslj 

saluted him with the episcopal titie ; the concord and perseverasoe 

** The oatholio presbyter (Sulp. Serer. L ii. p. 448), and the FagBn ontor (T^^ 
in Pan^yr. Vet. xiL 29), reprobate with eqnal indignation the character and oooduct 
of IthaauB. 

*° The life of St. ICartln, and the Dialogues oonoeming his miracleSy contain &cU 
Klapted to the nossest barbarism, in a style not unworthy of the Augustan age. So 
uatuml is the aUianco between good taste and good sense, that I am always astoniibed 
by this contrast. 

•^* The short and superficial Life of St. Ambrose, bv his deacon Pftulinus (App«&^ 
ad edit. Benedict, p. i.-zv.), has the merit of origmal evidence. Tillemont(K^ 
£ccl^. torn. z. p. 78-306) and the Benedictine editon (p. zzxL-bdil.) have labouiv^ 
with their usual diligence. 
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of their aoclamations were ajscribed to a pnetematural impulse ; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual office 
for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius soon qualified him to 
exercise, with zeal aad prudence, the duties of his ecdeoastical 
jurisdiction ; and while he cheerfully renounced the vain and splendid 
trappings of temporal greatness, he condescended, for the good of the 
church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, and to control the 
administration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a 
father ; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity was 
designed for the instruction of the young prince. After his tragic 
deatib, at a time when the empress Justina trembled for her own 
safety, and for that of her son Valentinian, tiie archbishop of Milan 
was despatched on two different embassies to the court of Treves. 
He exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, tiie powers of his 
spiritual and political characters ; and perhaps contributed, by his 
authority and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, and to 
protect the peace of Italy.^' Ambrose had devoted his life and his 
abilities to tiie service of the church. Wealth was the object of his 
<x)ntempt; he had renounced his private patrimony; and he sold, 
without hedtation, the consecrated plate for tiie redemption of captives. 
The clergy and people of Milan were attached to tiieir archbishop ; 
and he deserved the esteem, without soliciting the favour, or appre- 
hending the displeasm*e, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and of tiie young emperor, naturally 
devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and niBsnooeM- 
spirit, but who, in tiie midst of an orthodox people, had the ^*to^ 
misfortune of professing the Arian heresy, which she ^^^ 
endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina i^^o^ 
was persuaded that a Roman emperor might claim, in his ^^^ ^^ 
own dominions, the public exercise of his religion ; and she proposed 
to the archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable concession, that he 
should resign the use of a single church, either in the city or 
suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by 
very different principles.*' The palaces of the earth might indeed 
belong to Caesar, but the churches were the houses of God; and, 
within the limits of his diocese, he himself as the lawful successor of 
the aposties, was tiie only minister of God. The privileges of Chris- 

^ Ambrose hiinself (torn. ii. Epist. zziv. p. 888-891) gives the emperor a veiy 
spirited account of his own embassy. 

** Hia own representation of his principles and conduct Ttom. ii. Epist. zs. zzLxzii. 
p. 853-880) is one of the curious monuments of eodesiaatical antiquity. It contains 
two letters to his sister Marcellina, with a petition to Valentinian, sad the sermoa d$ 
BanUoia Mon tradmidis. 
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tianity, temporal as weU as spiiitaal, were confined to tbe tnie 
belieyeiB; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied that his own 
theological opinions were the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The 
archbishop, who refused to hold any conference or negodatioin witli 
the instruments of Satan, declared, with modest firmnees, his resolixtioii 
to die a martyr, rathei than to yield to the impious sacril^e ; and 
Justina, who resented the refusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, 
hosdly determined to exert the Imperial prerogatiye of her soa As 
she desired to perform her public deyotions on the approaching festiva] 
of £a8ter, Ambrose was ordered to appear before Uie counciL He 
obeyed the summons with the respect of a faithful subject, but he was 
followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people : thej pressed, 
with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the palace; luid the 
afirighted mmisters of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing* a senteooe 
of exile on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he would 
interpose his authority to protect the person of the emperor, and to 
restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambrose received and communicated were soon idolated by a per* 
fidious court; and, during six of the most solemn days which 
Christian piety has set apart for the exercise of religion, the city whs 
agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult and &nati<u8m« The 
officers of the household were directed to prepare, first the Portian, 
and afterwards the new, BaaUica^ for the immediate reception of the 
emperor and his mother. The splendid canopy and han^ngs of the 
royal seat were arranged in the customary manner ; but it was found 
necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, firom the insults of the 
populace. The Arian ecclesiastics who ventured to show themselTes 
in the streets were exposed to the most imminent danger of their 
lives ; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his 
personal enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of their zeal, the 
pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed the angry and 
seditious temper of the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of 
the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were indecently applied to 
the mother of the emperor ; and her desire to obtain a church for 
the Arians was compared to the most cruel persecutions whicl 
Christianity had endured under the reign of Paganism. The measures 
of the court served only to expose the magnitude of ihe evil A fine 
of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate body of 
merchants and manufacturers : an order was signified, in the name o( 
the emperor, to all the officers and inferior servants of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the public disorders, tbef 
should strictly confine themselves to their houses : and the minlsten 
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of Valentiman imprudently confessed that the most respectable part 
of the citizens of Milan was attached to the cause of their archbishop. 
He was again solicited to restore peace to his country, by a timely 
compliance with the will of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose 
was couched in the most hiunble and respectful terms, which might, 
however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of civil war. ^* His 
<< life and fortune were in the hands of the emperor ; but he would 
*^ never betray the church of Christ, or degrade the dignity of the 
^^ episcopal character. In such a cause he was prepared to suffer 
^^ whatever the malice of the daemon could inflict ; and he only wished 
'* to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the 
^* altar ; he had not contributed to excite, but it was in the power of 
** God alone to appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the 
scenes of blood and confusion which were likely to ensue ; and it 
was his fervent prayer that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
*^ of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy."'^ The 
obstinate bigotry of Justina would have endangered the empire of her 
son, if^ in this contest with the church and people of Milan, she could 
have depended on the active obedience of the troops of the palace. 
A large body of Goths had marched to occupy the Basilica^ which 
was the object of the dispute : and it might be expected from the 
Arian principles and barbarous manners of these foreign mercenaries, 
that they would not entertain any scruples in the execution of the most 
sanguinary orders. They were encountered on the sacred threshold 
by the archbishop, who, Plundering against them a sentence of ex- 
communication, asked them, in the tone of a feither and a master, 
Whether it was to invade the house of God that they had implored 
the hospitable protection of the republic? The suspense of the 
barbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual negociation ; and 
the empress was persuaded by the advice of her wisest counsellors to 
leave the catholics in possession of all the churches of Milan ; and to 
dissemble, till a more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. 
The mother of Valentinian could never forgive the triumph of 
Ambrose: and the royal youth uttered a passionate exclamation, 
that his own servants were ready to betray him into the hands of an 
insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed with the 
name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, 

A.P 386. 

and seemed to excuse the resistance of the catholics. By 

^ Itetz had a Bimilar meaaa^e from tHe queen to request that he would appease the 
tumult of FiEuris. It was no longer in his power, &c. A quo! j'^joutai tout ce qui 
▼oufl pouyez youa imaginer de respect, de douleur, de regret, et de soumission, &c. 
(Mdmoires, torn. i. p. 140). Certainly I do not compare either the causes or the mer; 
yet the coadjutor himself had £ome idea (p. 84) of imitating St. Ambrose. 
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the infiuenoe of Jnstinay an edict of toleration was promulgated in all 
the provinceB which were subject to the court of Milan ; the free 
exercise of their reli^on was granted to those who professed Ae boA 
of Rimini ; and the emperor declared that all persona who shouU 
infringe this sacred and salutary constitution should be capitaBj 
punished, as the enemies of the public peace.*^ The character and 
language of the archbishop of Milan may justify the suspidoii that 
his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a spedois 
pretence, to the Arian ministers, who watched the opportimitj d 
surprising him in some act of disobedience to a law which he strangely 
represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy and 
honourable banishment was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to 
depart from Milan without delay, whilst it permitted him to Aoo» 
the place of his exile and the number of hb companions. But iix 
authority of the saints, who have preached and practised the vj^sm 
of passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less moment than tbe 
extreme and pressing danger of the church. He boldly refused to 
obey ; and his refusal was supported by the unanimous consent of bs 
faithfiil people.*' They guarded by turns the person of their arch- 
bishop ; the gates of ^e cathedral and the episcopal palace were 
strongly secured ; and the Imperial troops, who had formed tbe 
blockade, were, unwilling to risk the attad^ of that impregnabk 
fortress. The numerous poor, who had been relieved by the liberalltr 
of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion of signalizing their xeal and 
gratitude ; and as the patience of the multitude might have bees 
exhausted by the length and uniformity of noctunial vigilsi be 
prudently introduced into the church of Milan the useful institutioo 
of a loud and regular psalmody. While he maintained this arduots 
contest, he was iastructed, by a dream, to open the earth in a pbce 
where the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius," h^ 
been deposited above three hundred years. Immediately under tbe 
pavement of the church two perfect d^eletons were found,** with tbe 
heads separated from their bodies, and a plentiful efiu^on of blood. 

^ Sozomen alone (1. vii c. 13) throws this InminouB fact into a dark and peipl«xe^ 
narrative. 

^ Excubabat pia plebs in ecdesift mori parata cum episcopo auo . . . Kob ^^ 
frigidi exdtabamur tamen dvitate attonitA atque turbatft. Augustin. Coialkf^^ 
L ix. c. 7. 

" Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^s. torn. ii. p. 78, 498. Many churches in Italy, Gaul,&<^> 
wore dedicated to these unknown martyrs, of whom St. Qervase seems to bave bees 
more fortunate than his companion. 

^ InvenimuB mirse magnitudinis viros duos, ut prisca setas ferebat. torn. ii> ^P*^ 
zxii. p. 875. The size of these skeletons was fortunately, or skilfully, suitad to ^ 
popular prejudice of the gradual decrease of the human rtature, which has prevti)^ 
in every age since the time of Homer. 

Qrafidlaque effoasis mirabitur oesa aepulohria. 
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nrfae holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneraticn of 

tlie people ; and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery was 

Admirably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones 

of the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain 

a. healing power ; and the prsetematural influence was communicated 

to the most distant objecte, without losmg any part of its original 

virtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man,^^ and the reluctant 

€x>nfe8sions of several dsmoniacs, appeared to justiiy the faith and 

sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of those miracles is attested by 

Ambrose himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his proselyte, the 

celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, professed the art of rhetoric 

in Milan. The reason of the present age may possibly approve the 

incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, who derided the theatrical 

representations whidi were exhibited by the contrivance; and at the 

expense, of the archbishop.''^ Their effect, however, on the minds of 

the people, was rapid and irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign of 

Italy found himself unable to contend with the favourite of Heaven. 

The powers likewise of the earth interposed in the defence of Ambrose : 

the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the genuine result of piety 

and friendship ; and the mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile 

and ambitious designs of the tyrant of GauL''^ 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and prosperity, 
could he have contented himself with the possession of three ^ , 

... Maximua 

ample countries, which now constitute the three most fiou- fovwiMi 
rishing kingdoms of modem Europe. But the aspiring aj>.387. 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignified by the ^^^^ 
love of glory and of arms, considered his actual forces as the instm- 
ments only of his future greatness, and his success was the immediate 
cause of his destruction. The wealth which he extorted''^ from the 
oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in 
levying and mmtaining a formidable army of barbarians, collected, 
for the most part, from the fiercest nations of Germany. The con- 
quest of Italy was the object of his hopes and preparations ; and he 
secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, whose government 

" Ambros. torn. ii. Epist. zxii. p. S75. AugUBtin. Confes. 1. ix. c. 1, de Civitat. 
Dei, 1. zxii. c. 8. Paulin. in VitA St. Ambros. c. 14, iu Append. Benedict, p. 4. The 
blbd man's name was Severus; he touched the holy garment, recovered his sight, and 
devoted the rest of his life (at least twenty-five years) to the service of the church. 
I should recommend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prov€ the worship 
of relics as well as the Nicene creed. 

'" Paulin. in Yit. St. Ambros. c. 5 [15], in Append. Benedict, p. 5. 

^ Tillemont, Mem. Eccl^s. tom. x. p. 190, 750. He partially allows che mediation 
of Theodosius, and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, though it is attested by 
Proepor, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

" The modest censure of Sulpidus (Dialog, iii. 15 [p. 576]) inflicts a much deepei 
would than the feeble declamation of Pacatus (xii. 35^ 26). 
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was abhorred and despised by his catholic subjecta. But as Manmis 
wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the Alpe, be 
received, with perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ambasEada 
of Valentinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a conadentie 
body of troops for the sendee of a Paunonian war. The penetntib 
of Ambrose had discovered the snares of an enemy under the pro- 
fessions of fnendship f but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted or 
deceived by the liberal favour of the court of Treves ; and the oood- 
dl of Milim obstinately rejected the 8us[ncion of danger with a blind 
confidence, which was the effect not of courage, but of fear. The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador ; and dier 
were admitted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alpa Bat 
the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear: 
and, as he diligently intercepted all intelligence of his motioi^ ti^ 
gleam of armour and the dust exdted by the troops of cavaliy first 
announced the hostile approach of a stranger to the gates of Mibo. 
In this extremity, Justina and her son might accuse their own impru- 
dence and the perfidious arts of Maximus ; but they wanted time} 
and force, and resolution to stand against the Gauls and Germain 
either in the field or within the walls of a large and disafiected city. 
Flight was their only hope ; Aquileia their only refuge : and, u 
Maximus now displayed his genuine character, the brother of Gratkn 
might expect the same fate from the hands of the same asBasao- 
Maximus entered Milan in triumph; and, if the wise archbisiiop 
refused a dangerous and criminal connection with the usurper, be 
might indirectly contribute to the success of his arms by inculcating 
from the pulpit the duty of resignation, rather than that of resist- 
ance.''^ The unfortunate Justina reached Aquileia in safety; but 
she distrusted the strength of the fortifications ; she dreaded the 
event of a siege ; and she resolved to implore the protection (J the 
great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated in aQ 
the countries of the West A vessel was secretly provided to tnns- 
port the Imperial family ; they embarked with precipitation in one of 
the obscure harbours of Venetia, or Istria ; traversed the whole ex- 
tent of the Adriatic and Ionian seas ; turned the extreme promontory 
of Peloponnesus ; and, after a long but successful navigation, repoBed 
themselves in the port of Thessalonica. All the subjects of VfJen- 
night of tinian deserted the cause of a prince who, by his abdicados, 
vaEnumaii. ^ad absolvcd them from the duty of allegiance ; and if the 
little city of iEmona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop 

^ Esto tutior adyenuB Hominem, pacU involucro [bellum] tegentem, vna the vise 
caution of Ambrose (torn. ii. p. 891) after his return from his second embassy. 

f* Baronins (a.d. 387, N"*. 63) appUes to this season of public distran aomia of to* 
penitential sermons of the archbishop. 
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the career of his inglorious victory, Maximus would have obtained 
without a struggle the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inyiting his royal guests to the palace of Constantinople, 
Theodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their residence .p_^^ 
at Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not proceed from taimannBin 

,_,_, _ _, ^ » m m the cause of 

contempt or indifference, as he speedily made a Tisit to that VAientiuian. 
city, accompanied by l^e greatest part of his court and ^'^' 
senate. After the first tender expressions of friendship and sympathy, 
the pious emperor of the East gently admonished Justina that the 
guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in this world, as well as in 
the next ; and that the public profession of the Nicene &ith would 
be the most efficacious step to promote the restoration of her son, by 
the satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth and in heaven. 
The momentous question of peace or war was referred by Theodosius 
to the deliberation of his coimcil ; and the arguments which might be 
alleged on the side of honour and justice had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of additional weight The 
persecution of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself had 
been indebted for his fortune, was now^ aggravated by recent and 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain the 
boundless ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous and de- 
cisive measures, instead of prolon^ng the blessings of peace, would 
expose the Eastern empire to the danger of an hostile invasion. The 
barbarians who had passed the Danube had lately assumed the 
character of soldiers and subjects, but their native fierceness was yet 
untamed ; and the operations of a war, which would exercise their 
valour and diminish then- numbers, might tend to relieve tiie pro- 
vinces from an intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these spedous 
and solid reasons, which were approved by a majority of the council, 
Theodosius still hesitated whether he should draw the sword in a 
contest which could no longer admit any terms of reconciliation ; and 
his magnanimous character was not disgraced by the apprehensions 
which he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and the welfare of his 
exhausted people. In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate 
of the Roman world depended on the resolution of a single man, the 
charms of the princess Galla most powerfrdly pleaded the cause of 
her brother Valentinian.''^ The heart of Theodosius was softened 
by the tears of beauty ; his afiections were insensibly engaged by the 
graces of youth and innocence ; the art of Justina managed and 

•" The flight of Yalentmian and the love of Theodosius for his Bister are related by 
Zosimus (1. iy. [c. 43] p. 263, 264). Tillexnont produces some weak and ambiguous 
eridence to antedate the second marriage of Theodosius (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. 

r740), and consequently to refute ces contes de Zosime qui seroient trop ooutrairci 
la ps^ de Th6odose. 
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directed the impulse of pajBsion ; and the celebration of the n^al 
nuptials was the assurance and signal of the dyil war. The unfed- 
ing critics, who consider every amorous weakness as an indeJble stais 
on the memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined on this 
occasion to dispute the suspidous evidence of the historian Zoamus. 
For my own part, I shall frankly confess that I am willing to fisd, or 
even to seek, in the revolutions of the world, some traces of the mild 
and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and amidst the crowd of 
fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with peculiar com- 
placency, a gentle hero who may be supposed to receive his armour 
from the hands of love. The alliance of the Persian kmg was 
secured by the fiuth of treaties ; the martial barbarians were per- 
suaded to follow the standard or to respect the finontiers of an acdre 
and liberal monarch ; and the dominions of Theodosiua, from the 
Euphrates to the Adriatic, resounded with the preparations of war 
both by land and sea. The skilful disposition of tlie forces of tiie 
East seemed to multiply their numbers, and distracted the attenticm 
of Maximus. He had reason to fear that a chosen body of troops, 
under the command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their 
march along the banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate through 
the Rhsetian provinces into the centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was 
equipped in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an appareut 
design that, as soon as the passage had been opened by a naral 
victory, Valentinian and his mother should land in Italy, proceed 
without delay to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of religion and 
empire. In the mean while Theodosius himself advanced, at the bead 
of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy rival, 
who, after the siege of ^mona,* had fixed his camp in the nei^- 
bourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by tiie broad 
and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and 
Defeat and succcssivc rcsourccs, of the tyrant Magnentius, might fre- 
jil^^ pare themselves for tiie labours of three bloody campaigi^^ 
j^^ But the contest with his successor, who, like him, ha^ 
August. usurped the throne of the West, was easily decided in the 
term of two months,''^ and within the space of two hundred wi^ 
The superior genius of tiie emperor of the East might prevail over 
the feeble Maximus, who in this important crisis showed hisDseJ 
destitute of military skill or personal courage ; but the abilities of 
Theodosius were seconded by the advantage which he possessed od 

" See Qodefru/B Chronology of the Laws, Cod. Theodoe. torn. L p. oxis. 
* JBrnoDA* Laybaoh. Siacio^ Seiuek. — At 
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numerous and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alani, and, after 
their example, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons of 
archers, who fought on horseback, and confounded the steiady valour 
of the Gauls and Germans by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
After the fatigue of a long march in the heat of summer they spurred 
their foaming horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river in 
the presence of the enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the opposite side. Marcel- 
linus, the tyrant's brother, advanced to support them with the select 
cohorts, which were considered as the hope and strength of the army. 
The action, which had been interrupted by the approach of night, 
was renewed in the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving 
remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms 
at the feet of the conqueror. Without suspending his march, to 
receive the loyal acclamations of the citizens of ^mona, Tbeodosius 
pressed forwards to terminate the war by the death or captivity of 
his rival, who fled before him with the diligence of fear. From the 
summit of the Julian Alps he descended with such incredible speed 
into the plain of Italy that he reached Aquileia on the evening of 
the first day ; and Maximus, who found himself encompassed on all 
sides, had scarcely time to shut the gates of the city. But the gates 
could not long resist the effort of a victorious enemy; and the 
despair, the disaffection, the indifference of the soldiers and people, 
hastened the downfall of the wretched Maximus. He was dragged 
irom his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial ornaments, the 
robe, the diadem, and the purple slippers ; and conducted, like a 
malefactor, to the camp and presence of Tbeodosius, at a place about 
three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was not 
intended to insult, and he showed some disposition to pity and for- 
give the tyrant of the West, who had never been his personal enemy, 
and was now become the object of his contempt Our sympathy is 
the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are exposed ; 
and the spectacle of a proud competitor now prostrate at his feet 
could not fail of producing very serious and solemn thoughts in the 
mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble emotion of involun- 
tary pity was checked by his regard for public justice and the memory 
of Gratian ; and he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of the 
soldiers, who drew him out of the Imperial presence and instantly 
separated his head from his body. The intelligence of his defeat and 
death was received with sincere or well-dissembled joy : his son Victor, 
on whom he nad conferred the titie of Augustus, died by the order, 
perhaps by tiie hand, of the bold Arbogastes ; and all the military 
plans of Tbeodosius were successfulbr executed. When he liad thus 
VOL. m. 2 G 
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terminated the civil war, with less difficulty and blooilshed than be 
might naturally expect, he employed the winter months of his resi- 
dence at Milan to restore the state of the afflicted proYinces; and 
early in the spring he made, after the example of Constantine aitd 
Constantius, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital of the 
Roman empire.'''' 

The orator, who may be ulent without danger, may praise without 
TirtuMor difficulty and without reluctance;^* and posterity will confer 
'^'*"«***"* that the character of Theodosius ''» might fiimish the subject 
of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws and the 
success of his arms rendered his administration respectable m the 
eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. He loTcd and practised 
the virtues of domestic life, which seldom hold their residence in the 
palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, 
without excess, the sensual and sodal pleasures of the table, and the 
warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from their lawful 
objects. The proud titles of Imperial greatness were adorned by the 
tender names of a fiuthful husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle 
was nused, by his affectionate esteem, to tiie rank of a second parent; 
Theodomus embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and 
sister, and the expressions of his regard were extended to the most 
distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. His familiar 
friends were judiciously selected from among those persons who, in the 
equal intercourse of private life, had appeared before his eyes witfaout 
a mask ; the consciousness of personal and superior merit enabled him 
•o despise the accidental distinction of the purple, and he proved by 
his conduct that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he most 
gratefully remembered all the favours and services, which be had 
received before he ascended the throne of the Roman empire. The 
serious or lively tone of his conversation was adapted to the age, the 
rank, or the character of his subjects whom he admitted into his 
society ; and the affability of his manners displayed the image of his 

^ BeaideB the hinta which may be gathered from chroniclea and eodesitfticil 
Jliatory, Zoaimua (1. iv. [c. 40, $eqA p. 269-267), Oroaiua (1. vii. c. 35), and P^ca*"" 
iin Pimegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47), supply the looae and scanty materiala of this ciTiI vsi- 
Ambrose (torn. ii. fipist. zl. p. 952, 953) darkly aUudcs to the well-known 6^^^ 
a magazine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naral, victoryi of- 
AusoniuB (p. 236, edit. Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and good fortune oi 
Aouileia. 

^ Quaniprom^tum laudare principem, tam tutum siluisse de prindpe (Pacat U| 
I^megyr. vet. xii. 2). Latinua Pacatus Drepanius, a native of Gaul, pi-oQou&o^'^ 
this oration at Rome (a.d. 388). He was afterwards proconsul of Afiica; ^^!? 
friend Ausonius praises him aa a poet second only to Yiigil. See TillemoDt» H» 
dea EmpereurS; torn. v. p. SiYa. 

^ See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the younger Victor; the strokes arc ui-v 
Unci and the colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague; and Clau<^ 
always aeems afraid of exalting the father above the son. 
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mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous : 
every art, eferj talent, of an naefiilor even of an innocent nature, was 
rewarded hy his judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom 
he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevo- 
lence was drcumscribed only by the limits of the human race. The 
government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to occupy the 
time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the diligent prince, without 
aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound learning, always 
reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive amusement of 
reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his favourite 
study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human 
life ; and it has been particularly observed that, whenever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed 
his generous detestation of those enemies of humanity and freedom* 
His disinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied as the 
rule of his own actions, and Theododus has deserved die singular 
commendation that his virtues always seemed to expand with his 
fortune ; the season of his prosperity was that of his moderation, and 
his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and 
success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But 
the emperor showed himself much more attentive to relieve the inno- 
cent than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, 
who would have deemed themselves happy in the restoration of their 
lands, were astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent to their 
losses ; and the liberality of the conqueror supported the aged mother 
and educated the orphan daughters of Maximus.^ A character thus 
accomplished might almost excuse the extravagant supposition of the 
orator Pacatus that, if the elder Brutus could be permitted to r^isit 
the earth, the stem republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, 
his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confess that such a monarch 
was the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the 
Roman people.*^ 

Yet Uie piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have 
discerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, pauitsof 
have abated his recent love of despotism. The virtuous t**"****"^ 
mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence,'' and it was 

* Ambroi. torn. ii. Epiat. zl. p. 955. Pacatus, from the want of pkiU or of 
Gounge, omits this glorious circumstance. '^ Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 20. 

" Zosimus, 1. iv. [c 50j p. 271, 272. His partial evidence is marked by an air ol 
candour and truth. He observes tiiese vicissitudes of sloth and activity, not as a vies 
but as a singubrity in the character of Theodosius. 

2 2 
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sometimes inflamed by passion/' In the pursuit of an impoitanl 
object his active courage was capable of the most yigorous exeitiom; 
but as soon as the design was accomplished, or the dang^ was 
surmounted, the hero sunk into inglorious repose, lud, forgetfo) 
that the time of a prince is the property of his people, resigned himaeU 
to the enjoyment of the innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxurious 
court The natural disposition of Theodo&ius was hasty and choleric; 
and, in a station where none could resist and few would dissuade die 
fatal conseqiience of his resentment, the humane monarch was jiisdj 
alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to suppress or regulate the intemperate 
sallies of passion ; and the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the merit of victoi; 
is exposed to the danger of defieat ; and the reign of a wise bsA 
merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty whidi would stain 
the annals of Nero or Domitian. Within the space of three years the 
inconsistent historian of Theodosius must relate the generous pardon 
of the citizens of Antioch, and the mhuman massacre of the people d 
Thessalonica. 
The liv^y impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never 
satisfied with their own situation, or with the character and 
of Antigch, oouduct of their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects 
of Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches; and, 
as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the sentence 
which decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the two unsuC'- 
cessful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothic war, and the 
inevitable expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, bad 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public imposi- 
tions ; and the provinces of Asia, as they had not been involved in 
the distress, were the less inclined to contribute to the relief of Europe. 
The auspicious period now approached of the tenth year of his reign; 
a festival more grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal douar 
tive, than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings had been long 
since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive burden. The 
edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of Antioch: 
and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant crowi 
who, in pathetic, but at first in respectful language, solicited the 
redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by the 
pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a criminal 

*^ This choleric temper is ac^nowledsed and excused by Victor [Epit. c. 48]. ^ 
habes (says Amhroee in decent and mamy laneuage to bis sovereign) natunn impet«o|i 
quern si quia lenire Tolit, cito vertos ad misericordiam: si quis stimulet» in bi^ 
eauscitas, ut eum revocare vix poesis (torn. ii. Epist. U. p. v98). Theodoaiua {0»»^ 
In iT. Cons. Hon. 3G6, &c.) exhorts his son to m<Mlerate nis auger. 
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resistance ; their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry inVeo- 
tives ; and, from the subordinate powers of government, the invectives 
of the people insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the 
emperor himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble oppo- 
sition, discharged itself on the images of the Imperial family 
which were erected, as objects of public veneration, in the most con- 
spicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his father, 
of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons Arcadius and Honorius, were 
insolently thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or 
dragged with contempt through the streets ; and the indignities which 
were offered to the representations of Imperial majesty sufficiently 
declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. The 
tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the arrival of a body of 
archers ; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on the nature and conse- 
quences of her crime.^^ According to the duty of his office, the 
governor of the province despatched a £uthful narrative of the whole 
transaction, while the trembling citizens intrusted the confession of 
their crime and the assurances of their repentance to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, 
the friend, and most probably the disciple, of Libanius, whose genius 
on this melancholy occasion was not useless to his country .^^ But the 
two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding the diligence 
of the Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely punished by a long 
and dreadfrd interval of suspense. . Every rumour agitated the hopes 
and fears of the Antiochians, and they heard with terror that their 
sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been offered to his own 
statues, and more especially to those of his beloved wife, had resolved 
to level with the ground the offending city, and to massacre, without 
distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants,^^ many of whom 
were actually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the 
mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert At length, 
twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Hellebicus, 
and Caesarius, master of the offices, declared the will of the emperor 
and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was degraded from 

*^ The Christiaiis and PagaoB agreed in belieTing that the sedition of Antioch was 
excited hy the daemons. A gigantic woman (says SoEomen, 1. vii. o. 23) paraded the 
streets with a scourge in her hand. An old man, says Libanins (Orat. zii. p. 390), 
transformed himself into a youth, then a boy, &c. 

** ZosimuB, in hia short and disingenuouB account (1. It. [o. 41] P* 258, 259), is cer- 
tainly mistaken in sentUng Libanius himself to Constantinople. Mis own orations fix 
him at Antioch. 

^ Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, edit. Yenet.) declares, that under such a reign the fbut of 
a massaore was groundless and absurd, especially in the emperor's absoice; for his 
presence, aocordmg to the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to the most 
bloody acts. 
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the rank of a city ; and the metropolis of the £8sty stripped d its 
lands, its privileges, and its reyenues, was subjected, under tk 
humiliating denomination of a Tillage, to the jurisdiction of Laodkei'^ 
The baths, the drcus, and the theatres were shut ; and, Aat e?crj 
source of plenty and pleasure might at the same time be inteieepte>l 
the distribution of com was abolished by the severe instmctioosot 
Theodosius. BQls commisrioners then proceeded to inquire into tk 
guilt of individuals, — of those who had perpetrated, and of those wis 
had not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. The tribanal 
of Hellebicus and Csesarius, encompassed with armed aoldiers, vs 
erected in the midst of the Forum. The noblest and most weal%&' 
the citizens of Antioch appeared before them in chains ; the eiaici- 
nation was assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence va^ 
pronounced or suspended, according to the judgment of these extra- 
ordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed go 
sale, their wives and children were suddenly reduced fiom aflueoce 
and luxury to the most abject distress, and a bloody executKHi vas 
expected to condude the honors of a day ^^ which the preacher d 
Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively ims^ 
of the last and universal judgment of the world. But the mintftos 
of Theodosius performed with reluctance the cruel task which had 
been assigned tiliem ; they dropped a gentle tear over the calamities 
of the people, and they listened with reverence to the pressing soliotft- 
tions of the monks and hermits, who descended in swarms horn the 
mountains.^* Hellebicus and Caesarius were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed that the fonaet 
should remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, with all pos^U^ 
speed, to Constantinople, and presumed once more to consult the viE 
ciemonmrof of his Sovereign. The resentment of Theodosius had already 
iTieocWu.. subsided ; the deputies of the people, both the bishop and 
tiie orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; and the reproaches 
of the emperor were tiie complaints of injured friendship rather than 
the stem menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardoo 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison-doors i*"^ 
thrown open ; the senators, who despaired of their lives, recovered the 
possession of their houses and estates ; and the capital of the East ^^ 

"V Laodicea, on the sea-coaflt, sixty-five miles from Antioch (see Noris, Epodu S^ 
Maced. Diraert. iiL p. 230). The Antiochians were offended that the depende&t city 
of Seloucia should presume to intercede for them. 

"* As the days of the tumult depend on the mooeabU festival of Easter, they cas 
only be determined by the previous determination of the year. The year 3dT M 
been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist, dee £mp. torn. v. p< 7^^* 
744) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, torn. xiii. p. 105-110). 

^ Chrysostom opposes their courage, which was not attended with mnch ziik» ^ 
the cowiudly flight of the Cynias. 
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restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splendour. 
'Xheodoeius condescended to pnuae the senate of Constantinople, who 
liad f^nerously interceded for their distressed brethren ; he rewarded 
t;he eloquence of Hilarius with the government of Palestine, and 
dismiaaed the bishop of Antioch with tiie warmest expressions of his 
respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the 
clemency of Theodosius ; the applause of his subjects was 
ratified by the approbation of his own heart ; and the emperor con« 
fessed that, if the exercise of justice is the most important duty, the 
indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure of a sovereign.*^ 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful cause, 
and was productive of much more dreadful consequences, sedition ani 
That great dty, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, TbMS^dos 
had been protected from the dangers of the Gothic war ^•^'^• 
by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the 
general of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a 
barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the 
impure desires of one of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent 
and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order of Botheric ; 
and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours of the multitude, 
who, on the day of the public games, lamented the absence of their 
favourite, and considered the skill of a charioteer as an object of 
more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people was 
embittered by some previous disputes ; and, as the strength of the 
garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the 
feeble remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not 
save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric and 
several of his principal officers wero inhumanly murdered; their 
mangled bodies wero dragged about the streets; and the emperor, 
who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of the 
audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. The 
sentence of a dispassionate judge would have inflicted a severe 
punishment on the authors of the crime ; and the merit of Botheric 
might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his mas- 
ter. The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of 
the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastily resolved that 
the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the 

^ The sedition of Antioch Ib represented in a lively and almost dramatic manner 
by two orators who had their respective shares of interest and merit. See Libauins 
(Orat. xiv. xv. [xii. xiii.] p. 389-420, edit. Morel.; Orat. i. p. 1-14, Venet. 1754) and 
the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom, de Stcduis (torn, ii p. WZ2b, edit. Mont- 
faucon). I do not pretend to much personal acquaintance with Chrysostom; but 
Tillomont (Hist des Emperoura, torn. v. p. 263-283) and Hermaut (Yio de St. Chiy- 
iostome, torn. L p. 1 ^7- 224) had read lum with pious curiosity and diligence. 
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gmlty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the ooun&dsd 
demency and of revenge ; the seal of the bishops had almost extorted 
firom the reluctant emperor the promise of a general pardon ; Us 
passion was again inflamed by the flattering suggestions of )k 
minister Rufinus ; and, after Theodouus had deq»atcfa(Ml the mesBen- 
gers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, to prevent the 
execution of his orders. The punishment of a Roman city vs 
blindly committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barhamnsi 
and the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark and peifi- 
dious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonia 
were treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to tke 
games of the circus ; and such was their insatiate avidity for tbcae 
amusements that every consideration of fear or suspicion was disre- 
garded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the assembly ws 
complete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the drcm^ 
received the signal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. The 
promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without discriminatioD of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the ino^ 
moderate accounts state the number of the slain at seven thousand; 
and it is affirmed by some writers that more than fifteen thoasaDd 
victims were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric A foreign merchant, 
who had probably no concern in his murder, ofiered his own life and 
all his wealth to supply the place of one of his two sons ; but, while 
the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he was doubtfiil to 
choose, and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his si^ 
pense by plunging their daggers at the same moment into the breasts 
of the defenceless youths. The apology of the assassins, that thej 
were obliged to produce the prescribed number of heads, serves on'j 
to increase, by an appearance of order and design, the horrors of the 
massacre, which was executed by the commands of Theodosius. Tk 
guilt of the emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent readence 
at Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect or 
the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were 
familiar, and even present, to his imagination ; and Theodosius pos- 
sessed a quick and lively sense of the existence of the people whom he 
destroyed.*^ 
The respectftd attachment of the emperor for the orthodox derg; 

» The origmal oYidenoe of Ambrose (torn. ii. Epist. li. p. 998), Augustin (<^ 
Givitat. Dei, ▼. 26). and FftulinuB (in Vit. Ambroe. «}. 24), is deliTeied in ^ 
expressions of hoiror and pity. It is illustrated by the subsequent end imeq^ 
testimonies of Soiomen (1* ▼ii. c. 25), Theodoret (1. v. c. 17), Theophpnes (Cbi^ 
gnmh. p. 62 [torn. i. p. llS, ed. Bonn.]), Cedrenus (p. 317 [torn. i. p. 556, ed. Bono-J)' 
snd Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. ziii. fc. 18] p. 34). Ziosimus cUone, the partial enemy ^ 
rheodosius, most unoooountably passes over in silenoe the worst of his actions. 
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had disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, who 
united all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree, influence 
The friends and ministers of Theodosius imitated the SiSSSS 
example of their sovereign ; and he observed, with more ^^ ^^' 
surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop, who acted from the laudable per- 
suasion that every measure of civil government may have some con- 
nection with the glory of God and the interest of the true religion. 
Xhe monks and populace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the 
frontier of Persia, excited by their own fanatidsm, and by that of 
their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a conventicle of the Valenti- 
nians and a synagogue of the Jews. The seditious prelate was con- 
demned by tiie magistrate of the province either to rebuild the 
synagogue or to repay the damage ; and this moderate sentence was 
confirmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the arch- 
bishop of Milan.*' He dictated an epistie of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of 
circumcision and renoimced the faitii of his baptism. Ambrose con- 
siders the toleration of the Jewish as the persecution of the Christian 
reli^on ; boldly declares that he hunself and every true believer 
would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum tiie merit of the 
deed and tiie crown of martyrdom ; and laments, in the most patiietic 
terms, that the execution of tiie sentence would be fatal to the fame 
and salvation of Theodosius. As this private admonition did not 
produce an immediate effect, the archbishop from his pulpit*' pub- 
licly addressed the emperor on his throne ;*^ nor would he consent to 
offer the oblation of the altar till he had obtained from Theodosius a 
solemn and positive declaration which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was 
sincere ;*^ and, during the term of his residence at Milan, his affec- 
tion for Ambrose was continually increased by tiie habits of pious and 
fiaimiliar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his 
mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the 

" See the whole tnmsaction in Ambrose (torn. ii. Epist. zl. zlL p. 946-956), and 
bifl biographer Paulinus (o. 23). Bayle and Barbeyrao (Monilet des Thrm, o. xrii. 
p. 325, &c.) have justly condemned the archbishop. 

** His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah's rod, of an almond-tree, of the 
woman who washed and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroration is direct and 
personal. 

** Hodie, Episcope, de me propoeuisti. Ambrose modestly confessed it ; but he 
sternly repimanded Timesius, general of the horse and foot, who had presumed to 
say that the monks of Callinicum deserved pimishment. 

** Tet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius was absent from his spiritual guide, 
he tolerated tne Jews, and condemned the destruction of their synagogues. Cod 
Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 9, wijbh Qodefroy's Commentary, torn. vi. p. 225. 
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amntry to indulge Iiis grief and to avoid the preaenoe of Tbeodo- 
fflua. But as the archbishop was satisfied that a tinud aknoe 
Tbeodoidtu^ would lender him the accomplice of his guilt, he represented 
in a private letter the enormity of the crime, wbadi ooulii 
only be effaced by the tears of penitaice. The episcopal vigour oi 
Ambrose was tempered by prudence ; and he contented himself vith 
signifying** an indirect sort of excommunication^ by the aasunuice 
that he had been warned in a vision not to offer the oblation in the 
name or in the presence of Theodosius, and by the advice that he 
would confine himself to the use of prayer, without presuming to 
approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy eudiarist with 
those hands that were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his own reproaches and 
by those of his spiritual father ; and after he had bewailed the mis- 
chievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he proceeded 
in the accustomed manner to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the arcfabishc^ 
who, in the tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, declared 
to his sovereign that private contrition was not sufficient to atone ibr 
a public &ult or to appease the justice of the offended Deity. Theth 
dosius humbly represented that, if he had contracted the guilt ol 
homicide, David, the man after God's own heart, had been giulty not 
only of murder but of adultery. ^* You have imitated David in 
** his crime, imitate then his repentance," was the reply of the oih 
daunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon 
were accepted ; and the public penance of the emperor Tbeodoem 
has been recorded as one of the most honourable events in the aonab 
of the church. According to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical dud- 
pline which were established in the fourth century, the crime of 
homicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty years :*^ and as it 
was impossible in the period of human life to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer should have be^o 
excluded finom the holy communion till the hour of his death. But 
the archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, granted 
some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who humbled 
in the dust the pride of the diadem ; and the public edification wight 

^ Ambrofl. torn. ii. Epist. li. p. 997-1001. His epistle is a miaenble rhiipaody on 
a noble subject. Ambrose could act better than he oould write. His counpoaH^ 
are destitute of taste or genius; without the spirit of Tertullian, the copious ^eff""* 
of Lactaatius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave energy of Augustin. 

^ According to the discipline of St. Basil (Canon Ivi.), the voluntary homicicb «» 
four years a mourner; five an hearer; seven in a prostrate state; and four in a itaodiog 
posture. I have the original (Beveridge, Pandect, torn. iL p. 47>151) and a tnD>^' 
tion (Cfaordun, Hist, des Sacremens, torn. iv. p. 219-277) of tho Canonical EsM^ ^ 
St. BasU. ^^ 
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be admitted as a weighty reason to abridge the duration of bis 
punishment It was sufficient that the emperor of the Romans, 
stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should appear in a mournful and 
suppliant posture ; and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins.*^ 
In tliis spiritual cure Ambrose employed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about eight months Theodo- 
sius was restored to the communion of the faithful ; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between the sen- 
tence and the execution, may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his 
repentance.^' Posterity has applauded the virtuous firmness of the 
archbishop : and the example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial 
influence of those principles which could force a monarch, exalted 
above the apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws and 
ministers of an invisible Judge. '^ The prince," says Montesquieu, 
** who is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may be com- 
'^ pared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
** of his keeper."^^ The motions of the royal animal will therefore 
depend on the inclination and interest of the man who has acquired such 
dangerous authority over him ; and the priest who holds in his hand 
the conscience of a king may inflame or moderate his sanguinary 
passions. The cause of humanity and that of persecution have been 
asserted by the same Ambrose with equal energy and with equal success. 
After tiie defeat and death of the. tyrant of Gaul, the Roman 
world was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived 
from the choice of Gratian his honourable titie to the pro- xbeudiMhu, 
vinces of the East ; he had acquired the West by thq right 
of conquest ; and the tiiree years which he spent in Italy were usefully 
employed to restore the authority of the laws and to correct the 
abuses which had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation of 
Maximus and the minority of Valentinian. The name of Valep- 
tinian was regularly inserted in the public acts, but the tender age 
and doubtful faith of the son of Justina appeared to require the 
prudent care of an orthodox guardian, and his specious ambition 
might have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a struggle and 
almost without a murmur, from the administration and even from the 

^ The penance of Theodouus is anihentioated by Ambrose (torn. ii. de Obit. 
Theodos. c. 34, p. 1207), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, ▼. 26), and PlauUnus (in Yii. 
Ambrofl. o. 24), Socrates is ignorant; Sosomen (1. Tii. o. 25) concise; and the copious 
narrative of Theodoret (1 v. c. 18) must be used with precaution. 

^ Codex Theodos. I. iz. tit. zl. leg. 13. The date and circumstances of this law 
ara perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myself inclined to fiiTour the honest efforts 
of llllemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. t. p. 721) and Pagi (Ciitica, tom. i. p. 578). 

'* Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui la craint, est un lion qui cdde k la main 
qui U 6atte, ou li la voix qui Vappaise. Esprit des Loix, L xxiv. o. 2 
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inheritance of the empue. If TheodoBius had ocmsiilted die rt^i 
maxims of interest and policy^ his conduct would have been justified 
by his friends, but the generosity of his behaviour on this mononble 
occasion has extorted ^e applause of his most inveterate eDemie& 
He seated Va-entinian on the throne of Milan, and, without sdp 
lating any present or future adyantagea, restored him to the ahBobte 
dominion of aL the provinces from which he had heen driven by tbe 
arms of Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony Theo- 
dosius added the free and generous gift of the countries beyond tk 
Alps which his successful valour had recovered from the asBSsan d 
Gratian.^^^ Satisfied with the glory which he had acquired h 
revengmg the death of his benefactor and delivering* the West frm 
the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to CodsUo- 
tinople, and, in the peaceful possession of the East, inaensiUy relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and indolenca Theodosius dk- 
charged his obligation to the brother, he indulged his ooDJuga> 
tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; and posterity, which admire 
the pure and singular glory of his elevation, must applaud his od- 
rivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her return to Italy, snl 
^ . ^ tiiouirh she beheld the triumi^ of Theodoaus, she was not 
vaienttaian, allowcd to influence the government of her son.'^' ioe 
pernicious attachment to the Arian sect which ValentimaD 
had imbibed from her example and instructions was soon erasei bf 
the lessons of a more orthodox education. His growing seal for ^ 
faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the character and autbonO" 
of Ambrose, disposed the catholics to entertain the most fiivounbk 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of the West'®* Tke/ 
applauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, bii 
application to business, and his tender affection for his two ^^ 
which could not, however, seduce his impartial equity to pnmounce 
an unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. But tUi 
amiable youth, before he had accomplished the twentieth year of h^ 
age, was oppressed by domestic treason, and the empbe was 9g^ 
involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes,'®^ a gallant 

^ Ttvrs rt^} r«tf» tU^yirmf tuUfntmt Dt^iv i7nu, IB the niggard praiae of Zosimiii birtfel^ 
(1. iv. [o. 48] p. 267). Augustin aaya, with aome happineaa of expraealon, Yalantiitti- 
3UD1 .... miaerioordiaaimA veneratione reatituit. 

^^ Sozomen, 1. vii. o. 14. Hia chronology ia very iiregular. 

»* See Ambroae (torn. iL de Obit. Valaitinian. c 15, &o., p. 1178, c. 86, hfi^ 
p. 1184). When the young emperor gave an entertainment, he finftad ^vat^\^ 
refuaed toaee an handaome aotreaa, &c. Smce he ordered hia wild beaato to befciu«a^ 
it ia ungeneroiia in Philoetoigioa (1. zi. c 1) to reproach him with the love of tbff 
amuaement. 

iM Zoaimua (1. !▼. Tc. 53] p. 275) praiaea the enemy of Th^odoahii. But ^ i* 
deteated by Sooratea (1. y. o. 25) an^ Oroaius (1. viL c 35). 
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soldier of tho nation of the Franks, held the second rank In the 
Benrioe of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined the standard 
of Theodosius, contributed, by his valour and military conduct, to 
tbe destruction of the tyrant, and was appointed, after the victory, 
master-general of the armies of GauL His real merit and apparent 
fidelity had gained the confidence both of the prince and people ; his 
boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops ; and, whilst 
be was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
crafty barbarian was secretly determined either to rule or to ruin the 
empire of the West. The important commands of the army were 
distributed among the Franks; the creatures of Arbogststes were 
promoted to all the honours and offices of the civil government ; the 
progress of the con^iracy removed every faithful servant from the 
presence of Valentinian ; and the emperor, without power and with- 
out intelligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent 
condition of a captive.^®^ The indignation which he expressed, 
though it might arise only from the rash and impatient temper of 
youth, may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince 
who felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He secretly invited the 
archbishop of Milan to undertake the office of a mediator, as the pledge 
of his sincerity and the guardian of his safety. He contrived to 
apprise the emperor of the East of his helpless situation, and he 
declared that, unless Theodoaus could speedUy march to his assist- 
ance, he must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather prison, of 
Vienne, in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed his residence in 
the midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes of relief were distant 
and doubtful ; and, as every day furnished some new provocation, the 
emperor, without strength or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an 
immediate contest with his powerful general. He received Arbo- 
gastes on the throne, and, as the count approached with some appear* 
ance of respect, delivered to him a paper which dismissed him from 
all his employments. ''My authority/' replied Arbogastes, with 
insulting coolness, '' does not depend on the smile or the frown of a 
" monarch ;" and he contemptuously threw the paper on the ground. 
The indignant monarch snatched at the sword of one of the guards, 
which he struggled tu draw from its scabbard, and it was not without 
some degree of violence that he was prevented from using the deadly 
weapon against his enemy or against himself. A few days 
after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed a.i>. ato, 
his resentment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valen- 

** Oregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the second Tolume of the Historians of 
Fnme'*) has presenred a curious zragment of Sulpicius Alexander, an historian £» 
mora nJoable than himself. 
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tinian was found strangled in his apartment, and some paiiB v«r 
employed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to p 
suade the world that the death of the young emperor had beatk 
voluntary efiect of his own despair.^^* His body was condaetriitt 
decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan, and tiie ar c iib B h op p 
nounoed a funeral oration to commemorate his Tirtue and his mkb- 
tunes.^^^ On this oocaaon the hmnanity of Ambroee tempted him Vf 
make a singular breadi in faia theolo^csl system, and to oomfiDrt tk 
weepmg sisters of Valentinian by the firm assurance that their fm 
brodier, though he had not received the sacrament of baptism, la 
introduoed, without difficulty, into the mansions of eternal blias.^ 
The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the auocess of his azDls- 
tious defflims, and the provincials, in whose breasts eret; 
ofifiugMiittg. sentunent of patnotism or loyalty was extmguisbed, ex- 
pected, with tome resignation, the unknown master whoi 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Imperial throne. 6^ 
some remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the elevation of 
Arbogastes himselJF, and the judicious barbarian thought it man 
advisable to reign under the name of some dependent Roman* U^ 
bestowed the purple on the rhetorician Eugenius,^^ whom he bad 
already raised from the place of his domestic secretary to the nok d 
master of the offices. In the course both of his private and palb 
service the count had always approved the attachment and abilities of 
Eugenius ; his learning and eloquence, supported by the grsritj (^ 
his manners, recommended him to the esteem of the people, au(i 
the reluctance with which he seemed to ascend the throne msj 
inspire a favourable prejudice of his virtue and moderation. The 
ambassadors of the new emperor were immediately despatched to tlie 
court of Theodosius, to communicate, with affected grief, the unfo^' 
tunate accident of the death of Valentinian, and, witibout meutiomi^ 
the name of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of the £a^ 
would embrace as his lawful colleague the respectable citizen who had 
obtained the unanimous sufirage of the armies and provinces of the 

»« Oodefroy (Diwei-tat. ad Philostorg. p. 429-434) haa diligently collected all th« 
drcumstances of the death of Yalentiniim IL The variations and the ignoraue^^^ 
contemporary writeiB prove that it was secret. 

»<" De Obita Valentinian. torn. u. p. 1173-1196. He is forced to BP«k s<Ji*^ 
and obscure language: yet he is much bolder than any layman, or perhaps any ^^^ 
eccIesiaBtic, would have dared to be. 

»* See c. 51, p. 1188; c. 75, p. 1193. Dom Chardon (Hist, dee Sacremens, tom^ 
p. 86), who owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously maintains the bidisp^^^ 
necessity of baptism, labours to reconcile the contradiction. 

*® Quern sibi Germanns funulum delegerat exul, . 

is the contemptuous expression of Claudian (iv. Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius profs^ 
Christianity; but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 22; W^ 
stoig. 1. xi. c. 2) is probable in a grammarian, and would secure the fiieiKi:}f^^ 
Zoaimus (1. iv. [o. 54J p. 276, 277j. 
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^^est.^^** Theodosius was justly provoked that the perfidy of a bar- 
barian should have destroyed in a moment the labours and the fruit 
of bis former victory ; and he was excited by the tears of his beloved 
wife ^^^ to revenge ihe fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to 
assert by arms the violated majesty of tiie throne. But as the second 
conquest of the West was a task of difficulty and danger, he dis- 
missed, with splendid presents and an ambiguous answer, the am- 
bassadors of Eugenius, and almost two years were consumed in the 
preparations of the civil war. Before he formed any de- 
cisive resolution, the pious emperor was anxious to discover pn^^xts for 
the will of Heaven ; and as the progress of Christianity had 
silenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he coubulted an Egyptian 
monk, who possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gift of miracles 
and the knowledge of futurity. Eutropius, one of the favourite 
eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the city of Lycopolis, or 
of Wolves, in the remote province of Thebais."' In the neighbour- 
hood of that city, and on the summit of a lofty mountain, the holy 
John ^^' had constructed with his own hands an humble cell, in which 
he had dwelt above fifty years, without opening his door, without 
seeing the face of a woman, and without tasting any food that had 
been prepared by fire or any human art Five days of the week he 
spent in prayer and meditation, but on Saturdays and Sundays he 
regularly opened a small window, and gave audience to the crowd of 
suppliants who successively flowed from every part of the Christian 
world. The eunuch of Theodosius approached the window with 
respectful steps, proposed his questions concerning the event of the 
civil war, and soon returned with a favourable oracle, which animated 
the courage of the emperor by the assurance of a bloody but in- 
fallible victory.*^ ^ The accomplishment of the prediction was for- 
warded by all the means that human prudence could supply. The 

"' Zoaimua (1. !▼. [c. 55] p. 278) mentions this embaaay; but he is diverted by 
i uother story from relating the event. 

*" Itfnrdfml^v i Ttvruf ymfitrn FtikXM rm jS«r/Xii«t, rn aiiXpif $X$p»^fU9n. Zosim. 1. iv. 

io. 55] p. 277. He afterwarde says (To. 57] p. 280) that Galla died in childbed 
A.D. 394. — 8.1; and intimates that the affliction of her husband was extreme but short. 

"* Lyoopohs IB the modem Siut, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the size of 
St. Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sennaar, and has a 
veiy convenient fountain, "c^jus potli signs virginitatiB eripiuntur." See D'AnviUe, 
Description de TEgypte, p. 181. Abulfedo, Descript. Egypt, p. 14 ; and the curious 
Annotations, p. 25, 92, of his editor Michaelia. 

'" The Life of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Rufinus (1. iL c. i 
p. 4^9) and Palladius (Hist. Lausioc. c. 43, p. 738), in Bosweyde's great Collection 
of the VitsD Patrum. Tillemont (Hem. Eccl^. torn. z. p. 718, 720) hss settled thn 
chronology. 

'^ Sooomen, 1 vii. o. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 312) mentions the eimuch'a 
jcumey: but he most contemptuously derides the Egyptian dreams aud the oradei 
oftiieNile. 
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industry of the two master-gcuieTala, Stilicho and Tiiiiasitia» was 
directed to recruit the numbers and to revive the discipline of the 
Roman legions. The formidable troops of barbarians marched under 
the ensigns of their national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and 
the Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were 
enlisted in the service of the same prince ;^ and the renowned Alarie 
acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the ait of 
war which he afterwards so fatally exerted for the destruction of 
Rome.^^* 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his genenl 
Arbogast^ was instructed by the misconduct and misfortune of 
Maximus how dangerous it might prove to extend the line of defence 
HbTtctory sgaiust a skllful antagonist, who was free to press or to 
over &ieaitai» g^gpg^^ to coutract or to multiply, his various methods 
^p^^ of attack.^^* Arbogastes fixed his station on the csonfines 
of Italy ; the troops of Theodosius were permitted to occupy, withont 
refflstance, the provinces of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; and even the passes of the mountains were negligently, or 
perhaps artfully, abandoned to the bold invader. He descended 
from the hills, and beheld, with some astonishment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauk and Germans tliat covered with arms and tents 
tiie open country which extends to the walls of Aquileia and the 
banks of the Frigidus,'^^ or Cold River.^^^ This narrow theatre d 
the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Adriatic, did not aUov 
much room for the operations of military skill ; the spirit of Arbo- 

^^ Zoaimui, 1. iv. [o. 57] p. 280; Socrates, 1. yii. 10. Alaiio himself (d« BelL 
Qetioo, 524) dwells with mors oomplaoonoy on his esrlj exploits sgainst the Bomaus. 

.... Tot AugiistoB Hebro qui teste fagavL 

Yet his vunity oould soaroely have proved this plttrality of flying emperors. 

"' Claudian (in !▼. Cons. Honor. 77, fto.) contrasts the military plans of the tv-o 
usurpers: — 

.... Novitas audere priori 
Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla soquentem. 
Hie noya moliri pr»oeps : hie quosrere tuta 
ProYidus. Hio nisis, coUeetis viribus ille; 
Hie yagus excurrens; hie intra claustra reductos; 
Dissimiles, sed morte pares 

*tT ^e Frigidus, a small though memorable stream in the country of QorBta, now 
called the Vipao, fi&lls into the Sontius, or Lisonso, aboye Aquileia, some miles ttxtn 
the Adriatic. See D'Anville's ancient and modem maps, and the Italia Antiqua of 
CluTorius (tom. L p. 188). 

"* ClaucUan's wit is intolerable: the snow was dyed red; the cold river smoked; 
and the channel must have been choked with carcasses if the citrrent had not bees 
swelled with blood. 

' GKbbon has embodied the picturesque MoTerat Aaroram; miztb hlc Ootdnit Iberia* 
verses of CHaudiaa :— Hte mltj* velatug^Arab^ hlc crine d»o«o 

.... Mec taaUs diisona UngQia ®« B"""*"**** "*«" ^^^'^IV'^S* SJIT «. 

Tartja, nee •nnoruin culttt dlvenlor TOqusm iJe Land. KU. t lfc» 

ANiflaxifc popolns : tohim pater undiuw Mcma — M 
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gastee would have disdained a pardon; his guilt extinguished the 
hope of a negociation ; and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his 
glory and revenge by the chastisement of the assassins of Valen- 
tinian. Without weighing the natural and artificial obstacles that 
opposed his efibrts, the emperor of the East immediately attacked the 
fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to 
the Goths, and cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict might 
diminish the pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of 
those auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely 
on the field of battle. But the victory was not purchased by their 
blood ; the Gauls maintained their advantage, and the approach of 
night protected the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of 
Theodosius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills, where he 
passed a disconsolate night, without sleep, without provisions, and 
without hopes,^^* except that strong assurance which, under the most 
desperate circumstances, the independent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenius was cele • 
brated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp, whilst the active 
and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of 
troops to occupy the passes of the mountains and to encompass the 
rear of the Eastern anny. The dawn of day discovered to the eyes 
of Theodosius the extent and the extremity of his danger, but his 
apprehensions were soon dispelled by a friendly message from the 
leaders of those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the 
standard of the tyrant The honourable and lucrative rewards 
wKich they stipulated as tiie price of their perfidy were granted 
without hesitation, and, as ink and paper could not easaly be pro- 
cured, the emperor subscribed on his own tablets the ratification of 
the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable 
reinforcement, and they again marched with confidence to surprise 
the camp of a tyrant whose principal officers appeared to distrust 
either the justice or the success of his arms. In the heat of the 
battle a violent tempest,^^ such as is oflen felt among the Alps, 

^^ Theodoret affirms that St. John and St. Philip appeared to the waldng or Bleep- 
ing emperor, on horseback, &c. This ia the first instance of apostolic chivaliy, whidi 
afterwards became so popular in Spain and in the Crusades. 

1* To propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte proceUis 
Obruit adyersas aciea; revolutaque telia 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antrw 
.4S!olua armataa hiemes; cui militat ^ther, 
£t cozgurati veniunt ad claasica venti. 

These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons. Honor. 93, Sec,, a i>. 396) are alleged by 
his contemporaries, Augustin and Orosius, who suppress the Pagan deity of iEolus, 
aui add some circumstances from the information of eye-witnesses. Within four 
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suddenly arose from the East The army of TheodaaiB m 
sheltered by their position from the mipetuosi^ of the wind, vibdi 
blew a doud of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered tbeir 
ranksy wrested their weapons from their handsi and diverted or 
repelled their ineffectual javelina. This accidental advantage va» 
skilfully improved : the violence of the storm was iiui£;nifi6d by tbe 
superstitious terrors of the Gauls, and they yielded withoat sbame to 
the invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on the ade d 
the pious emperor. His victory was decisive, and the deaths of \k 
two rivals were distinguished only by the difierence of their characters. 
The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the dominioii d 
the world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror, aod 
the unrelenting soldiers separated his head from his body as he bj 
prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss of 
a battie in which he had discharged the duties of a soldier and a 
general, wandered several days among the mountainsi But when be 
was convinced that his cause was desperate, and his escape im]va^ 
ticable, the intrepid barbarian imitated the example of Uie andect 
Romans, and turned his sword against his own breast The fiue of 
the empire was determined in a narrow comer of Italy ; and the 
legitimate successor of the house of Valentinian embraced the aitli- 
bishop of Milan, and gradously received the submission of the pro- 
vinces of the West Those provinces were involved in the guilt of 
rebellion ; while the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had resisted 
the claims of successful usurpation. With a manly fr^eedom, which 
might have been fatal to any other subject, the archbishop rejected 
the ^fts of Eugenius,* declined his correspondence, and withdrew 
himself from Milan to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant whose 
downfal he predicted in discreet and ambiguous language. The merit 
of Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who secured the attad- 
ment of the people by his alliance with the church : and the clemeDCj 
of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane intercesdon of the aidn 
bishop of Milan.*** 

monthB after the viotory, it was oompered by Ambroee to the minumlotu Ticioriei d 
Moses and Joshua. 

ni The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom. iL Spiflt Izii. 
p. 1022), Paulinua (in Vit. Ambroe. c. 26-34), Augustin (de Civitat. DmT'- 26)» 
Oroeins (1. viL o. 35), Sosomen (1. vii. c. 24), Theodoret (L ▼. c. 24), Zosmns (l i*. 
[c. 581 p. 281, 282), Claudian (in ill Cons. Hon. 63-105; in iv. Cons. Hon. 70>UT), 
and the Chronicles published by Scaliger. 

* Arbogastes and his emperor had la Destruction du Hganuane) is bcotb 

openly espoused the Ptigan party, ac- full, and perhaps somewhat fiouafnl, <* 

cording to Ambrose and Augustm. See this remarkable reaction in fitvour ot 

Le Bern, ▼. 40. Beugnot (Histoire de Paganism.— M. 
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After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the authority, 
of Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the in- Death or 
habitants of the Roman world. The experience of his past I^TaSf^ 
conduct encouraged the most pleasing expectations of his ^'^ ^*' 
future reign ; and the age of the emperor, which did not exceed nfty 
years, seemed to extend the prospect of the public felicity. His 
death, only four months after his victory, was considered by the 
people as an unforeseen and fatal event, which destroyed in a momen 
the hopes of the rising generation. But the indulgence of ease and 
luxury had secretly nourished the prindples of disease.^'' The 
strength of Theodoaus was unable to support the sudden and violen 
transition from the palace to the camp ; and the increasing symptoms 
of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of the emperor. The 
opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the public had confirmed the 
diyiaion of the Eastern and Western empires ; and the two royal 
youths, Arcadius and Honorius, who had already obtained, from the 
tenderness of their father, the title of Augustus, were destined to fill 
the thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were not 
permitted to share the danger and glory of the ciyil war ;^" but as 
soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called 
his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the victory, and to 
receive the sceptre of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed by a splendid exhi- 
bition of the games of the circus ; and the emperor, though he was 
oppressed by the weight of his disorder, contributed by his presence 
to the public joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted 
by the painAil efibrt which he made to assist at the spectacles of the 
morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest of the day, the place 
of his father ; and the great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. 
Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil war, his death was 
universally lamented. The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, 
and the diurchmen, by whom he had been subdued, celebrated with 
loud and sincere applause the qualities of the deceased emperor 
which appeared the most valuable in their eyes. The Romans were 
terrified by the impending dangers of a feeble and divided adminis- 
tration ; and every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of 
Arcadius and Honorius revived the memory of their irreparable Iossl 

'^ Thia diflease, ascribed by Socrates (1. v. c. 2H) to tbe fatigues of war, is repre- 
sented by Philostoigius (1* ^» c- 2) as the effect of doth and intemperance; for which 
Photius calls him an impudent liar (Qodefro^, Dissert, p. 43S\ 

^ Zoeimus sapposes that the boy Hononus accompanied his father (1. !▼. [c. 58] 
p. 280). Tet the quanto flagrabant pectora veto is all that flattery would aUow to a 
oontemporary poet, who clearly describes the emperor^s refusal, and the jouniey of 
Honorius, afier the Tictory (Claudian in iiL Cons. 78-125). 
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In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his imperfeo- 
corrapdoDof tioDS have not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty, and the 
tin timed, habits of indolonce, which tarnished the glory of one of the 
greatest of the Roman prinoes. An historian perpetually adverse to 
Uie fame of Theodosius has exaggerated his vices and their per- 
nicious efiects ; he boldly asserts that every rank of subjects imitated 
the effeminate manners of their sovereign ; that every species of cor- 
ruption polluted the course of public and private life ; and that the 
feeble restraints of order and decency were insufficient to resist the 
progress of that degenerate spirit which sacrifices, without a blush, 
the consideration of duty and interest to the base indulgence of sloth 
and appetite.^ '^ The complaints of contemporary writers, who deplore 
the increase of luxury and depravation of manners, are commonly 
expressive of their peculiar temper and situation. There are few 
ol»ervers who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the revolu- 
tions of society, and who are capable of discovering the nice and 
secret springs of action which impel, in the same uniform direction, 
the blind and capricious passions of a multitude of individuals. If it 
can be affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the luxury of the 
Romans was more shameless and dissolute in the reign of Theodofflus 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteration 
cannot be ascribed to any beneficial improvements which had gradually 
increased the stock of national riches. A long period of calamity or 
decay must have checked the industry and diminished the wealUi of 
the people ; and their profuse luxury must have been the result of that 
indolent despair which enjoys the present hour and declines the 
thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition of their property dis- 
couraged the subjects of Theodosius from engaging in tiiose useful 
and laborious undertakings which require an immediate expense, and 
promise a slow and distant advantage. The firequent examples of 
ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare the remains of a patri- 
mony which might, every hour, become tiie prey of tiie rapacious 
Goth. And tiie mad prodigality which prevails in the confusion of a 
shipwreck or a siege may serve to explain the progress of luxury 
amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the manners of courts and 
Tbe infta ^^^ ^^ instilled a secret and destructive poison into the 
j^MUb camps of the lemons; and their degeneracy has been marked 
by tiie pen of a military writer, who had accurately studied 
the genuine and ancient principles of Roman discipline. It is the just 
and important observation of Vegetius, that the infantry was invariably 



uc 



Zodmoa, 1. It. [c. 33] p. 244. 
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covered with defensive armour from the foundation of the city to the 
reign of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline and the 
disuse of exercise rendered the soldiers less able and less willing to 
support the fatigues of the service ; they complained of the weight of 
the armour, which they seldom wore ; and they successively obtained 
the permission of laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. 
The heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword and the 
formidable pUum^ which had subdued the world, insensibly dropped 
from their feeble hands. As the use of the shield is incompatible with 
that of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the field, condemned 
to suffer either the pain of wounds or the ignominy of flight, and 
always disposed to prefer the more shameful alternative. The cavalry 
of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the benefits and 
adopted the use of defenave armour ; and, as they excelled in the 
management of misole weapons, they easily overwhelmed the naked 
and trembling lemons, whose heads and breasts were exposed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the barbariana The loss of armies, the 
destruction of cities, and the dishonour of the Roman name, ineffec- 
tually solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and 
cuirasses of the infantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned their own 
and the public defence ; and their pusillanimous indolence may be 
considered as the immediate cause of the downfal of the empire.*'^ 

>* Yegetiiis, de Re Hilitari, 1. i o. 20. The seriee of calamitieB, which he marksy 
compel us to believe that the JSisro to whom he dedicatee his book is the last and 
most inglorioui of the Yalentiniaiis. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Final Dbstbuction of Paoahibii. — hmoDVcnov of thb Womaaur or Saibh 

AHD RbUOB AMONO THB ChBUTXAHS. 

The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodoaius, is perfaaps the onlj 

je-tnio- ®**"*pl® ®f ^® *****^ extiipation of any aiuaent and popahr 
go^tba saperstition, and may therefore deserre to be oonsideiedag 
reSE^. a simnilar event in the history of the human mind. Hk 
ChristianSi more especially the clergy, had impatiently sup- 
ported the prudent delays of Constantine and the equal toleratioa of 
the elder Valentinian ; nor could they deem their conquest pecfect cr 
secure as long as their adversaries were permitted to exffit The 
influence which Ambrose and his brethren had acquired over theyoodi 
of Gratian and the piety of Theodosius was employed to infiise tk 
maxims of persecution into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes 
Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence were estahlisbei 
from whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conduaion agaii^ 
the subjects of the empire who still adhered to the ceremonies of their 
ancestors: ^Aa^ the magistrate is, in some measure, guilty of the criines 

which he neglects to prohibit or to punish ; and that the idolatroag 
worship of fabulous deities and real daemons is the most abominable 
crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator. The laws of Moees 
and the examples of Jewish history ^ were hastily, perhaps enoneoiisl Jt 
applied by the clergy to the mild and universal reign of Christianity/ 
The zeal of the emperors was excited to vindicate their own honour 
4nd that of the Deity ; and the temples of the Roman world were 
subverted about sixty years after the conversion of Constantine.* 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian, the RamaDS 
preserved the regular succession of the several colleges of the 8Boe^ 



> St. Ambrose (torn. iL de OUt. Theodos. p. 1208 [ed. Bened.]) c^avedy pn*^ 
and recommends the seel of Josiah in the deetruction of idolatry. 1^ lango'S'. 
JulinB FlnnicOB MatemnB on the same subject (de Errore Profiin. Belig. p. 4G7, ^ 
OronoT. fRotterod. 1743]) is piously inhuman. Nee filio jubet (the HoHifl U^) 
parci, nee fratri, et per wnatam ooz\jugem gladium 'vindioem duoit^ &c. 

* Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406, in his Gommentaire Fhiloeophique) justifias and Hni^ 
these intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jews. The atW^ 
is laudable. 

" On the destruction of the Pagan reli- Tempelg&terdurohdieChrntlkhBBKav* 
gion, see Lasaulx, Der Unteigang den Mttnofasn, 1854. — S. 
Helleniamus und die Eimdehung seiner 
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dotal order.' Fifteen Pontiffs exerdsed their supreme jurisdiction 
over all things and persons that were consecrated to the 
service of the gods ; and the various questions whidi perpe- Pmninn 
tually arose in a loose and traditionary system were submitted 
to the judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and learned 
AuouRS observed the face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions 
of heroes according to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers of the 
Sibylline books (th^ name of Quindbcemvirs was derived from their 
number) occasionally consulted tiie history of ftiture, and, as it should 
seem, of contingent events. Six Vestals devoted their virginity to 
the guard of the sacred fire and of the unknown pledges of the dura- 
tion of Rome, which no mortal had been suffered to behold with 
impunity.^ Seven Epulos prepared the table of tiie gods, conducted 
the solenm procession, and regulated the ceremonies of the annual 
feativaL The three Flamens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, 
were considered as the peculiar ministers of the three most powerful 
deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and of the universe. The 
Kino of the Sacrifices represented tiie person of Numa and of his 
successors in the reli^ous fiinctions, whic^ could be performed only 
by royal hands. The confraternities of the Salians, the Lupercals, 
&C., practised such rites as might extort a smile of contempt from 
every reasonable man, with a lively confidence of recommending 
themselves to tiie &vour of the immortal gods^ The authority which 
the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the counsels of the 
republic was gradually abolished by tiie establishment of monarchy 
and the removal of the seat of empire. But the dignity of their 
sacred character was still protected by the laws and manners of their 
country; and they still continued, more especially the college of 
pontiflb, to exercise in the capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the 
rights of tiieir ecdesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of 
purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertainments, attracted the 
admiration of the people ; and tiiey received, from the consecrated 
lands and the public revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally sup- 
ported the splendour of the priestiiood and all the expenses of the 
roli^ous worahip of the state. As the sendee of the altar was not 

' See the ouUines of the Bomaa hierarchy in Cicero (de Logibus, ii. 7, 8), livy (L 
20), Dionyshu HalicamasBexuia (L iL [c. 63, aqq.] p. 119-129, edit. Hudson), Beaufort 
(B^publique Romaine, torn. L p. 1-90), and Moyle (vol. L p. 10-55). The last is the 
won of an English whig, as well as of a Boman antiquaiy. 

* These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, symbols have giyen birth to various fi&bles 
and conjectures. It seems probable that the PaUadium was a smaU statue rthree 
cubits and a half high) of Mmerva, with a lance and distaff; that it was usually in- 
closed in a aeria, orbarrel; and that a similar barrel was placed by its side to discon- 
cert curiosity or sacrilege. See Mezeriac (CSomment. sur les Epitres d'Oviil% torn. L 
^ 60^$6) and Lipeius (torn, iii p. 610, de Vestll, 9bo., c. 10). 
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moompatible with the oommaQd of armies, the Romans, after thdr 
consulshipa and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff or of Mogc; 
the seats of Cicero * and Pompey were filled, in the finirth oectorv, 
by the most illustrious members of the senate ; and the dignity of tbeir 
birth reflected additional splendour on their sacerdotal cfaaracser 
The fifteen priests who composed the college of ponti& enjoyed a 
more distinguished rank as liie companions of their soyereign ; and 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept the robe and eoagu 
which were appropriated to the office of supreme pontiff But wneii 
Gratian ascended the throne, more scrupulous or more enligfateDd 
he sternly rejected those profane symbols ;* ^ applied to the aerrioe d 
the state or of the chuich the revenues of the priests and vestak; 
abolished their honours and immunities ; and dissolved the anciei^ 
fabric of Roman superstition, which was supported by the opmiacj 
and habits of eleven hundred years. Paganism was ^ill the coosti- 
tutional religion of the senate. The hall or temple in whidi thar 
assembled was adorned by the statue and altar of Victory ; ^ a majesu 
female standing on a globe, with flowing garments, expanded wiiu>s, 
and a crown of laurel in her outstretched hand.* The senators wen 
sworn on the altar of the goddess to observe the laws of the emperor 
and of the empire ; and a solemn offering of wine and incense was the 
ordinary prelude of their public deliberations.* The remoTal of tiiis 
ancient monument was the only injury which Constantius had offered 
to the superstition of the Romans. The altar of Victory was again 
restored by Julian, tolerated by Valeutinian, and once more banished 
from the senate by the zeal of Gratian. ^^ But the emperor yet spared 
the statues of the gods which were exposed to the public veneratioti : 
four hundred and twenty-four temples, or chapels, still remained to 
satisfy the devotion of the people, and in every quarter of Rome the 
delicacy of the Christians was ofiended by the fumes of idolatrous 
sacrifice." 

* Cioero frankly (ad Attioum, 1. ii. Epist. 5) or indirectly (ad FVuniliar. L xv. 
Epist. 4) confeaaas that the Atigurate ia t)ie auprame obiect of hia wiahea. PUiit a 
proud to tread in the footatepa of Cioero (1. iv. Epist. 8), and the chain of tradi&Ki 
might be continued from history and marbles. 

* Zosimus, 1. iy. [c S6] p. 249, 250. I have auppreased the foolish pun about As- 
tf/ejc and Jfoxmuw. 

7 This statue was transported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in the Cwia Jwlm 
by Cesar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt. 

* IVudiantius (L ii [in Symm.] in initio) has drawn a very awkward portntit of 
Victory; but the curious reader will obtain more aatisfitction from Mont&uoof&*B An- 
tiquities (torn. i. p. 341). 

* See Suetonius (in August, c. 35) and the Exordium of Fliny*s Planegyrio. 

*^ These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates Symmachus and Ambron. 
" The Notitia Urbia, more recent than Constantine, doea not find cue Ohr*»;«* 

* It is not true that Qratian rejected his life. See Editor's note, roh iii. p 
those prufinne symbols when he ascended 100.- '^ 
the throDS It was at a later period of 
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But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the senate 
of Rome ; ^* and it was only by their absence that they 
could express their dissent from the legal, though profane, the JS^te 
acts of a Pagan majority. In that assembly the dying o^victor^ 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived and inflamed ^'^' *"' 
by the breath of fanatidsnL Four respectable deputations were suc- 
cessively voted to the Imperial court,^' to represent the grievances of 
the priesthood and the senate, and to solicit the restoration of the 
altar of Victory. The conduct of this important business was intrusted 
to the eloquent Symmachus,^^ a wealthy and noble senator, who 
united the sacred characters of pontiff and augur with the dvil dig- 
nities of proconsul of Africa and prsefect of the city. The breast of 
Symmachus was animated by the wannest zeal for the cause of 
expiring Paganism ; and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
of his genius and the inefficacy of his moral virtues.^^ The orator, 
whose petition is extant to tiie emperor Valentiniau, was conscious of 
the difficulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. He 
cautiously avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the 
religion of his sovereign ; humbly declares that prayers and entreaties 
are his only arms ; and artfully draws his arguments from the schools 
of rhetoric rather than fit)m those of philosophy. Symmachus en^ 
deavours to seduce tiie imagination of a young prince, by displaying 
the attributes of the goddess of Victory ; he insinuates that tiie confis- 
cation of tiie revenues which were consecrated to the service of the 
gods was a measure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested cha- 
racter ; and he maintains that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived 
of their force and energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the 
expense as well as in the name of the republic. Even scepticism is 
made to supply an apology for superstition. The great and incom- 
prehensible secret of tiie universe eludes the inquiry of man. Where 

church worthy to be xiAtaed among the edifices of the citj. Ambrose (torn. ii. Epist. 
xvii. p. 825) deplores the public scandals of Borne, which continually offended the 
eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the faithful. 

» Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense (Moylo's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 147), tnat the Christians had a majority in the senate. 

" The first (a.d. 382) to Qratian, who refiised them audience. The second (a.d. 384) 
to Yalentiuian, when the field was disputed by Symmachus and Ambrose. The third 
(A.D. 388) to Theodosius; and Hie fourth (a.d. 392) to Yalentinian. Lardner (Heathen 
Testimonies, toL It. p. 372-399) rairly represents the whole transaction. 

14 Symmachus, who was inyested with all the civil and sacerdotal honours, repre- 
sented the emperor under the two characters of Pontifex MaximuM and Prmoeps Senaiits, 
See the proud inscription at the head of his works.* 

^ Aiif any one, says Prudentius (in Synmiach. i. 639), should dig in the mud with 
an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, troat this adversary 
with respect and dvility. 

* M. Beugnot has made it doubtful tifex Higor. Destruction du Pagauisme, 
lihether Symmachus was more than Pon- vol. i. p. 450. — M« 
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reason cannot instnict, custom may be pennitted to gmde ; and every 
nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence, by a faithful attadi- 
ment to those rites and opinions which have received the sanction of 
ages. If those ages have been crowned with glory and prosper!^, — 
if the devout people has frequently obtained the blesnngs whidi tliey 
have solidted at the altars of the gods, — ^it must appear still more 
advisable to persist m the same salutary practice, and not to risk the 
unknown perils that may attend any rash innovations. The test of 
antiquity and success was applied with singular advantage to the 
religion of Numa ; and Roms herself, the celestial genius that preaded 
over the fates of the city, is introduced by the orator to plead her own 
cause before the tribuiud of the emperors. ** Most excellent princes," 
says the venerable matron, ^ fathers of your country I pity and respect 
^ my age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course of 
** pety. Since I do not repent, permit me to continue in the practice 
^* of my ancient rites. Since I am bom free, allow me to enjoy my 
*^ domestic inslitutiona This religion has reduced the world under 
*^ my laws. These rites have repelled Hannibal from the city, and 
*^ the Gauls from the CapitoL Were my grey hairs reserved for such 
^ intolerable disgrace? I am ignorant of the new system that I am 
^* required to adopt ; but I am well assured that the correction of old 
** age is always an ungrateful and ignominious office." ^* The fears 
of the people supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppressed ; 
and the calamities which afflicted or threatened the declining empire 
were unanimoudy imputed by the Pagans to the new religion of 
Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm 
coDTenion ^°^ dcxterous oppositiou of the archbishop of Milan, who 
or Borne, fortified the emperors against the fallacious eloquence of 
the advocate of Rome. In this controversy Ambrose con- 
descends to speak the language of a philosopher, and to ask, with some 
contempt, why it should be thought necessary to introduce an 
imaginary and invisible power as the cause of those victories, which 
were sufficiently explained by the valour and discipline of the legions. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiqui^, which could only 
tend to discourage the improvements of art and to replunge the human 
race into their original barbarism. From thence gradually rising to 
a more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces that Christianity 

" See the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth book of Symmachtifl [p. 289, ed. Fuis, 
1604]. In the form and disposition of his ten books of Epistles, he (mi*^^ the 
younger Pliny, whose rich and florid style he was supposed by Ids friends to equal or 
excel (Macrob. Satumal. 1. y. c. L). But the luxunanoy ef SynMnaohus consuls o| 
barren leayes, without fruits, and eyen without flowers. Few fiusts and law aeoli 
ments can be extrMitad fixnn his yerboae oorrespondeDoe. 
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alone is the doctrine of truth and salvation, and that every mode of 
Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries through the paths of error 
to tiie abyss of eternal perdition.^'' Arguments like these, when they 
were suggested by a favourite bishop, had power to prevent the resto- 
ration of the altar of Victory ; but the same arguments fell with mudi 
more energy and effect finom the mouth of a conqueror, and the gods 
of antiqui^ were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theo- 
dosius.^® In a full meeting of the senate the emperor proposed, 
according to the forms of the republic, the important question, whether 
the worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be the religion of the 
Romans ? * The hberty of suffrages, which he affected to allow, was 
destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired ; and the 
arbitrary exSle of Symmachus was a recent admonition that it might 
be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On a regular 
division of the senate, Jupiter was condemned and degraded by the 
sense of a very large majority ; and it is rather surprifflng that any 
members shoidd be found bold enough to declare, by their speeches 
and votes, that they were stiD attached to the interest of an abdicated 

■7 See Axnbroie (torn. u. Eput svii. xviiL p. 825-833). Olie former of these epi«tleB 
IB a shoit eaution; the latter is a formal reply to the petition or libel of Symmachus. 
Tbe aame ideas are more copiously ez|>re8Bed in the poetry, if it may deserve that 
name, of PrudentiuSy who composed his two books against Symmachus rA.D. 404) 
while that senator was still aliye. It is whimsical enough that Montesquieu (Con- 
siderations, &c., c. six. tom. i^ p. 487) should overlook the two professed antagonists 
of Symmachus, and amuse himself with descanting on the more remote and indirect 
confutations of Orosius, St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

** See Prudentius (in Symmach. 1. L 545, &c.^. The Christian agrees with the Pa^an 
Zoaimus (1. iv. [c. 59j p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodosius after the second civil 
war, gemini bis victor cgode Tyranni (1. i 410). But the time and oireumstanoes are 
better suited to his first triumph. 



* M. Beugnot (in his Histoire de la that the Christian emperor would submit 
Destruction du Paganisme en Occident^ such a question to the senate, whose au« 
i. p. 483-488) questions altogether the thority was nearlv obsolete, except on 
truth of this statement. It is very re- one occasion, which was almost haued as 
markable that Zosimus and Prudentius an epoch in the restoration of her ancient 
concur in asserting the fiust of the ques- privileges. The silence of Ambrose and 
tion being solemnly deliberated by the of Jerom on an event so strildng, and re- 
senate, though with directly opposite re- dounding so much to the honour of 
suits. Zosimus declares that the migority Christianity, is of considerable weight, 
of the assembly adhered to the ancient M. Beugnot would ascribe the whole 
religion of Bome; Qibbon has adopted scene to the poetic imagination of Pru- 
the authority of Prudentius, who, as a dentius; but I must observe that, how- 
Latin writer, though a poet^ deserves ever Prudentius is sometimes elevated by 
more credit than the Greek historian, the grandeur of his subject to vivid and 
Both concur in placing this scene after eloquent language, this flight of invention 
the second triumph of Theodosius, but it would be so much bolder and more vigor- 
has been almost demonstrated — and Oib- ous than usual with this poet, that I can- 
bon(8ee the preceding note) seems to have not but suppose there must have been 
acknowledged this— by Pagi and Tille- some foundation for the story, though it 
mont, that Theodosius did not visit Rome may have been exaggerated My the poet 
after the defeat of Eugenius. M. Beu^ot and misrepresented 1^ the historian.— 11. 
urgeg with much force the improbability 
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deity.^* The hasty convemon of the senate must be attriboled e^ 
to supernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of these rdiKtut 
proselytes betrayed, on every £BiTourable oocasion^ their secret depo- 
sition to throw aside the mask of odious dissimulatioiu But tbey vm 
gradually fixed in the new religion, as the cause of the aodentbecaioe 
more hopeless ; they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to tke 
fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of their wives aiul diildieii,^ 
who were instigated and governed by the dergy of Rome and tbe 
monks of the East The edifying example of the Anician &miljvs 
soon imitated by the rest of the nobility : the Baasi, the Paullim, tb 
Gracchi, embraced the Christian religion ; and ** the luminaries of 
*' the world, the venerable assembly of Catos (such are the higb-^ovn 
^* expressions of Prudentius), were impatient to strip themselves of 
*^ their pontifical garment, — to cast the skin of the old serpent,— to 
^' assume the snowy robes of baptismal innocence, — and to humble tk 
*^ pride of the consular fasces before the tombs of the mar^rrs."'' 
The citizens, who subsisted by their own industry, and the popolsoe^ 
who were supported by the public liberality, filled the churches of the 
Lateran and Vatican with an incessant throng of devout proselytes. 
The decrees of the senate, which proscribed the worship of idols, were 
ratified by the general consent of the Romans ; '^ the splendour of the 

^* PrudentiuB, after proying that the sense of the senate is declared by a lepl i» 
jority, prooeeds to say (609, &o.), 

Adsfdce quam pleno subsellia nostra Senatft 
Decemant infame Joyia pulvinar, et omne 
Idolum longe puigatA ex urbe fu^aadum. 
Qua vocat egregii sententia Prinduis, illuc 
Libera^ turn peMoibus, turn oorde^ nequentia transit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the oonscript £B>then an heathenish courage which few of tbess 
are found to possess. 

90 Jerom specifies the pontiff Albinus, who was surrounded with such a belieTing 
family of children and granddiildren as would have been sufficient to conTeit evm 
Jupiter himself— an extraordinary proselyte! (torn. i. ad Lsetam, p. 54 [^p. cviL toia- 
i. p. 671, ed. Vallars.])/ 

^ Ezultare Patres videas, pulcherrima mundi 
Lumina; Conciliumque senOm gestire Catonum 
Candidlore tog& niveum pietatis amictum 
Sumere; et ezuYias deponere pontificales. 

The fancy of Prudentius is wanned and elevated by victory. 

^ Prudentius, after he has described the conversion of the senate and people, asb) 
with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dicotam 
In leges translsse tuasf 



* Qibbon has here followed the conjee- " turba oiroumdat. Eg^ puto etiam^pf^ 

ture of Erasmus and others, who, against "jtgoenem si habuisset talem cognalioDeni, 

all the MS3.,Te»d J went for jtwenem. The " potuisse in Christum credere." "Hi* 

passage in the edition of Vallandus is, meaning is, that Albinus, who wa> w* 

** sancta et fidelis domus unum sancti- old, might have been converted » ^* 

" ficat infidelem. Jam candidatus est yoM, if he had then had so many Ctsifi- 

*' fidei, quem filiorum et nepotum credens tian relations. — S. 
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Oapitol was defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned to ruin 
And contempt '' Rome submitted to the yoke of the Gospel ; and 
^he vanquished prorinces had not yet lost their reverence for the name 
and authority of Rome.^ 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them to 
proceed with some caution and tenderness in the reforma- Dtgtnooaa 
tion of the eternal city. Those absolute monarchs acted S^esin 
Dvith less regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The ^^ST 
pious labour, which had been suspended near twenty years ^•*' ^** *"■ 
since the death of Constantius,'^ was vigorously resumed, and finally 
accomplished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that warlike prince 
yet struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, but for the safely of 
the republic, he ventured to ofiend a considerable party of his subjects, 
by some acts which might perhaps secure the protection of Heaven, 
but which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of human 
prudence. The success of his first experiments against the Pagans 
encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of 
proscription : the same laws which had been originally published in 
the provinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, 
to the whole extent of the Western empire ; and every victory of the 
orthodox Theodoraus contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
catholic faith.*^ He attacked superstition in her most vital port, by 
prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal as 
well as infamous ; and if the terms of his edicts more strictly con- 
demned the impious curiosity which examined the entrails of the 
victims,^' every subsequent explanation tended to involve in the same 

^ Jerom exults in the deeolatioii of the Capitol and the other temples of Rome 
(torn. i. p. 54, torn. ii. p. 95). 

** Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10, Genev. 1634, published by James Qodefroj, 
and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and Valens of prohibiting sacrifices. 
Some partial order may have been issued by the Eastern emperor; but the idea of any 
general law is contradicted by the silence of the Code and the eridenoe of ecdesiaB- 
tical history.^ 

** See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. le^. 7-11. 

* Homer's sacrifices are not accompanied with any mquisition of entrails (see 



* M. Beugnot is more correct in his many Pagan ceremonies, which were with- 

general estimate of the measures enforced out sacrifice, remained in fidl force. The 

by Theodosius for the abolition of Pa- gods therefore were inyoked, the temples 

ganism. He seized (according to Zosimus) were frequented, the pontificates in- 

the funds bestowed by the public for the scribed, according to ancient usage, among 

expense of sacrifices. The public sacrifices the fiunily titles of honour ; and it cannot 

ooased, not because they were positively be asserted that idolatry was completely 

prohibited, but because the public trea- destroyed by Theodosius. See Beugnot, 

Bury would no longer bear the expense, p. 491. — M. 

The public and the private sacrifices in ** See in Reiske's edition of libanius, 

the provinces, which were not under the tom. ii. p. 155. Sacrifice was prohibited 

nme regulations with those of the capital, by Valens, but not the oflfering of incense^ 

eontmued to take place. In Borne itMlf, — M. 
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guilt the general piustioe of immolatum, whidi eaaeiitially o anrtitutei 
Uie reli^n of the Pagaaa As the temples had been erected far de 
purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benoTolent piinoe to lenxm 
from his subjects the dangerous temptation of offenfling against &e 
laws which he had enacted A spedal oomnufldon was granted to 
Cynegius, the Pnetoiian prsfect of the East, and afterwards to the 
counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of distiii^iiished rank in 
the West, by which they were directed to shut the temjdes, to sbm 
or destroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the priinleges of the 
priests, and to confiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of 
the emperor, of the church, or of the army.'^ Here the desolstioo 
might have stopped : and the naked edifices, whidi were no hogs 
employed in the service of idolatry, might have been protected fnm 
the destructive rage of fanatidsm. Many of those temples were tbe 
most splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian architectore : tai 
the emperor himself was interested not to deface the splendour of its 
own cities, or to diminish the value of his own possessiona Those 
stately edifices might be sufiered to remain, as so many Isstis^ 
trophies of the victory of Chnst In the decline of the arts, the; 
might be usefully converted into magazines, manufiictmres, or places 
of public assembly : and perhaps, when the walls of the temple had 
been sufficiently purified by holy rites, the worship of the true D&tJ 
might be allowed to expiate die ancient guilt of idolatry. But as 
long as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope 
that an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods : and the earnestness with which they addreasetf 
their unavailing prayers to the throne*" increased the zeal of the 

Feithiut, Antiquitat. Homer. 1. i. c. 10, 16). The Tuacans, who produoed ihe M 
ffarutpices^ Biibdued both the Greeks and the Romans (Cicero de Divinatioifee, ii- 2^)** 

^ Zosunus, 1. iy. [e. 37] p. 245, 249. Theodoret, 1. ▼. o. 21. IdatiuB in ChroD* 
Prosper, i^uitan. 1. lii. o. 38, apud Baronimn, Annal. Eodes. a.i>. 389, No. 52. IJ^ 
nius (pro T^mplis, p. 10) labours to prove that the commands of TheodositiB were not 
direct and positiTO.^ 

>■ Cod. Theodos. 1. zvi. tit. x. log. 8, 18. There is room to believe that this teoaple 
of £dessa» which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon afterwards a beep 
of ruins (labanius pro Templis, p. 26, 27,- and Gk>defiroy's notes, p. 59). 

* The Greeks, however, observed the £Ematical monks. Neander well obaerret 

entrails of victims as early as the Persian that the prohibition of sacrifice would be 

wars. See the well-known possage in easily misinteipreted into an authority 

.Aschylus, Prometh. 493, seqq. (ed. Din- for the destruction of the buildings ^ 

dorf), where Prometheus is sidd to have which sacrifices were perfonned. {^^ 

taught mortals the art.— 8. chichte der Christlidien Beligioa, ii- ^ 

*> libanius appears to be the best au- 156.) An abuse of this kind led to thii 

thority for the East, where, under Theo- remaikable oration of Libanius. Keander^ 

dosius, the work of devastation was carried however, justly doubts whether this bow 

on with very difierent degrees of violence, vindication, or at least ezoulpatioiD, <» 

according to the temper of the local au- Paganism was ever delivered before. ^ 

thorities and of the clergy, and more even placed in the bands ot, tba Cbriftitf 

eajieciaUy the neighbourhood of the more emperor. — M. 
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Ohiifltian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root of supetsti- 
tioiu The laws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms of a milder 
disposition : ** but their cold and languid efforts were insufficient to 
stem the torrent cf enthusiasm and rapine, which was conducted^ or 
rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the 
holy Martin, bishop of Tours,^ marched at the head of his faithful 
monks to destroy ^e idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of 
bis extensive diocese ; and, in the execution of this arduous task, the 
prudent reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid 
of miraculous powers or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine and 
excellent Maroellus,^^ as he is styled by Theodoret, abishop animated 
^th apostolic fervour, resolved to level with the ground the stately 
temples within the diocese of Apamea. His attack was resisted by 
the skill and solidity with whidi the temple of Jupiter had been 
constructed. The building was seated on an eminence : on each of 
the four sides the lofiy roof was supported by fifteen massy columns^ 
sixteen feet in circumference ; and the large stones of which they were 
composed were firmly cemented with lead and iron. The force of the 
strongest and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was found 
necessary to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell down 
as soon as the temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire ; 
and the difficulties of the enterprise are described under the allegory 
of a black daemon, who retarded, tiiough he could not defeat, the 
operations of the Christian en^eers. Elated with victory, Marcellus 
took the field in person against the powers of darkness ; a numerous 
troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, 
and he successively attacked the villages and country temples of the 
diocese of Apamea. Whenever any resistance or danger was appre- 
hended, the champion of the faith, whose lameness would not allow 
him either to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, 
beyond the reach of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of his 
death ; he was surprised and slain by a body of exasperated rustics ; 
and the synod of the province pronounced, without hesitation, that 
the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God. In 
the support of this cause, the monks, who rushed with tumultuous 
fury firom the desert, distinguished themselves by their zea and 
diligence. They deserved the enmity of the Pagans ; and some of 

* See this eaiious oration of libaniuB pro TempliB, pionounaed, or rather com- 
poeed, about l^e year 390. I have consulted with advantage Dr. Lardner'a yeraion 
and remarka (Heathen Testimoniea, yol. iy. p. 135-163). 

^ See the Life of Martin by SolpioiuB Seyema, c. 9-14. The aaint onoe miatook (aa 
Don Qnizote might have done) an harmleaa funeral for an idolatrooa proce«don, and 
imprudently committed a mincle. 

^> Compare Soaomen (1. vii. c 15) with Theodoret Q. y. o. 21). Betw«ea then 
they r»)ake the cruaade and death of MaroeUua. 
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them might deserve the reproaches of avarice and int^nperaDtt-d 
avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder ; and of intempenfice. 
which they indulged at the expense of the people, who tof^} 
admired their tattered garments, loud psalmody, and artificial {tie 
ness.'* A small number of temples was protected by the feais, tbe 
venality, the taste, or the prudence of the civil and ecdesaastbl 
governors. The temple of the Celestial Venus at Caithage, Those 
saCTed precincts formed a circumference of two miles, was judkaoo^ 
converted into a Christian church ; '' and a nmilar oonsecratioD b 
preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Baot^ 
But in almost every province of the Roman world, an army of basi& 
without authority and without discipline, invaded the peacefbl iob- 
bitants ; and the ruin of the fairest structures of antiqui^ sdll disfdap 
the ravages of those barbarians who alone had time and inciioatid 
to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator loi] 
j^^^ . distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Al»- 
of serapUit aiidria.'* Serapis does not appear to have been one o/tK 
native gods, or monsters, who sprung firom the firuitful soil a 
superstitious Egypt *• The first of the Ptolemies had been ccmmanid 
by a dream, to import the mysterious stranger from the coast o* 
Pontus, where he had been long adored by the inhabitants of Snofe; 
but his attributes and his reign were so imperfectly understood, thai 
it became a subject of dispute whether he represented the hiigbt oro 

^ Libooiufl pro Templis, p. 10-13. He raiU at these blaek-gartied °><'^ 
Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants 1 tA^ we tonp**^ 
animals. j. 

» Prosper. Aquitan. 1. iii. o. 38, apud Baronium; AnnaL Socles. AJ). 3S9, No^ 
&o. The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was c(V€Kffo^n vi» 
brambles. 

«* Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. Iv. o. 4, p. 468. This oon8eeratio& ^^ 
formed by pope Boniface iV. I am ignorant of tne fiivouzable droumstano* wiii«» 
had preserved the Pantheon above two hnndred years after the Veign of T*?**^^ 

** Sophronius composed a recent and separate history (Jerom. in Script. £^ 
tom. 1. p. 303), which has furnished materials to Socrates (1. v. c 16), TIi«»^ 
(1. V. c. 22), and Rufinus (1. ii c. 22). Yet the Ust, who had been at Al«x»** 
before and after the event, may deserve the credit of an original witneo. . ^ 

» Gerard Vossius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80, and de Idolola&iA, 1. i c. 29) f^^ 
support the strange notion of the Fkthers, that the patriaich Joseph wii ■"^^'^ 
6^;^?^ <^ ^0 ^^1 Api* >^d ^« god Serapis.* 



* Modem writers are agreed that the world, and among the Qreeks and ^''^ 

worship of Serapis was not so strange to took the place of this deity. ^^ 

the ancient E;gvptian8 ss the narrative of niaut, Sdrapis et son Origio^ ^ 

Tacitus would miply. Serapis appears to 1828; also in the fifth volume ^jrZ 

have been worshipped by the ancient nouf s translation of Tacitus, •""j^T 

Bgyptians as the god of the lower world, second volume of Orelli's Tacitus; b^ 

and hence to have been identified under the .£gyptens Stelle in der WeUg^?'^'^ 

Ptolemies with the Jupiter, Dis, or Phito vol. L p. 502.- 
of Sinope. He was the Osiris of the lower 



^^ 
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of day, or the gioomy monarch of the subterraneous regions.'^ The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the religion of their 
fathers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the walls of their 
Cities.'® But the obsequious priests, who were seduced by the 
liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, without resistsnce, to the power 
of the god of Pontus : an honourable and domestic genealogy was 
proTided ; and this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne 
and bed of Osiris,'* the husband of Isia, and the celestial monarch of 
£gypt Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protection, gloried 
in the name of the city of Serapis. His temple,^^ whidi rivalled the 
pride and magnificence of the Capitol, was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the 
level of the adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was 
strongly supported by arches, and distributed into vaults and sub- 
terraneous apartments. The consecrated buildings were surrounded 
by a quadrangular portico; the stately halls and exquisite statues 
displayed the triumph of the arts; and the treasures of ancient 
learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which 
had arisen with new splendour from its ashes.^^ After the edicts of 

^ Origo dei noudum nostriB celebrata. .Agyptiorum antistitee mc memorant, &e. 
Tacit. Hist. iv. S3. The Greeks who had traveUed into Eigypt were alike ignorant of 
this new deity. 

^ MacrobiuBy Saturoal. 1. i. o. 7. Such a living &ct deoiflively proves his foreign 
extraction. 

* At Rome, Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. The precedency 
which the queen assumed may seem to betray her unequal allianoe with the stranger 
of Pontus. But the superiority of the female sex was established in Egypt as a civU 
and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom.i. 1. i. [c. 27] p. 31, edit. Wesseling), and 
the same order is observed in Plutarch's Treatise of Isis and Osiris ; whom he identifies 
with Serapis. 

« Ammianus (xxii. 16). The Expoeitio totius Mundi (p. 8, in Hudson's Geograph. 
Minor, torn, ill.), and Rufinus (1. ii. o. 22), celebrate the Serapemn as one of the 
wonders of the world. 

^ See M^moires de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 397-416. The old library 
of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Caesar's Alexandrian war. Maro Antony 
gave the whole collection of Pei^gamus (200,000 volumes) to Cleopatra^ as the foundar 
tion of the new library of Alexandria.* 



* The statements of Gibbon, both in Antony gave to Cleopatra (Plutarch, 

the text and in the note, reauire some Anton, c. 58) ; but it is most probable 

modification. There were two libraries of that it was deposited in the Bruchium, as 

Alexandria under the Ptolemies, the larger that quarter of the dty was now without 

one in the quarter called Bruchium, and a library, and the queen was anxious to 

the smaller one, named the daughter, in repair the ravages occasioned by the civil 

the Serapeum, which was situated in the war. If this supposition is correct, two 

quarter called Rhac6tis. The former Alexandrian libraries continued to exist 

was totally destroyed in the conflagration after the time of Cesar, and this is ren- 

of the Bruchium during Caesar's Alexan- dered still more probable by the fiact that 

drian war; but the latter, which was of during the first three centuries of the 

great value, remained uninjured. (See Cliristiau era the Bruchium was still the 

Matter, Histoire de I'Ecole d'Alexandrie, literary quarter of Alexandria. But a great 

vol. i. p. 133, seq., 237, seq,) It is not change took place in the time of Aureliau. 

stated by any anoieut writer where the This emperor, in suppressing; the revolt of 

collection of Peigamus was placed, whidi Finnus m Bgyyt, a.d. 273, u said to liav» 

VOL. nt. S ■ 
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Theodosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the PagaiK, liffj 
wera still tolerated in the' city and temple of Serapis; and u.^ 
singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the sape9rst]tic^:^ 
terrors of the Christians themselves : as if they had feared to abu^ 
those ancient rites which could alone secure the inundaticHis of ti^ 
Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence of Coiistantbiop]&^ 
At that time^' the ardiiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was fiDffd 
Its filial ^^ Theophilus,** the perpetual enemy of peace and viitBe: 
deKtructton. a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately poDoted 
with gold and with blood. His pious indignation «ss 
excited by the honours of Serapis ; and the insults which he ofiiavc 
to an ancient chapel of Baodius^ convinced the Pagans that be 
meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. In m 
tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation was sofiiceGt 
to inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose stroigth aisi 
numbers were much inferior to those of their antagonists^ ixMe b 
arms at the instigation of the philosopher Olympius,^^ who exhorted 
them to die in the defence of the altaJs of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Sera|^ : 
repelled the besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute defence ; and, 
by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their Cliristian 
prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair. Tlie eflTorts of tke 
prudent masristrate were usefully exerted for the establishment of a 
truce till the answer of Theodosius should determine the fiUe of 
Serapia The two parties assembled, without arms, in the 



*=* LibaniuB (pro TempliB, p. 21) iudiBcreeUy provokes biB ChriBtUkn masten by xkk 
insulting remars. 

^ We may choote between the date of Marcellinus (a.d. 389) or tliat of Pro^itf 
(a.d. 391). Tillemont (Hist, dee Emp. torn. ▼. p. 310, 756) prefers the former, and 
Pagi the latter.* 

** TUlemont^ M^m. Eccl4s. torn. zi. p. 441-500. The ambiguona sitofttion of Hwo- 
philuB — a saint, as the friend of Jerom; a devil, as the enemy of Chryaostom — produea 
a sort of impaxtialitv'; yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly ixiclined against >»^ 

^ Lardner (Heathen Testmionies, vol. iv. n. 411) has alleged a beautiiul psea^ 
from Suidas, or raUier from Damascius, which snows tiie devout and virtuous 01ym|an% 
not m the light of a warrior, but of a prophet. 



destroyed the B^chium; and though this Serapeum as if it had been from the he- 
statement is hardly to be taken literally, giomng the great Alexandrian libnzy. 
the Bruchium ceased from this time to be see Matter, ut supra, p. 300, seg.— S. 
included within the walls of Alexandria, " Clinton (Fast Rom. vol. i. p. ^2) 
and was regarded only ss a suburb of the places the destruction in 390.— S. 
sity. Whether the great library in the ^ Sosomen (vii. c. 15) caila it a tempi* 
Ischium, with the museum and its other of Bacchus; but we may conclude that it 
literary establishments, pwishod at this was a temple of Osiris, as the Oreeb an 
time* we do not know; but the Serapeum to this deity the name of Banmos. 
for the next oentuij takes its place as the Socrates (v. 16) calls it a Mithreom; tad 
literary quarter of Alexandria, and be- Rufinus (xii. 22) simply saya bas^Uoa fwt- 
oomestheohittf libraiyintheci^. Hence dam. See St. ICartin, vol. iv. p. SiM; 
later writers erraneously speak of the Hatter, ut supra, vol. i. p. 32u.— Sb 
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square ; and the Imperial rescript was publiclj read. But when a 
sentence of destruction against the idols of Alexandria was pro- 
nounced, the Christians sent up a shout of joy and exultation, 
Mrhilst the unfortunate Pagans, whose fury had given way to conster- 
nation, retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight 
or obscurity, the resentment of their enemies. Theophilus proceeded 
to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any other difficulties than 
those which he found in the weight and solidi^ of the materials ; but 
these obstacles proved so insuperable, that he was obliged to leave 
the foundations, and to content himself with reducing the edifice 
itself to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards cleared 
away, to make room for a church erected in honour of the Christian 
martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or 
destroyed ; and near twenty years aftierwards, the appearance of the 
empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of every spectator 
whose mind was not totally darkened by religious prejudice. ^^ ^ The 
compositions of ancient genius, so many of which have irretrievably 
perished, might surely have been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, 
for the amusement and instruction of succeeding ages ; and either the 
zeal or the avarice of the archbishop^'' might have been satiated with 
the rich spoils which were the reward of his victory. While the 
images and vases of gold and silver were carefully melted, and those 
of a less valuable metal were contemptuously broken and cast into the 
streets, Theophilus laboured to expose the frauds and vices of the 
ministers of the idols: their dexterity in the management of the 
loadstone ; their secret methods of introducing an human actor into a 
hollow statue;^ and their scandalous abuse of the confidence of 

^ No8 vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direpiiB, exinanita ea a nostria hominibua, 
Bostria temporibua memorent. Oroaiua, 1. yi. o. 15, p. 421, edit. Havercamp. Though 
a bigot and a controvensial writer, Orodua seems to blush. 

^ Eimapiiis, in the Lives of Antoninus and .^klesius, execrates the sacrilegious 
rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (M^m. Eccl^. tom. xiii. p. 453) quotes an epistle 
of Isidore of Pelusium, which reproaches the primate with the idolairous worship of 
gold, the auri sacra fiEunes. 

* Gibbon seems to think that the whole by Amrou, which thero soems no good 

of the Serapeum was destroyed, but this reason to r^ect (see c. U. Editor's note 

was not the case. It woula appear that next to note 122), we may conclude that 

it was only the sanctuary of the god that the library in the Serapeum existed down 

was leveUed with the ground, and that to a.d. 63i3. See Matter, ut supra, vol. i. 

the library, the halls, and other buildings p. 321, seq. — S. 

in the consecrated groimd remained stand- ^ An Knglish traveUer, Sir O. Wilkin- 

ing long afterwards. Orosius, in the pas- son, has discovered the secret of the vocal 

aage quoted in Gibbon's note, is not speak- Memnon. There was a cavity in which a 

ing of the Serapeum, but of some other person was concealed, and struck a stone, 

temples, firom which the books had been which gave a ringing sound like bram. 

removed: hodie in templis oxstent, quaa The Arabs, who stood below when Sir G. 

etnos vidimus, armaria Ubrorum, quibus, Wilkinson performed the miracle, de- 

Stc. Moreover, if we credit the story of scribed the sound just as the author of tlie 

the destruotiou of the Alexandrian library epigram, *f ;^«x«m« rvwttrtf .— M. 

2 K 2 
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<lcTout husbands and unsospecting leinale&^* Charges like titxae t:^ 
seem to deseire some degree of credit, as they are not r epu g mfet s 
the crafty and interested spirit of superstition. Bat the same ^R 
id equally prone to the base practice of insulting and calommatn^ i 
fallen enemy; and our belief is naturally checked by the lefieetT 
that it is much less difficult to invent a fictitious story than to sofpor. 
a practical fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis^* waa invohed r 
the ruin of his temple and religion. A great number of plates ^: 
different metals, artificially joined together, composed the majescif 
figure of the deity, who touched on either side the walls o/ tk 
sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the scep^ 
which he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar to the ordimn 
representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished from Jupitar br tit 
basket, or buahel, which was placed on his head ; and hy the emblem- 
atic monster which he held in his right hand ; the he^d and bi-ij 
of a serpent branching into three tdls, which were again tenninatnl 
by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidents 
affirmed, that, if any impious hand should dare to violate the majexj 
of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantiy return to tbfsr 
original chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, and arnM^d 
with a weighty battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the 
Christian multitude expected with some anxiety the eTent of tbe 
combat ^^ He aimed a vigorous stroke agsdnst the cheek of Seraph; 
the cheek fell to the ground ; the thunder was still silent^ and bodt 
the heavens and the earth continued to preserve their accustomed 
order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his blows : the 
huge idol was overthrown and broken in pieces ; and the limbs of 
Serapis were ignominiously dragged through tiie streets of Alexandria. 
His mangled carcase was burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst the 
shouts of the populace ; and many persons attributed their conversioo 
to this discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. Hie popular 

^ RuflnuB namM the priest of Saturn who, in the character of the god, faauliarir 
convened with many pioua ladies of quality; till he betrayed himself, in a momeot c^ 
transport, when he could not disgmse tiie tone of his voice. The anthentie anl 
impartial narrative of .Aohines (see Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Scamansks), aad 
the adventure of Mundus (Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. zviii. c. 3 [§ 4], p. S77, edit. 




'^ Sed fortes tremuere manus, moticjue veiendii 
liigestate loci, si robora sacra fenrent 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures. 

(Lucan. iiL 429.) " Is it true " (said Angustns to a veteran of Italy, at whose booie 
he supped) "Uiat the man who gave the first blow to the golden statue of Aoaitif 
<• was mstantly deprived of his eyes and of his lifef — "/was that man" (replied tk 
clear-sighted veteran), " and you now sup on one of the legs of the goddess.* (Pha. 
Hiit. Natur. xxxiii ^4 N 
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nodes of religion, that propose any yisible and material objects of 
virorship^ have the advantage of adapting and familiarising themselves 
to the senses of mankind ; but this advantage is counterbalanced by 
the various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is exposed. It is scarcely possible that, in every disposition of mind^ 
lie should preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, 
i^liich the naked eye and the profane hand are unable to disthiguish 
from the most common productions of art or nature ; and if, in the 
liour of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue does not operate 
for their own preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, 
and justly derides the object and the folly of his superstitious attach- 
ment^^ After the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained 
by the Pagans that the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Egypt; and the extraordinary delay of the 
inundation seemed to announce the displeasure of the river-god. 
But this delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. 
They suddenly rose to sudi an unusual height as to comfort the 
discontented party with the pleasing expectation of a deluge ; till the 
peaceful river again subsided to the well-known and fertilising level 
of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English feet.^' 

The temples of the Roman empire were deserted or destroyed « 

but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted The pagan 

to elude the laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had "rohib"ted, 

been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, ^•'>-3»o; 

whose conduct was less exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, 

disguised their religious under the appearance of convivial meetings. 

On the days of solemn festivals they assembled in great numbers 

under the spreading shade of some consecrated trees; sheep and 

oxen were slaughtered and roasted ; and this rural entertainment was 

sanctified by the use of incense and by the hymns which were sung in 

honour of the gods. But it was alleged that, as no part of the animal 

was made a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided to receive the 

blood, and as the previous oblation of salt cakes and the concluding 

ceremony of libations were carefully omitted, these festal meetings 

did not involve the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal sacri- 

** The History of th« Refomiation affords frequent ezmnples of the sudden change 
from superstition to oontempt. 

^ Sozomen, 1. vii. o. 20. I have supplied the measure. The same standard of the 
inundation, and oonsequently of the cuoit, has uniformly subsisted since the time ol 
Herodotus. See IV^ret, in the Hem. de T Academic des Inscriptions, torn, xvi. 
p. 344-353. Oreayes's Miscellaneous Works, toI. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit is 
about twenty-two inches of the Knglish measure.* 



Compare Wilkinson's Thebes and Egypt, p. 313. — M. 
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fioe.^' Whatever might be the truth of the fads or the merit of tk 
distinctioii,^^ these vain pretences were swept away by the hist edc: 
of Theodosius, which inflicted a deadly wound on the superstitiflD ^^ 
the Pagaiis.^^ ^ This prohibitory law is expressed in the most timbii 
and comprehensive term& *' It is our will and pleasure," sayg tte 
emperor, " that none of our subjects, whether mag'jstrates or private 
** citizens, however exalted or however humble may be their rack 
^* and condition, shall presume in any city or in any place to wcRsliip 
** an inanimate idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim." The act 
of sacrificing and the practice of divination by the entrails of tite 
victim are declared (without any regard to the object of the inquin 
a crime of high-treason against the state, which can be expiated o&Jj 
by the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan superstition whicb 
might seem less bloody and atrocious are abolished as highly injimoiB 
to the truth and honour of religion ; luminaries, garlands, fi^aiikiD- 
cense, and libations of wine are specially enumerated and oondemiiiHf : 
and the harmless claims of the dom^tic genius, of the hoasebold 
gods, are included in this rigorous proscriptioa The use of auj ^ 
these profane and illegal ceremonies subjects the ofiender to the for- 
feiture of the house or estate where they have been performed; and 
if he has artfully chosen the property of another for the scene of Us 

** LibaniuB (pro TempliB, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads their cause with gemtle and m*3ia- 
ating rhetoric. From the earliest age such feasts had enliTened the oountrj: la^ 
those of Bacchus (Qeorpjic. ii. 380) had produced the theatre of Athena. See Qodefiro/, 
ad loc, Liban., and Codex Theodos. torn. vi. p. 284 [ed. Lugd. 1665J. 

** Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (aj>. 399). "Absque ullo saerificso, 
" atque ulU superstitione danmabili." But nine years aftorwanls he found a 
necessary to reiterate and enforce the same proviso (Codex Theodos. 1. xn. tit x. 
leg. 17, 19). 

^ Cod. Theodos. 1. xvL tit. x. leg. 12. Jortiu (Remarks on Ecoles. Histoir, vol rr. 

{>. 134) censures, wiUi becoming asperity, the Bt}}e and sentiments of this lofo/eFUrf 
aw. 

* Paganism maintained its groimd for has adverted to one fibct which aa^ 

a considerable time in the rural districts, have tended greatly to retard the progr^ 

Endelechius, a poot who lived at the be- of Christianity in these quarten. ^ I^ ^ 

ginning of the fifth century, speaks of the still chieflv a slave population widch ciu' 

cross as — tivated the soil; and however, in to* 

Slgnmn quod pertilbent mm crncU Dei, towns, the better class of Christians w^ 

Magnls qui ooluar Mlw In urbibus. be eager to communicate "the hlesi^ 

In the middle of the same century, Maxi- " liberty of the Gospel'* to this dasB of dub* 

mus, bishop of Turin, writes against the kind ; however their condition could ix»t 

heathen deities as if their worship was but be silently ameliorated by the baffiffl' 

still in full vigour in the neighbourhood ising influence of Christianity; vet^oot^ 

of his city. Augustine complains of the whole, no doubt the servile elssB woal« 

encouragement of the Pagan rites by be the least fitted to receive the Oo^/ 

heathen landowners; andZeno of Verona, and its general propagation among tl)^ 

still later, reproves the apathy of the would be embarrassed by many pecol^ 

Christian proprietors in conniving at this difficulties. The rural population WJ"^ 

abuse. (Compare Neander, ii. p. 169.) bably not entirely converted hdfo* ^ 

M. Beugnot shows that this was the case general establishment of the monaf*^ 

throughout the north and centre of Italy institutions. Compare Quarterly Bfi^ 

ani in Sicily. But neither of these authors of Beugnot, vol. Ivii. p. 52. — M« 
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impiety, he is oompelled to disdiarge, without delay, a heavy fine of 
twenty-fiye pounds of gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. 
A fine not less considerable is imposed on the conniyance of the 
secret enemies of religion who shall neglect the duty of their respec- 
tive stations, either to reveal or to punisli the guilt of idolatry. Such 
was the persecuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which were 
repeatedly enforced by his sons and grandsons, with the loud and 
unanimous applause of the Christian world.^* 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian Christianity had been 
proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary 
religion of the empire; and the unjust suspicions which 
were entertained of a dark and dangerous faction were in some mea- 
sure countenanced by the inseparable union and rapid conquests of 
the catholic church. But the same excuses of fear and ignorance 
cannot be applied to the Christian emperors, who violated the pre* 
cepts of humanity and of the Gospel. The experience of ages had 
betrayed the weakness as well as folly of Paganism ; the light of 
reason and of faith had already exposed to the greatest part of roan- 
kind the vanity of idols ; and the declining sect, which still adhered 
to their worship, might have been permitted to enjoy in peace and 
obscurity the religious customs of their ancestors. Had the Pagans 
been animated by the undaunted zeal which possessed the minds of 
the primitive believers, the triumph of the church must have been 
stained with blood ; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might 
have embraced the glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and 
fortunes at the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not 
congenial to the loose and careless temper of Polytheism. The 
violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were broken by 
the soft and yielding substance against which they were directed ; 
and the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code.^'' Instead of asserting 

" Such a chaiige should not be lightly made; but it may surely be justified by the 
authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists: '*Quis nostrClm, quis 
** vestriim non laudat l^ges ab Imperatoribus datas ad versus sacrificiaPaganorum? Et 
" certe longe ibi pcena severior constituta est; illiua quippe impietatis capitale sup* 
" plicium est." Epist. xciii. N*" 10 ^tom. ii. p. 308, ed. Bened. 17U7], quoted by Le 
Clerc (BibUoth^ue Choisie, torn. viii. p. 277), who adds some judicious reflections on 
the intolerance of the victorious Christians." 

^ Orosius, 1. vii. o. 28, p. 537. Au^ustin (Euarrat. in Psalm cxl. apud Liardner, 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458) msults their cowardice. "Quis eorum com- 
" prehensus est in sacrificio (cum his legibus ista prohiberentur) et non negavit? " 

* Yet Augustine, with laudable inoon- " of this good work." Tom. v. s. 62. Com- 

•istency, disapproved of the forcible demo- pare Neander, ii. 169; and, in p. 155. a 

lition of the temples. *' Let us first beautiful passage from Chrysostom agiiiust 

" extirpate the idolatry of the hearts of the all violent means of propagating Christi* 

" heathen, and they will either themselves anity .— H. 
" invite us or anticipate us in the execution 
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that toe authority of the gods was superior to that of the emperor, 
the} desisted, with a plaintiYe murmur, from the use of those sacred 
rit^ which their sovereign had condemned. If they w^re sometimes 
tempted by a sally of passion, or by the hopes of concealment, to 
indulge their favourite superstition, their humble repentance disarmed 
the severity of the Christian magistrate, and they seldom refused to 
atone for their rashness by submitting, with some secret reluctance, 
to the yoke of the GospeL The churches were filled with the in- 
creasing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning religion; and whilst they 
devoutly imitated the postures and recited the prayers of the faithful, 
they satisfied their conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of 
the gods of antiquity. ^^ If the Pagans wanted patience to sufier, tiiey 
wanted spirit to resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored the 
ruin of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to the fortune of their 
adversaries. The disorderly opposition^* of the peasants of Syria 
and the populace of Alexandria to the rage of private fanaticism was 
silenced by the name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans of 
the West, without contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, dis- 
graced by their partial attachment the cause and character of the 
usurper. The clergy vehementiy exclaimed that he aggravated the 
crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy ; that, by his permiauon, 
the altar of Victory was again restored; and that tiie idolatrous 
symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were <US|jlayed in the field against 
the invincible standard of tiie cross. But the vain hopes of the 
Pagans were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; and they 
were left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, who laboured 
to deserve tiie favour of Heaven by tiie extirpation of idolatry.*^ 

A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clemency of 
and finally their mastcr who, in tiie abuse of absolute power, does not 
Ijd.'SIo^^' proceed to the last extremes of injustice and oppression. 
^^ Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his Pagan 
subjects the alternative of baptism or of death ; and the eloquent 
Libanius has praised the moderation of a prince who never en- 
acted, by any positive law, that all his subjects should immediately 
embrace and practise the religion of their sovereign.'* The profi 



^ Libanius (pro TempliB, p. 17, 18) mentions, without censure, the occasional 
conformity, and as it were theatrical play, of these hypocrites. 

" Libanius concludes his apolo^ (p. 32) by declaring to the emperor that, unlesi 
he expressly warrants the destruction of the temples, Mt r§vt rmt /ye^ itrvM-^f, uai 
AvTMi;, Mtu T^ M^ fitnSnfnTmf, the proprietors will defend themselves and the lawa. 

^ Paulinus, m Vit. Ambros. c. 26. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. ▼. c.26. Theodorot 
1. V. c. 24. 

*^ LiUuiius suggests the form of a persocuting edict which Theodosius mi^t enact 
(pro Templis, p. 31): a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. Some princes wojM 
have taken his advice. 
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uon of Christianity was not made an essential qualification for the 
enjoyment of the civil rights of society, nor were any peculiar hard- 
sliipe imposed on the sectaries who credulously received the foibles of 
Ovid and obstinately rejected the miracles of the Gospel. The 
palace, the schools, the army, and the senate were filled with declared 
and devout Pagans ; they obtained, without distinction, the dvil and 
military honours of the empire/ Theodosius distinguished his liberal 
regard for virtue and genius by the consular dignity which he be- 
stowed on Symmachus,*' and by the personal friendship which he 
expressed to Libanius ;*' and the two eloquent apologists of Paganism 
were never required either to change or to dissemble tiieir religious 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most licentious freedom 
of speech and writing; the historical and philosophic remains of 
!Eunapius, Zosimus,*^ and the fanatic teachers of the school of Plato, 
betray the most fririous animosity, and contain the sharpest invectives, 
against the sentiments and conduct of their victorious adversaries. If 
these audacious libels were publicly known, we must applaud the good 

** Deniquia pro meritis terrestribuB squa rependenB 
Munera, BacriooliB suxnmoa impertit honores. 
Dux bonus, et oertare Binit cum laude suorum: 
Nee pago implicitoa per debita culmina mundi 
Ire Tiros prohibet> 

Ipse magistratum tibi oonsulis, ipse tribunal 
Contulit. 

Ptudent. in Symmach. i. 617, &c. 
** Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32) is proud that Theodosius should thus distinguisli 
a man who even in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Tet tliis presence seems te 
be no more than a figure of rhetoric. 

^ Zosimus, who styles himself Count and Ex-advooate of the Treasury, reviles, 
with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even the father of his 
sovereign. His work must have been privately circulated, since it escaped the invec- 
tives of the ecclesiastical historians prior to Evagrius (1. ill. c. 40-41), who lived 
towards the end of the sixth century. 



* The most remarkable instance of this, Roma ipslqoe tremant ftirialla muTmura regea. 

atamuaiaterperiod, o<»urB in the person i;^;^?^?^;^? ^^'^SlS.TiJi'^ 

of Morobaudes, a general and a poet, who Yetta eaorata/ctui ttrue paUeat ignit. 

flourished in the first half of the fifth cen- HIa Inatnicta dolls palaiia oelaa anblbo ; 

tury. A statue in honour of Merobaudes M^"™ °«»«^ «I pectm* priacaftigjibo 

was placed m the Forum of Trajan, of ^ra„,turfortea.iiec.ltrevercntlaJiiaU«. 

which the mscnption is still extant. Attica neglocto pereat facandia rhoBbo : 

Fragments of his poems have been re^ IndignUcontingaihonot,etpcnderarentm; 

covered by the industry and sagacity of JL*^.:LH:1!~ ^'T" *«*i *^"**>^*.*^I^ 

Wiobuhr. m one paasa^, Merobaudes, m omniaque hoe Hne menU JouU, wine nvmine 

the genuine heathen spirit, attributes the $ummo. 

niiu of the empire to the abolition of Merobaudes in Niebuhr*s edit, of the By- 

Paganiam, and almost renews the old zantines, p. 14. — M. 

acottsation of Atheism against Christianitv. b x have inserted some lines omitted by 

He impersonates some deity, probably Qibbon. M. 

Discord, who summons Bellona to take ^ Heyne, in his Disquisitio in Zoaimum 

anna for the destruction of Rome; and in Ejusque Fidem, places Zosimus towards 

a strain of fierce irony reoommends to the close of the filth century. Zosiia 

her, among other £atal measures, to extir- Heynii, p. xvii. — M. 
pate the gods of Rome:— 
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sense of the Christian princes, who viewed with a smile of contempt 
the last struggles of superstition and despair/^ But the Imperial 
laws which prohibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Paganism 
were ri^dly executed; and every hour contributed to destroy the 
influence of a religion which was supported by custom rather than by 
argument The devotion of the poet or the philosopher may be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and study ; but the exercise 
of public worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the 
religious sentiments of the people, which derive their force from 
imitation and habit The interruption of that public exercise may 
consummate, in the period of a few years, the important work of a 
national revolution. The memory of theological opinions cannot 
long be preserved without the artificial helps of priests, of temples, 
and of books.^' The ignorant vulgar, whose minds are still a^tated 
by the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, will be soon persuaded 
by their superiors to direct their vows to the reigning deities of the 
age ; and will insensibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the support and 
propagation of tbe new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first com- 
pelled them to accept The generation that arose in the world after 
the promulgation of the Imperial laws was attracted within the pale 
of the catholic church : and so rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of 
Paganism, that only twenty-eight years after the death of Theodo- 
sius the faint and minute vestiges were no longer visible to the eye 
of the legislator.*^ 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists as a 
TbewonUp drcadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
OMtkn ^^ darkness and restored the ancient dominion of chaos 



and of night They relate in solemn and pathetic strains 
that the temples were converted into sepulchres, and that the holy 
places, which had been adorned by the statues of the gods, were 
basely polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. ^^ The monks*' 
(a race of filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is tempted to refuse the 
name of men) *^ are the authors of the new worship, which, in the 

* Tet the Pbgana of AfHca complained that the times would not allow them to 
answer with fireedom the City of Qod; nor does St. Auguatin (▼. 26) deny the charge. 

" The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved the Mahotnetan religion abuve a 
century, under the tyranny ef the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, with tlie peculiar 
use of the Arabic tongue. See the curious and honest etory of their expulsion in 
(}eddes (Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 1-1 98). 

^ Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nullos esse credamus, &c. Cod. Theodos. 
1. xvi. tit. X. leg. 22, A.i>. 423. The younger Theodosius was afterwards satisfied 
that his judgment had been somewhat premature.* 



* The statement of Qibbon is much inscriptions, with curious industry. Ccm- 

too strongly worded. M. Beugnot has pare likewise rote, p. 422, on the acmi 

traced the vestiges of Paganism in the tardy prugresa of Christianity in the rural 

West, after this period, in monuments and districts.— M- 
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'^ place of those deities who are conoeived by the understandiDg, has 
''^ substituted the meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heads, 
^^ salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who for the 
^^ multitude of their crimes have suffered a just aud ignominious 
^^ death ; their bodies, still marked by the impression of the lash aud 
*'- the scars of those tortures which were inflicted by the sentence of 
^' the magistrate; such" (continues Eunapius) ^* are the gods which 
** the earth produces in our days ; such are the martyrs, the supreme 
^' arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs 
^^ are now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the 
*^ people."^" Without approving the malice, it is natural enough to 
share the surprise of the sophist, the spectator of a revolution which 
raised those obscure victims of the laws of Rome to the rank of 
celestial and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. The grateful 
respect of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith was exalted, by 
time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the most illustrious of 
the Slants and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours of 
the martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glorious deaths 
of St. Peter and St Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were dis- 
tinguished by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual 
heroes.'* In the age which followed the conversion of Constantino, 
the emperors, the consuls, and the generals of armies devoutly visited 
the sepulchres of a tentmaker and a fisherman ;''® and their venerable 
bones were deposited under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops 
of the royal city continually offered the unbloody sacrifice.''^ The 
new capital of the Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and 
domestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. 
The bodies of St. Andrew, St Luke, and St Timothy had reposed 
near three hundred years in the obscure graves from whence they 
were transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, 
which the magnificence of Constantino had founded on the banks of 
the Thracian Bosphorus.''' About fifty years afterwards the same 

* See Eunapius, in the Life of the sophist .£desiu8; in that of Eustathius he 
foretels the ruin of Paganism, luU n fiutiSUt, jm) diiXig 9k»th rv^wnru rk M ynt mX- 

XiTT*. 

* Caius (apud Euseh. Hist. Ecclee. 1. ii. o. 25), a Roman presbyter, who lived in 
the time of Zephyrinus (▲.d. 202-219), is an early witness of this superstitious practice. 

'* Chrysostom. Quod Christus sit Deus. Tom. 1. nov. edit. N° 9. I am indebted 
for this quotation to Benedict the XlVth's pastoral letter on the JubUee of the year 
17M. See the curious an^l entertaining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. 

"^^ Male £M3it ergo Romanus episcopus ? qui, super mortuorum hominum, Petri ft 
Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veneranda .... offert Domino sacrifida, et tumulos eorum, 
Chmti arbitratur altaria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigiliint. p. 153. [Tom. ii. p. 395, 
Mi. Vallars.] 

^ Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 [contra Vigilant, o. 5, tom. ii. p. 391, ed. VaUars.]) bears 
witneis to these translations, which are neglected by the ecclesiastical historiaiis. 
Iha pasion of St. Andrew at Patro is described in an epistle from the oleigy of 
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banks ^ere honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge sd 
prophet of the people of IsraeL His ashes, deposited in a gite 
vase, and covered with a mlken veil, were deliTered by ^ MAsfft 
into each other's hands. The relics of Samuel were received by tir 
people with the same joy and reverence which they would have si»wn» 
the living prophet; the highways, from Palestine to the gates of Con- 
stantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted procession ; and tb 
emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most iUustrious membes 
of the clergy aiid senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary goes, 
who had always deserved and claimed the homage of kings.^ Tie 
example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed the faith and disci- 
pline of the catholic world. The honours of the saints and maitp, 
after a feeble and inefiectual murmur of profane reason, ^^ were oei- 
versally established ; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom some- 
thing was still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian chnrcb, 
till it had been consecrated by some portion of holy relics, which Sied 
General ^ud inflamed the devotion of the faithful In the long period 
renectiou. ^f ^welvc hundred years, which elapsed between the reign of 
Constantino and the reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and 
relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian modd: 
and some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed eTen in the fir^ 
generations which adopted and cherished this pernicious innovation. 
I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were more 
LFabui valuable than gold or precious stones'* stimulated the 
mwtyw and clergy to multiply the treasures of the church. Without 
much regard for truth or probability, they invented vBmea 
for skeletons, and actions for names. The fame of the apostles, and 
of the holy men who had imitated their virtues, was darkened br 
religious fiction. To the invincible band of genuine and primitive 
martyrs they added myriads of imaginary heroes, who had nerer 
existed, except in the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries ; and 
there is reason to suspect that Tours might not be the only diocese 
in which the bones of a malefactor were adored instead of those of 

Acliaia, which BoroniuB (Azmal. Eccles. ▲.d. 60, IT 34) wishes to beUere, utd TiI{^ 
xnont ia forced to reject. St. Andrew was adopted aa the spiritual founder of Con* 
0tnntinople (Mdm. Eod^. torn. i. p. 317-323, 588-594). . , 

^ Jerom (torn. ii. p. 122 [1. o. ed. Vallars.]) pompously describes thv traosls^^ 
Samuel, which ia noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

"** The presbyter VigUantiuB, the urotestant of his age, firmly, though iDeffBctuilly» 
withstood the superstition of monks, relics, saints, f^ts, &c., for which Jerom com* 
pares him to the Hydra> Cerberus, the Centaurs, &c., and considers him only •* ^ 
oiganof the Damon (tom. ii. p. 120-126 [tom. iL p. 387-402, od. ValUura.]. Whoet* 
will peruse the controversy of St. Jerom and Vigilantius, and St. Augustin's aeeouBi 
of the miracles of St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of the Fiih^- 

'* M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manich^isme, tom. ii. p. 648) has applied a wurldlt 
sense to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, who carc^tdly ^metfed ^ 
relics of St Polycarp the martyr. 






^-H 
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^ saint.''* A Buperstitious practice, which tended to increafie the 
temptations of fraud and credulity, insensibly extinguished the light 
of history and of reason in the Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would have been much less 
rapid and victorious if the faith of the people had not been ^^^ 
assisted by the seasonable aid of visions and miracles to 
ascertain the authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious relics. 
In the reign of the younger Theodosius, Lucian,'''' a presbyter of 
Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minister of the village of Caphar- 
ganiala, about twenty miles from the city, related a very singular 
dream, which, to remove his doubts, had been repeated on three 
successive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before him, in the 
silence of the night, with a long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod ; 
announced himself by the name of Gamaliel ; and revealed to the 
astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, witli the bodies of his son 
Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first 
martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried in the adjacent 
field. He added, with some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself and his companions from their obscure prison ; that their 
appearance would be salutary to a distressed world ; and that they 
had made choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their 
situation and their wishes. The doubts and difficulties which still 
retarded this important discovery were successively removed by new 
visions ; and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the presence 
of an innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, 
and of his friend, were found in regular order ; but when the fourth 
coffin, which contained the remains of Stephen, was shown to the 
light, the earth trembled, and an odour such as that of Paradise was 
smelt, which instantly cured the various diseases of seventy-three of 
the assistants. The companions of Stephen were left in their peace- 
ful residence of Caphargamala ; but ^e relics of the first martyr 
were transported, in solemn procession, to a church constructed in 
their honour on Mount Sion; and the minute particles of those 
relics, a drop of blood,''^ or the scrapings of a bote, were acknow- 

^ Martin of Toun (see hiB Life, c. S, br Stilpiciu? SeveroB) extorted this oon- 
feasion from the mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to be natural ; the 
diacovery ib auppoeed to be miraouloua. Which of the two was likely to hi^pen 
most frequently? 

^ Lucian composed in Qreek his original narratlTe, which has been translated by 
ATitns, and published by Baronius {Annal. Eocles. A.D. 415, IT* 7-16). The Bene- 
dictine editors of St. Augustin have given (at the end of the work De Civitate Dei) 
two several copies, with numy various rcAdings. It is the character of falsehood to 
be loose and inconsisteut. The most incrediblo parts of the legend are smoothed snd 
softened by TiUemont (Mtfm. Eccl&. tom. IL p. 9, &eX 

" A phial of St. Stephen's blood was annually liquened at Naples till he was super^ 
sedod by St. Januoiius (Ruinart. Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 529). 
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ledgedy in almost every province of the Roman world, to pnesen a 
divine and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned Augustin,^' 
whose understanding scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, has 
attested the innumerable prodigies which were performed in Africa 
by the relics of St Stephen ; and this marvellous narrative is inserted 
in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the bishop of Hippo 
defflgned as a solid and immortal proof of the truth of Cbristianitjr. 
Augustin solemnly declares that he has selected those miracles only 
which were publicly certified by the persons who were either the 
objects, or the spectators, of the power of the martyr. Many pro- 
digies were omitted or forgotten ; and Hippo had been less fiivourably 
treated than the other cities of the province. And yet the bishop 
enumerates above seventy miracles, of which three were resurrec- 
tions from the dead, in the space of two years, and within the limits 
of his own diocese.®^ If we enlarge our view to all the dioceses, and 
all the saints, of the Christian world, it will not be easy lo calculate 
the fables, and the errors, which issued from this inexhaustible source. 
But we may surely be allowed to observe that a miracle, in that age 
of superstition and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it 
could scarcely be considered as a deviation from the ordinary and 
established laws of nature. 

HI. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the martyrs 
m. BflTivai were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer 
otSsmL the actual state and constitution of the invisible world ; and 
his religious speculations appeared to be founded on the firm basis 
of fact and experience. Whatever might be the condition of vulgar 
souls in the long interval between the dissolution and the resur- 
rection of their bodies, it was evident that the superior spirits of the 
saints and martyrs did not consume that portion of their existence in 
silent and inglorious sleep.^^ It was evident (without presuming to 

^ Augustin ooxnpoaed the two-and-twenty books de Civitate Dei in the space of 
thirteen ^ears, A.i>. 413-426. (Tillemont, H^m. Eocl^. torn. ziT. p. 608, &c,f 
His leanung is too often borrowed, and his arguments are too often his own; but the 
whole work claims the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskilfully, 
executed. 

^ See Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. zzii. o. 22, and the Appendix, which contains 
two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, bishop of Unlis. Freculphus (spud 
Basnage, Hist, dee Jui&, torn. yiii. p. 249) has preserved a Qallic or Spanish proverb, 
" Whoever pretends to have read aU the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.*' 

'^ Burnet (de Statft Hortuorum, p. 56-84) collects the opmions of the Fathen, as 
hr as they assert the sleep or repose of human sotds tiU the day of judgment. He 
afierwanis exposes (p. 91, &c.) tne inconveniences which must arise if they po ncea a od 
a more active and sensible existence.^ 



* According to Clinton he vras a still ^ The notion that the soul after death 

longer time engi«ed upon its composition, fell into a state of sleep tiU the day of 

A.D. 411-428. Fut. Rom. vol. ii. p. 465. judgpnent is said to have been of Arabian 

-^. origin. It was entertained at one tuns 
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determine the place of their habitation, or the nature of their felidtjr) 
that they enjoyed the lively and active consciousness of their happi- 
ness, their virtue, and their powers; and that they had already 
secured the possesrion of their eternal reward. The enlargement oi 
their intellectual faculties surpassed the measure of the human imagi- 
nation ; since it was proved by experience that they were capable of 
bearing and understanding the various petitions of their numerous 
votaries, who,, in the same moment of time, but in the most distant 
parts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or of 
Martin.** The confidence of their petitioners was founded on the 
persuasion that the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast an eye of 
pity upon earth ; that tliey were warmly interested in the prosperi^ 
of the catholic church; and that the individuals who imitated the 
example of their faith and piety were the peculiar and favourite 
objects of their most tender regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friend- 
ship might be influenced by considerations of a less exalted kind : 
they viewed with partial affection the places which had been conse- 
crated by their birth, their residence, their death, their burial, or the 
possession of their relics. The meaner passions of pride, avarice, and 
revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a celestial breast; yet the 
saints themselves condescended to testify their grateful approbation 
of the liberality of their votaries ; and Uie sharpest bolts of punish- 
ment were hurled against those impious wretches who violated their 
magnificent shrines, or disbelieved their supernatural power.** Atro- 
cious, indeed, must have been the guilt, and strange would have been 
the scepticism, of those men, if they had obstinately resisted the 
proofs of a divine agency, which the elements, the whole range of 
the animal creation, and even the subtle and invimble operations of 
the human mind, were compelled to obey.*^ The immediate, and 
almost instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the prayer, 

*■ Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs, either in the bosom of 
Abraham (in loco refrigerii), or else under the altar of Qod. Nee posse [de] suis 
tumulis et ubi voluerint adesse presentes. But Jerom (torn. ii. p. 122 [torn. ii. 
p. 392, ed. VallarB.]) sternly refutes this blasphemy, Tu Deo legos pones? Tu apos- 
tolii Tincula injicies, ut usque ad diem judidi teneantur cuatodifr, nee sint cum 
Domino suo; de quibus scriptum est, i^equuntur Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agnus 
ubique, ergo, et hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi sunt. £t cum diabolus 
tt dsmones toto vagentur in orbe, &o. 

** Fleury, Disoours sur THist. Eocl^iastique, iii. p. 80. 

M At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen converted in eight days 540 Jews; with the 
help, indeed, of some wholesome severities, such asbvrDJng the synagogue, driving the 
obstinate infidels to starve among the rocks, &c. See the original letter of Sevcrus 
bishop of Minorca (ad oaloem St. Augustin. de Civ. Dei), and the judicious renujrks 
of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 24&-251). 

by Erasmus, and by Sir T. Browue in his Dyer's Life of Calvin, p. 29. The 40th 
Helijio Medici : Calvin wrote his tntct article of the church of England (1562) 
ontitled Psychopannychi egainst it. See was directed against it.— S. 
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or the offeucey satisfied the Christians of the ample measure of Cifoiii 
and authority which the sdnts enjoyed in the presence of the Supraoe 
God ; and it seemed ahnost superfluous to inquire whether tbey 
were continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace, or 
whether they might not be permitted to exerdse, according to tbe 
dictates of their benevolence and justice, the delegated powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The imagination, which had been raised 
by a painful effort to the contemplation and worship of the UiuTersal 
Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior objects of adoration as were 
more proportioned to its gross conceptions and imperfect fatculties. 
The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians vbs 
gradually corrupted : and the monarchy of heaven, already clouded 
by metaphysical subtieties, was degraded by the introduction of a 
popular mythology, which tended to restore the reign of polytheisoL^ 
IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to tbe 
nr. intio- standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were 
p^^^ introduced that seemed most powerfully to affect the senses 
«™***^ of the vulgar. If, in the beginmng of the fifth century,^ 
TertuUian, or Lactantius,^'' had been suddenly raised firom the deai 
to assist at the festival of some popular saint or martyr,®' they would 
have gazed with astonishment and indignation on the profane spec- 
tacle which had succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a 
Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of the church were 
thrown open, they must have been offended by the smoke of incense, 
the perfiune of flowers, and the glare of liunps and tapers, which 
difiused, at noon-day, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a 
sacrilegious light If they approached the balustrade of the altar, 
they made their way through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the 
most part, of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the 
vigil of the feast ; and who already felt the strong intoxication of 
fanaticism, and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im- 
printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred edifice ; and their 
fervent prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of 

** Hr. Hume (EBuys, vol. ii. p. 434) observes, like a philosopher, the natuial tvJ 
and reflux of polytheism and theism. 

^ I^Aubign^ (see his own Hdmoires, p. 156-160) frankly offered, with the ooDseot 
of the Huguenot ministers, to allow tne first 400 years as the rule of faith. ^ 
Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. ^^ 
neither party wotdd have found their account in this foolish barsain. 

^ The worship practised and inculcated by TertuUian, Lactanttus, Amohius, ftc^ " 
so extremely pure and spiritual, that their declamationa against the Bigan sometisMi 
glance against the Jewish ceremonies. 

M FaustuB the Manichnoan accuses the catholics of idolatry. Vertitis idoU a 
martyres . . . quos votis similibus colitis. M. de Beausobre (Ilist. Critiqoe^^ 
Manichdittne, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a protestant, but a philosopher, has reprsMOtei 
with candour and learning, the introduction of Chrietian idolatry in the fuuitk ^ 
fifth centuries. 
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their church, to the bones, the blood, or the a&hes of the saiut, which 
were usually concealed, by a linen or silken veil, from the eyes of 
the vulgar. The Christians fi^uented the tombs of the martyrs, in 
the hope of obtaining, fit)m their powerful interceseion, every sort 
of spiritual, but more especially of temporal, blessings. They im- 
plored the preservation of their health, or the cure of their infirmities; 
the fruitfiilness of their barren wives, or the safety and happiness of 
their children. Whenever they undertook any distant or dangerous 
journey, they requested that the holy martyrs would be their guides 
and protectors on the road; and if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to the tombs of the 
martyrs, to celebrate, with gratefid thanksgivings, their obligations 
to the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons. The walls were 
hung round with symbols of the favours which they had received ; 
eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and silver : and edifying pictures, 
which could not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous 
devotion, represented the image, the attributes, and the miracles of 
the tutelar saint The same uniform original spirit of superstition 
might suggest, in the most distant ages and countries, Uie same 
methods of deceiving the credulity, and of affectbg the senses of 
mankind :^* but it must ingenuoudy be confessed that the ministers 
of the catholic church imitated the profane model which they were 
impatient to destroy. The most respectable bishops had persuaded 
themselves that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully renounce 
the superstitions of Paganism, if they found some resemblance, some 
compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. The religion of Con- 
stantino achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the 
Roman empire : but the victors themselves were insensibly subdued 
by the arts of their vanquished rivals.**^ ^ 

* The reoemblance of Bupentitioii, which could not be imitated, might be tnoe^ 
finom Jqpan to Mexico. Warborton has seised this idea, which he cUstorts by reoder- 
ing it too general and absolute (Divine Lcption, vol. iv. p. 126, &c). 

"* The mutation of Paganism is the sulgect of Dr. Middleton's ayooable letter from 
Rome. Waiburton's animadversions obliged him to connect (vol. lii. p. 120-132) the 
histoiy of the two religions, and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 

* But there was always this important vague. Christian notions of future retribu- 
difference between Christian and heathen tion, of the life after death, lurked at the 
Polytheism. In Paganism this was the bottom, and operated, to a certain extent, 
whole religion } in the dai^est ages of on the thougnts and feelings, sometimet 
Christianity, some, however obscure and on the actions. — M. 
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